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LIVES 



LOED CHANCELLOES OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTEE LI. 

LIFE OF LORD BACON FROM HIS BIRTH TILL HE BECAME A MEMBER OF, 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

It will easily be believed that I enter with fear and trembling 
on the arduous undertaking of attempting to narrate the his- 
tory, and to delineate the character, of 

" The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind." 

I must say, that I consider a life of Lord Bacon still a deside- 
ratum in English literature. He has often been eulogised and 
vituperated ; there have been admirable expositions of his phi- 
losophy and criticLsms on his writings ; we have very lively 
sketches of some of his more striking actions ; and we are 
dazzled by brilliant contrasts between his good and bad quali- 
ties, and between the vicissitudes of prosperous and adverse 
fortune which he experienced. But no writer has yet pre- 
sented him to us familiarly and naturally, from boyhood to 
old age — shown us how his character was formed and de- 
veloped — or explained his motives and feelings at the diiferent 
stages of his eventful career. 

We desire to become acquainted with him as if we had lived 
with him, and had actually seen him taught his alphabet by 
his mother ; — patted on the head by Queen Elizabeth ; — mock- 
ing the worshippers of Aristotle at Cambridge ; — catching the 
first glimpses of his great discoveries, yet uncei-tain whether 
the light was from heaven;— associating with the learned and 
the gay at the Court of France ; — devoting himself to Braoton 

VOL. m. B 



2 LIFE OF LORD BACON. Chap. LI. 

^and the Year Books in Gray's Inn ; — tlirowing aside the musty 
folios of the law to write a moral essay, to make an experiment 
in natural philosophy, or to detect the fallacies which had 
hitherto obstructed the progi-ess of useful truth; — contented 
for a time with taking " all knowledge for his province " ;— - 
roused from these specxilations by the stings of vulgar ambi- 
tion ; — plying all the arts of flattery to gain official advance- 
ment by royal and courtly favour; — entering the House of 
Commons, and displa3dng powers of oratory of which he had 
,beeh unconscious ;— seduced by the love of popular applause, 
for a brief space becoming a patriot; — making amends by 
defending all the worst excesses of prerogative ; — publishing 
to the world lucubrations on morals which show the nicest 
perception of what is honourable and beautiful, as well as pru- 
dent, in the conduct of life ; — yet the son of a Lord Keeper, 
the nephew of the prime minister, a Queen's counsel, with the 
first practice at the bar, arrested for debt, and languishing in. 
a spunging-house ; — ^tired with vain solicitations to his own 
kindred for promotion, joining the party of their opponent, 
j,nd, after experiencing the most generous kindness from the 
young and chivalrous Essex, assisting to bring him to the 
scaffold, and to blacken his memory ; — seeking, by a mercenary 
marriage, to repair his broken fortunes ; — on the accession of 
a new Sovereign offering up the most servile adulation to a 
Pedant, whom he utterly despised ; — infinitely gratified by 
being permitted to kneel down, with 300 others, to receive the 
honour of knighthood ; — truckling to a worthless favourite 
with slavish subserviency that he might be appointed a law- 
oiScer of the Crown; — then giving the most admirable advice 
for the compilation and emendation of the laws of England ; — 
next helping to inflict torture on a poor parson whom he 
wished to hang as a traitor for writing an unpublished and 
unpreached sermon ; — attracting the notice of all Europe by 
his philosophical works, which established a new era in the 
mode of investigating the phenomena both of matter and 
mind ;— basely intriguing in the mean while for further pro- 
motion, and writing secret letters to his Sovereign to disparage 
his rivals ; — riding proudly between the Lord High Treasurer 
and Lord Privy Seal, preceded by his mace-bearer and purse- 
bearer, and followed by a long line of nobles and Judges, to 
be installed in the office of Lord High Chancellor ;— by-and- 
bye settling with his servants the account of the bribes thej' 
had received for him ;— embarrassed by being obliged out of 
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decency, the case being so clear, to decide against the party 
whose money he had pocketed, but stifling the misgivings of 
conscience by the splendour and flattery which he now com- 
manded; — when struck to the earth by the discovery of his 
corruption, taking to his bed, and refusing sustenance ; — con- 
fessing the truth of the charges brought against him, and 
abjectly imploring mercy ; — nobly rallying from his disgrace, 
and engaging in new literary undertakings, which have added 
to the splendour of his name ; — still under the influence of his 
ancient vanity refusing to " be stripped of his feathers " ; — in- 
spired, nevertheless, with all his youthful zeal for science, 
conducting his last experiment of " stuffing a fowl with 
snow to preserve it," which succeeded "excellently well," 
■but brought him to his grave ;— and, as the closing act of a 
life so checkered, making his will, wherebj', conscious of 
the shame he had incurred among his contemporaries, but 
impressed with a swelling conviction of what he had achieved 
for mankind, he bequeathed his "name and memoiy to 
men's charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and the nest 
ages." 

I am very far from presuming to think that I am about to 
supply the deficiencies of his former biographers. My plan 
and my space are limited ; and though it is not possible in 
writing the life of Bacon to forget that he was a philosopher 
and a fine writer, I must chiefly consider him as a lawyer and 
a statesman. But I am not without some advantages for the 
task^-from my familiarity with the scenes through which he 
passed as an advocate, as a law officer of the Crown, as a 
Judge, as a member of either House of Parliament, and as a 
supporter of legal reform. Others from greater leisure are 
better acquainted with his philosophy ; but I too have been a 
diligent student of all his works, and while in his Letters, his 
Speeches, his Essays, and his Histories, I have tried to gain a 
knowledge of human affairs and of man as he is, — from daily 
and nightly perusal of his ' Advancement of Learning,' his 
' De Augmentis Scientiarum,' and his ' Novum Organum,' I 
have humbly striven to initiate myself in the methods of ob- 
servation and induction by which he has opened to our species 
a career of boundless improvement. 

Francis Bacon was the youngest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper to Queen Elizabeth, by Ann Cooke, one ^ ^ ^^^^ 
of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to King 
Edward VL He was bom at York House, in the Strand, on 

B 2 
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tlie 22nd of January, 1561.^ Like several other extraordinary- 
men, he is supposed to have inherited his genius from his 
mother,'' and he certainly was indebted to her for the early 
culture of his mind, and the love of books for which during 
life he was distinguished. Young Francis was sickly, and 
unable to join in the rough sports suited for boys of robust 
constitution. The Lord Keeper was too much occupied with 
his official duties to be able to do more than kiss him, hear 
him occasionally recite a little piece he had learnt by heart, 
and give him his blessing. But Lady Bacon, who was not 
only a tender mother but a woman of highly cultivated mind 
after the manner of her age, devoted herself assiduously to her 
youngest child, who, along with bodily weakness, exhibited 
from early infancy the dawnings of extraordinary intellect. 
She and her sisters had received a regular classical education, 
and had kept up a familiarity with the poets, historians, and 
philosophers of antiquity. She was likewise well acquainted 
with modern languages, and with the theology and literature 
of her own times. She corresponded in Greek with Bishop 
Jewell respecting the then fashionable controversies, and she 
translated his Apologia from the Latin so correctly that neither 
he nor Archbishop Parker could suggest a single alteration. 
She also translated admirably a volume of Sermons on ' Pate 
and Free Will,' from the Italian of Bernardo Ochino. 

Under her care, assisted by a domestic tutor, Francis con- 
tinued till he reached his thirteenth year. He took most 
kindly to his book, and made extraordinary proficiency in the 
studies prescribed to him. His inquisitiveness and original 
turn of thinking were at the same time displayed. While still 
a mere child, he stole away from his playmates to a vault in 
St. James's Fields, for the purpose of investigating the cause 
of a singular echo which he had discovered there ; and, when, 
a little older, he amused himself with very ingenious specula- 
tions on the art of legerdemain, at present flourishing under 
the title of Mesmerism. He enjoyed at the same time the 
great advantage, on account of his father's station, and his 

e Some modem writers, who generally was eldest brother to Loi-d Chancellor Erskine 

reckon by the new style, erroneously place and the famous Henry Erskine, Dean of 

Ms birth in January, 1560. See Mont. L. of Faculty,butvery unequal to them in abilities, 

B-. p. 1- and who, observing boastrully, "We inherit 

li Anthony, the elder brother, not being by all our genius from our mother," was an- 

any means a bnlliaut character, the case of swered, " Yes, and (as the mother's fortune) 

the Bacon family might be cited to illustrate it seems to have been all settled on the 

the retort upon the late Earl of Buchan, who yotmger children." 
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being the nephew of the Prime Minister, of being early intro- 
duced into the highest and most intellectual society, — iu 
which he displayed most extraordinary gravity of deportment, 
as well as readiness of wit. So much was Queen Elizabeth 
struck with his manner and his precocity, that she used to 
amuse herself in conversation with him, and to call him her 
" young Lord Keeper." On one occasion he greatly pleased 
her by his answer to the common question put to children, how 
old he was ? — " Exactly two years younger than your Majesty's 
happy reign." ' 

In his thirteenth year he was sent to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and put under the care of Whitgift, then a.d. 1573— 
Master of the College, afterwards Archbishop of ^^''^• 
Canterbury, and famous for his bigotry and intolerance as well 
as his love of learning. Here Bacon resided three years. 
We have rather vague accounts of his studies during this 
period, and we judge of his occupations chiefly from the result 
as testified in after life, and by his subsequent declarations 
respecting academical pursuits. It is said that he ran through 
the whole circle of the liberal arts as they were then taught, 
and planned that great intellectual revolution with which his 
name is inseparably connected. But all that is certain is, that 
at his departure he carried with him a profound contempt for 
the course of study pursued there. Had it been improved to 
its present pitch, and the tripos had been established, in all 
probability he would still have selected his own course of 
study. Academical honours are exceedingly to be valued as a 
proof of industry and ability ; but the very first spirits have not 
aifected them, and men of original genius, such as Swift, 
Adam Smith, and Gibbon, could hardly have submitted to the 
course of mechanical discipline which is indispensable to be 
thoroughly drilled in the knowledge of what others have 
done, written, and thought. If he had devoted his residence 
at the University to the drudgery necessary to take a high 
degree, and had actually been Senior Wrangler or Senior 
Medallist, or both, and a Eellow of Trinity to boot, he might 
afterwards have become Lord High Chancellor, but he never 
would have written his ' Essays,' or the ' Novum Organum.' 
He must be considered as expressing his opinion of the Cam- 

1 We owe this and the most authentic minorem ' appellare solita sit. Interroganti 

anecdotes respecting his early years to Raw- Quot annos natus esset ? ingeniose etiam 

ley. "llle autem tanta gravitate et Judicii puer adhuc, respondit Se regimini ejus f elm 

maturitate, supra astatem se expedire valebat, dmbus annis jimioran fuisse." p. 2, Ed. 

nt Regina eum *Dominum Custodem Sigtlli 1819, 
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bridge residents of his day, wlien he speaks of " men of sharp 
and strong wits and small variety of reading, their wits being 
shut up in "the cells of a few authors, chiefly Aristotle, their 
dictator, as their persons were shut up in the cells of monas- 
teries and colleges, and who, knowing little history either of 
nature or time, did spin cobwebs of learning admirable for 
the fineness of thread and work, but of no substance or 
profit." '' He paid due homage to the gigantic intellect of the 
" Dictator ; " but he ridiculed the unfruitfulness of his method, 
which he described as strong for disputations and contentions, 
but barren for the production of works for the benefit and use 
of man, the just object for acquiring knowledge, and the only 
value of knowledge when acquired." He left Cambridge 
without taking a degree, and with the fixed conviction that 
the system of academical education in England (which has re- 
mained substantially the same since his time) was radically 
vicious. 

We now come to a passage of his life which has hitherto re- 
A.i). 1676— ceived too little attention in tracing the formation of 
15V9. ijjg mind and character. Allusion is made by his 

biographers to his residence in France, but generally in such 
terms as might be used in describing a trip to Paris by a 
modem student of law during the long vacation, with the ad- 
vantage of an introduction to the English minister there from 
our Secretary of State for foreign affairs. In reality. Bacon 
spent three whole years in Prance — the most valuable of his 
life — and his subsequent literary eminence may be traced to 
his long sojourn in a foreign country during the age of prepa- 
ratory studies — almost as much as that of Hume or of Gibbon. 
He first resided at Paris under the care of his father's friend, 
Sir Amyas Paulet, the English minister at the French Court, 
where " he sought that which is most of all profitable in 
tiavel, — acquaintance with the secretaries and employed men 
of ambassadors, and so in travelling in one country he sucked 
the experience of many."" It is said that the stripling so far 
won the confidence of the wary diplomatist, that he was em- 
it Advancement of Learning. all high attributes, but for the unfruitfulness 
"» Says Eawley, his chaplain and biogva- of the way— being a philosophy (as his Lovd- 
pher, "Whilsthewascommoi-ant at theUni- ship used to say) only strong for dispnta- 
vorsity about sixteen years of age (as his tions, but barren of the production of works 
Lordship hath been pleased to impart unto for the life of man. In which mind he cou- 
mysclt), he first fell into dislike of the philo- tinned to his dying day." 
Sophy of Aristotle. Not for the worthlessness ° Essay of Travel, 
of the author, to whom he would ever ascribe 
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ployed on a secret mission to the Queen, which having per- 
formed with great approbation, he returned back into France ; 
but the nature of this negotiation is not hinted at, and the 
probability is, that, going on a short visit to his family, he was 
merely employed to carry despatches, for the purpose of facili- 
tating his journey through the provinces, which were then 
rather in a disturbed state." 

After passing a few weeks more in the gay society of Paris, 
under the auspices of Sir Ajtnj'as Paulet, Bacon made a tour 
through the southern and western parts of France, and then 
fixed himself for steady application at Poictiers.'' His origi- 
nal plan had been to visit Italy, but, on inquiry, all accounts 
agreed that, from the rigours of the Inquisition, an English 
Protestant would not then have been safe in that country. He 
now began his ' Notes on the State of Europe,' which display 
Very minute accuracy of statement, without attempting any 
profundity of observation. Probably with a view of being en- 
gaged in diplomacy, he studied with great interest the art of 
writing in cipher, and he invented a method so ingenious, that 
many years after he thought it deserving of a place in the ' De 
Augmentis.' While thinking that he should spend his life in 
such speculations and pursuits, he heard of the sudden death 
of his father, and he was reserved for a very different destiny. 

He instantly returned to England, and had the mortification 
to find that he was left with a patrimony so slender, ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
that it was wholly insufficient for his support with- 
out a profession or an office. " He had to think how to live, 

° On bis rettum, Sir Amyas thus writes to his cousin, Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the 

Uie Lord Keeper : " 1 rejoice much to see that Bodleian Library, at Oxford. This announces 

your son, my companion, hath by the grace to him a present of thirty pounds, remitted 

of God passed the brunt and peril of his jour- by his "merchant" for "present supply," 

ney ; whereof I am the more glad, because in and conveys a world of good advice— particu- 

the beginning of these last troubles it pleased larly urging him to read books of "cosmo- 

your Lordship to refer his continuance with graphy " of the countries through which he 

me to my consideration. I thanlc God these passed, and, keeping a journal, " to note 

dangers are past, and your sou is safe, sound, their buildings, furnitures, their entertain- 

and in good health, and worthy of your ments, all their husbandry and ingenious in. 

fatherly favour."— FromPoictiers,Sept.36VV. ventions, in whatsoever concerneth either 

P His Essay of Travel shows him to have pleasure or profit." "For the people," he 

been most familiar with touring, and there the adds, "your traffic among them, while you 

foreign traveller will find excellent advice, learn their language, will sufficiently instruct 

even to furnishing himself with a copy of you in their habilities, dispositions and hu- 

' Murray's Handbook.' "Lethim carry with m(mrs,ifyou a little enlarge the privacy of 

him also some card or book describing the your own nature to such acquaintance with 

country where he travelleth, which will be a the best sort of strangers, and restrain your 

good key to his inquiry."— ls« Edition. affections and pan-ticipation for ijmr own 

I have since discovered a very interesting cowntnjmen of whatsoever cmdition."—ith 

letter written to him while on his travels by Edition. 
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instead of living only to think." Sir Nicholas Had amply pro- 
vided for his other children, and had appropriated a sum of 
money to buy an estate for Francis, but had been suddenly 
carried off without accomplishing his purpose, and Francis had 
only a rateable proportion with his four brothers of the fund 
which was to have been applied to his exclusive benefit. 

He made a strenuous effort to avoid the necessity of taking 
to the study of the law, — the only resource which remained to 
him if he could not procure some political appointment. He 
sued to Burghley directly, and indirectly through Lady 
Burghley, his aunt, in a strain almost servile, that some em- 
ployment should be given to him. Considering his personal 
merit and qualifications, and, still more, considering his favour 
with the Queen and his connection with her chief minister, it 
seems wonderful that he should have failed, — if we did not 
remember that the Lord Treasurer then wished to introduce 
into public life his favourite son, Eobert Cecil, a very promis- 
ing youth, but inferior in talents and accomplishments to his 
cousin, Francis Bacon, and that, " in tlie time of the Cecils, 
father and son, able men were by design and of purpose sup- 
pressed." '• Eeports were spread that he was a vain speculator, 
and totally unfit for real business. 

He was thus driven most reluctantly to embrace the law as a 
i.D.i58o— means of livelihood, and in 1580, in his 20th year, he 
1586. began to keep terms in Gray's Inn, of which Society 

his father had been long a member.' He lived in chambers, 
in Gray's Inn Square, which are still visited by those who 
worship his memory. There can be no doubt that he now 
diligently and doggedly sat down to the study of his profession, 
and that he made very great progress in it,- — although he la- 
boured under the effect of the envious disposition of mankind, 
who are inclined to believe that a man of general accomplish- 
ments cannot possibly be a lawyer ; and e converso, if a man has 
shown himself beyond all controversy to be deeply imbued with, 
law, that he is a mere lawyer without any other accomplish- 
ment. A competent judge who peruses Francis Bacon's legal 
treatises, and studies his forensic speeches, must be convinced 
that these were not the mere re.sult of laboriously getting up a 
title of law pro re natd, but that his mind was thoroughly fa^- 
miliar with the principles of jurisprudence, and that he had 

1 Bacon's letter to Buckingham. ber, 16? 6, which must have been upon leav- 

■■ The records of Gray's Inn represent him ing the University, 
as having been entered on the 21st of govern- 
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made himself complete master of the common law of England, 
— while there might he Serjeants and apprentices who had 
never strayed from Chancery Lane to "the Solar Walk or 
Milky Way," hatter versed in the technicalities of pleading 
and the practice of the Courts.' He must sedulously have 
attended the "readings" and "mootings" of his Inn, and 
abstracted many days and nights from his literary and philo- 
sophical pursuits to the perusal of Littleton and Plowden. 

His industry is the more commendable, as he had other 
powerful tempta,tions to withstand. Prom his lively wit, from 
his having been in the best society at home, and from his 
travels abroad, he was a most delightful companion, and his 
society was universally coveted ; yet he courteously resisted 
these allurements, and, without losing popularity, remained 
master of his time. On high-days and holidays he assisted 
with great glee in all the festivities of the Inn ; and at the 
request of the Benchers he laid out walks in the garden, and 
planted trees, some of which, on a spot which got the name of 
" Lord Bacon's mount," very recently remained. He likewise 
found it impossible entirely to abstract his mind from the phi- 
losophical speculations which so early occupied it, and he 
published a little sketch of his system under the somewhat 
pompous title of ' The Greatest Birth of Time.' But this, like 
Hume's ' System of Human Nature,' seems to have fallen still- 
lornfrom the press; no copy of it is preserved, and we should 
hardly know of its existence but from the notice of it in a 
letter which after his fall from power he wrote to Father 
Fulgentio : "Equidem memini me quadraginta, adhuo annis 
juvenile opusculum circa has res confeoisse, quod magn^ pror- 
sus fiducia et magnifico titulo Tempoeis Paetum Maximum 
inscripsi." 

In 1586 he was called to the outer bar, hut I apprehend, 
according to the rules then prevailing, was not entitled to 
practise till he had got another step, which was "coming 
within bars." ' To this he was not entitled by his standing, 
but he might have obtained it by the recommendation of his 
uncle, the Lord Treasurer. To an application for his inter- 
ference, the old Lord, now peevish from age and gout, seems 

» " The Temple late two brother scijeants saw disposition continned ; but the world now 

Who deem'd each other oracles of law ;_ places the friend of Pope high above such nar- 

Each had a gravity would make you split, row-miuded judges as Kenyon, who sneered 

And shook his head atMuREAT as aw)t. ^j „ j^^ equitable doctrines of Lord Mans- 

Even when I entered the profession this field." ' See Or. Jur. 159. 
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to have returned a very churlish answer, taking the oppor- 
tunity to read Francis a sharp lecture on his " arroganoy and 
overweening." These bad qualities the young man earnestly 
disclaimed, but he submissively promised to profit by such, 
good advice, " and so, wishing unto his Lordship all honour, 
and to himself continuance of his Lordship's good opinion, with 
mind and means to deserve it, he humbly took his leave." ° 

In a short time, however, he was admitted an inner barris- 
ter, and immediately after he was elected a Bencher of the 
Society. So great a favourite was he with his house that in 
two years more he was made Lent Eeader, an office of much 
dignity, which gave him an opportunity of publicly exhibiting 
his learning, acuteness, and eloquence. He now acquired 
such reputation in his profession that the Queen, for the bene- 
fit of his assistance in her state prosecutions and revenue 
AD 1591 ^^s®^' appointed him her "Counsel Extraordinary." 
This was the first appointment of the sort, the 
counsel for the Crown hitherto having been only the royal 
Serjeants, who had the highest rank, and the Attorney and 
Solicitor Genei'al, with the Attorney of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, and the Attorney of the Court of Augmentations. The 
body of Serjeants came next in point of precedence," and then 
inner and outer barristers or apprentices according to their 
" ancienty " or standing. Bacon was exceedingly delighted 
with this glimpse of Court favour, but he derived little solid 
advantage from it ; for he was allowed no salary, and he had 
only a few stray briefe, with small fees, on occasions when it 
was thought that he might be of service to the Crown. The 
Queen frequently admitted him to her presence, and conversed 
with him not only about matters of law, but points of general 
learning and affairs of state, finding much satisfaction from 
the information and illustrations he communicated to her. 
Nevertheless, he could not remove from her mind the impres- 
sion made upon her by the representation of his cousin, Sir 



" Letter of F. Bacon to Burghley, May 6, ii. 300, 
158G. Some writers not unnaturally suppose " Theylong contended for precedence over 

that this was an application for o silk gown, the Attorney and Solicitor General, except In 

and that Bacon, having got into great prac- Crown cases, and this was sometimes ad- 

tice in stof, now wished to be "called within Judged to them (3 Bulstrode, 32); but now 

the bar," in the modern sense of the phrase, they do not sit within the bar in term time 

—whereas, in reality, his ambition tlien was —an honour accorded to all King's Counsel 

only to become " an inner barrister " before and to tlie Attorney and Solicitor General of 

his time, that he might be entitled to begin the Queen-consort 
practice in Court. — See Macaulay's assays. 
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Eolsert Cecil, that he was " a speculative man, indulging him- 
self in philosophical reveries." 

Bacon's higher aspirations prevented him from taking 
cordially to the profession of the law, and he still longed for 
leisure to be devoted to literature and science. ^\ith this 
view he continued to solicit for some place which would 
enable him to retire from the bar. A few extracts from his 
letters will best show the state of his feelings at this period of 
his life. " I wax now somewhat ancient ; one-and-thirty 
years is a great deal of sand in the hour-glass. My health, I 
thank God, I find confirmed, and I do not fear that action 
shall impair it ; because I account my ordinary course of 
study and meditation to be more painful than most parts of 
action are. . . . Again, the meanness of my estate doth some- 
what move me : for though I cannot Jiccuse myself that 1 am 
either prodigal or slothful, yet my health is not to spend nor 
my course to get. Lastly, I confess that I have as vast con- 
templative ends as I have moderate civil ends, for I have 
taken all knowledge to be my province ; and if I could purge 
it of two sorts of rovers, whereof the one with frivolous dispu- 
tations, confutations, and verbosities ; the other with blind 
experiments and auricular traditions and impostures, hath 
committed so many spoils, — I hope I should bring in indus- 
trious observations, grounded conclusions, and profitable 
inventions and discoveries. ... If your Lordship will not 
carry me on, I will not do as Anaxagoras did, who reduced 
himself with contemplation unto voluntary poverty : but this 
I will do, — I will sell the inheritance that I have, and pur- 
chase some lease of quick revenue, or some office of gain that 
shall be executed by deputy, and so give over all care of 
service, and become some sorry book-maker, or a true pioneer 
in that mine of truth which lies so deep." '' " This last request 
I find it more necessary for me to make, because, though I 
am glad of her Majesty's favour that I may with more ease 
practise the law, which peroase I may use now and then for 
my countenance, yet, to speak plainly, though perhaps vainly, 
I do not think that the ordinary practice of the law, not 
serving the Queen in place, will be admitted for a good 
.account of the poor talent that God hath given me, so as I 
make reckoning I shall reap no great benefit to myself in that 
course.'"' Such sentiments must have appeared very foolish 
to the crusty Lord Treasurer, who thought all qualities and 

y Bacon to Burghley, 1591. ^ Same to Same, 1694. 
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occupations were vain and idle whicli did not lead directly to 
power and riches, and pronounced 100/. too extravagant a 
gratuity to be given to tlie author of the Faeey Qdeen, which 
he derisively termed " an old song." To stop tiie mouth of 
his importunate nephew, the Lord Treasurer procured for him 
the reversion of the registrarship of the Star Chamber, worth 
about 1600L a-year; but the place not falling into possession 
till after the lapse of twenty years, the impatient Francis said, 
" it was like another man's fair ground battening upon his 
house, which might mend his prospect, but did not fill his 
bams." 

Although he accomplished infinitely higher objects, he 
never appears to have had much practice at the bar. The 
profession of the law in England seems at all times to have 
required the undivided affections of those who would have 
the greatest success in it, and has not, as in France and in 
Scotland, easily admitted a rivalry with more liberal pursuits. 
When engaged in a cause ceUbre, — the Queen and the Court 
coming to hear the arguments, or taking a lively interest in 
the result, — Bacon no doubt exerted himself to the utmost, 
and excited applause by his display of learning and eloquence : 
but on ordinary occasions, when he found himself in an empty 
Court, and before an irritable or drowsy Judge, he must have 
been unable to conceal his disgust, — and eager to get home 
that he might finish an essay or expose some fallacy by which 
past ages had been misled, — if he stood up for his client as 
long as he felt there was a fair chance of success, — we may 
well believe that he showed little energy in a hopeless defence, 
and that he was careless about softening defeat by any display 
of zeal or sympathy. Accordingly, that he was no favourite 
with the attorneys is clear from his own statements of his 
progress, from the abundant leisure which he still enjoyed, 
and from the poverty in which (without any extravagance) he 
continued to be involved." 

In the parliaments which met in 1586 and 1688 he had 
been returned to the House of Commons, but he does not 
seem to have made himself prominent by taking any decided 
part for or against the Court. The proceedings which then 
took place were not of a very stirring nature ; and neither he 
himself nor others seem then to have been aware of the power 
of public speaking with which he was endowed. 

Four years rolled on before another parliament was sum-> 

" See his Letters. Works, vol. v^^. 
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moned, the goTernment of the country being carried on solely 
by the prerogative of the Crown, unchecked by the inter- 
ference of deliberative assemblies, and it seemed doubtful 
vyhether a much longer period might not elapse (as in 
former reigns) without any opportunity arising for a lawyer 
to raise himself by his talents for debate. 



CHAPTEE LII. 

CONTINUATION OF THE LIFE OF LORD BACON TILL THE FALL OF THE 
EARL OF ESSEX. 

At last the quarrel with Spain rendered a vote of fresh sub- 
sidies indispensable. A parliament met on the 19th of Fe- 
bruary, 1593, and Francis Bacon took his seat as representa- 
tive for the county of Middlesex. 

In a discussion which arose a few days after upon the topics 
dwelt upon by the Lord Keeper, in explaining the causes of 
summoning the parliament (which we may consider " the 
debate on the address"), he made at great speech on "Law 
Eeform." We have only scanty remains of his oratory in the 
House of Commons, but enoilgtto account for the admiration 
he now excited, and the influence he acquired. On this 
occasion he observed, " The cause of assembling all parlia- 
ments hath been hitherto for laws or monies ; the one being 
the sinews of peace, the other of war : to one I am not privj% 
but the other I should know. I did take great contentment 
in her Majesty's speech, delivered by the Lord Keeper, how 
that it was a thing not to be done suddenly, nor scarce a year 
would suffice to purge the statute book, the volumes of law 
being so many in number that neither common people can 
half practise them, nor lawyers sufficiently understand them. 
The Komans appointed ten men who were to collect or recall 
all former laws, and to set forth those twelve tables so much 
of all men commended. The Athenians likewise appointed 
six for that purpose. And Louis IX., King of France, did 
the like in reforming his laws." — We must try to conceive to 
ourselves the instances he gave of absurd penal laws remain- 
ing unrepealed, and the advantages he pointed out from 
digesting and codifying. 
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We know that he was ever after tlie most favoured speaker 
in that assembly ; and, for this reason, although when he was 
made Attorney-General, and, according to all precedent, he 
was disqualified to act as a representative of the people, being 
summoned to the House of Lords, — it was unanimously resolved 
that he should retain his seat in the Lower House. " There 
happened in my time," says Ben Jonson, " one noble speaker 
who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, where 
he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No 
man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightilj'', or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No 
member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. His 
hearers could not cough or look aside from him without loss. 
He commanded where he spoke, and had his Judges angry and 
pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections more in 
his power. The fear of every man who heard him was lest he 
should make an end." '' 

So intoxicated was Bacon with the success of his first great 
effort, that in the debate on the 7th of March, on the subsidy, 
he delivered a flaming oration against the Court, running a 
serious risk of being sent to the Tower, and punished by the 
Star Chamber for his presumption. The Queen demanded six 
subsidies, to be paid in three years. The grant of supply to 
resist foreign invasion he co\ild not oppose, but the amount 
and mode of payment he denounced as extravagant and 
oppressive. " He propounded three questions, which he 
desired might be answered: the first, impossibility or dif- 
ficulty ; the second, danger and discontentment ; and, thirdly, 
a better manner of supply. For impossibility, the poor men's 
rent is such as they are not able to yield it. The gentlemen 
must sell their plate, and farmers their brass pots, ere this 
will be paid ; and as for us, we are here to search the wounds 
of the realm, and not to skin them over. We shall breed dis- 
contentment in paying these subsidies, and endanger her 
Majesty's safety, which must consist more in the love of the 
people than in their wealth. This being granted, other princes 
hereafter will look for the like, so that we shall put an evil 
precedent on ourselves and our posterity." ' 

b It has been supposed, from the use of the " A perfect Judge will read each piece of 
word " Judges." that Ben Jonson had never wit 

lieard Bacon speak in parliament ; but I With the same spirit thai its author writ," 
apprehend that he refers to those wlio heard Popi. 

and formed a judgment of Bacon's eloquence — See Macaulay's Essays, vol. ii. 302. 
without wearing black coifs and scarlet roljes. ' D'Ewes's Journal, 1S93. 
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The courtiers were thrown into a state of horror and amaze- 
ment. The Queen, in the present temper of the House, and 
with news of the approach of a Spanish armament, deemed it 
prudent to take no public notice of this outrage ; but she was 
deeply incensed, and desired it to be intimated to the de- 
linqtient, by the Lord Treasurer and the Lord Keeper, that he 
must never more look to her for favour or promotion. An 
eloquent eulogist says, " he heard them with the calmness of a 
philosopher ; " '' but his answers show that he was struck with 
repentance and remorse, and that, in the hope of obtaining 
pardon, he plainly intimated that he should never repeat the 
offence." In all time coming, he never sought popularity more 
than might well stand with his interest at Court. 

Ere long his compunction for his opposition to the subsidy 
was aggravated by the opportunity which occurred 
of obtaining professional honours. Egerton, the 
Attorney-General, was to be made Master of the EoUs. Some 
of Bacon's friends were sanguine enough to think that per 
saltum he ought to have been appointed to succeed him ; ' but 



d Montagu, who in his valuable edition of 
Bacou uniformly idolises his hero. 

^ In bia letter to Burghley he tries to ex- 
plain away what he had said, as if only 
actuated by good wishes for the Queen's ser- 
vice ; and thus concludes ; " I most humbly 
pray your Lordship first to continue me in 
•your own good opinion, and then to perform 
the part of an honourable and good friend 
towards your poor servant and ally, in draw- 
ing her Majesty to accept of the sincerity aud 
. simplicity of my zeal, and to hold me in her 
Mi^jesty's favour, which is to me dearer than 
my life." 

He must be supposed to have been sobbing 
when he thus addresses the flinty-hearted 
Puckering :— " Yet notwithstanding (to speak 
vainly as in grief ) it may be her Majesty has 
discouraged as good a heart as ever looked 
towards her service, and as void of self-love. 
And so, in more grief than I can well express, 
and much more than I can well dissemble, I 
leave your Lordship, being as ever your 
Lordship's entirely devoted, &c." 

f The following dialogue is said to have 
passed between the Earl of Essex and Sir 
Robert Cecil, as they were about this time 
travelling together, in the same coach :— 
CecU. " My Lord, the Queen has determined 
to appoint an Attorney-General without more 
delay. I pray, my Lord, let me know whom 



you will favour ? " — Essex. " I wonder at your 
question. You cannot but know that reso- 
lutely, against all the world, I stand for your 
cousin, Francis Bacon." — Cecil. "I wonder 
your Lordship should spend your strength on 
so unlikely a matter. Can you name one 
precedent of so raw a yowth promoted to so 
great a place ? "—JFsscx. "I have made no 
search for precedents of youngmenwbo have 
filled the ofBce of Attorney-General ; but I 
could name to you. Sir Kobert, a man younger 
than Francis, less learned, and equally inex- 
perienced, who is suing and striving with all 
his might for an office of far greater weight.!' 
— Cecil. " I hope my abilities, such as Ihey 
are, may be equal to the place of Secretary, 
and my father's long services may deserve 
such a mark of gratitude from the Queeu. 
But although her Majesty can hardly sto- 
mach one so inexperienced being made her 
Attorney, if he would be contented with the 
Solicitor's place, it might be of easier di- 
gestion to her." — Essex. "Digest me no 
digestions. The Attorneyship for Francis is 
that I must have, and in that I will spend 
all my power, might, authority, and amity, 
and with tooth and nail procure the same for 
him against whomsoever." See Nares' Life 
of Burghley, vol. iii. p. 436. But although 
there may be some foundation for this con- 
versation, it cannot be accurately reported ; 
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Si? Edward Coke, wlio had served as Solicitor-General for two 
years, was sure to be promoted almost as a matter of course, — 
and the great struggle arose respecting the ofiSce of Solicitor. 
To this Bacon had the strongest claim, from the respect enter- 
tained for his father's memory, — from his relationship to the 
Prime Minister, — from his high accomplishments, — from his 
eminence at the bar, — from his success in parliament, — and 
from' the services he had rendered as Queen's Counsel Extrar 
ordinary. He had two obstacles to surmount — his unlucky 
speech, and the jealousy of the Cecils. In more recent times 
his chance of promotion would have been increased by an 
occasional display of iadependenoe, shovsdng how formidable 
he might be in regular opposition ; but in Elizabeth's reign 
the system of retaining a wavering adherent or gaining over a 
formidable antagonist by appointment to ofSce had not com- 
menced, and constant subserviency to the Court was considered 
indispensable in all aspirants to Court favour. Burghley, and 
his hopeful son Eobert, now coming forward as Secretary of 
State, pretended to support their kinsman, but in reality were 
afraid that, with favourable opportunities, he would disconcert 
their deep-laid scheme of making the premiership hereditary 
in the house of Cecil. 

Francis himself considered this the crisis of his fate, and 
resorted to means of gaining his object which would be 
spumed at by a modem expectant of the oflSce, who does not 
interfere in any way regarding the appointment, till he 
receives a letter from the Lord Chancellor or the First Lord 
of the Treasury asking him to accept it. 

His applications to the Lord Treasurer might be excusable, 
although couched in language which would now be considered 
very formal between a nephew and an uncle, and very abject 
even between a dependant and his patron. 

The following is one of the answers which he received : — 

" Nephew, — I have no leisure to write much ; hut, for answer, I have 
attempted to place you ; hut her Majesty hath required the Lord Keeper 
to give to her the names of divers lawyers to be preferred, wherewith he 



as the office of Attorney-General at this time treme improbability in supposing that any of 

was not vacant for a single day — Egerton the Cecils would speak so openly against 

having been appointed Master of the Rolls, Francis Bacon, whom they were pretending 

and Coke appointed to succeed bim as Attor- to support, although they secretly sought to 

ncy-General, on the 10th of April, 1594 (Dugd. depress bim. 
Chr. See Pat. 36 Eliz.)— and there is an ex- 
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Diade me acquainted, and I did name you as a meet man,whom Lis 
liOrdship allowed in way of friendship for your father's sake ; but he 
made scruple to equal you with certain whom he named — as Brograve 
and Branthwayt, whom he specially commendeth. But I will continue 
the rememlirance of you to her Majesty, and implore my Lord of Essex's 
help. 

" Your loving uncle, 

" W. BUBGHLEY."!' 

The ofBce of Solicitor-General continuing long vacant after 
the promotion of Coke to be Attorney-General, in April 1594, 
Bacon again went down on the knees of his heart to his 
ohdurate uncle : 

" I have ever had your Lordship in singular admiration ; whose 
happy ability her Majesty hath so long used to her great honour and 
yours. Besides, that amendment of state or countenance which I have 
received hath been from your Lordship. And, therefore, if your Lord- 
ship shall stand a good friend to your poor ally, you shall but iueri 
opus which you have begun. And your Lordship shall bestow your 
benefit upon one that hath more sense of obligation than of self-love. . . . 
If her Majesty thinketh that she shall make an adventure in using one 
that is rather a man of study than of practice and experience, surely I 
may remember to have heard that my father was made Solicitor of the 
Augmeutations, a Court of much business, when he had never practised, 
and was but twenty-seven years old. 

" Tour Lordship's in all humbleness to be commanded, 

" Feancis Bacon." ' 

There can be no doubt that, on such an appointment, the 
Queen would have been guided by the sincere advice of him 
who had induced her to make Sir Nicholas Lord Keeper at the 
commencement of her reign ; Puckering, on whom he threw 
the blame, had likewise been promoted by him, and was 
entirely under his control. 

The anxious aspirant wrote repeatedly to the Lord Keeper, 
remonstrating with him, and trying to soften him. " If your 
Lordship consider my nature, my course, my friends, my 
opinion with her Majesty if this eclipse of her favour were 
past,-" I hope you will think I am no unlikely piece of wood to 
shape you a true servant of.'"' "I understand of some 
business like enough to detain the Queen to-morrow, which 
maketh me earnestly to pray your good Lordship, as one that 
I have found to take my fortune to heart, to take some time to 

h Sept. 2>, 1693. 1 June 1, 1694. j The subsidy speech. t April 6, 1594. 
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remember tar Majesty of a solicitor .^ If it please your Lord- 
ship but to call to mind from whom I am descended, and by 
whom, next to God, her Majesty, and your own -virtue, your 
Lordship is ascended, I know you will have a compunction of 
mind to do me any wrong; and therefore, good my Lord, 
where your Lordship favoureth others before me, do not lay 
the separation of your love and favour upon myself. " 

In the reign of Elizabeth there was always a sort of " Oppo- 
sition," which did not seek to form a party against Burghley 
in parliament or in the country, — which did not differ from 
him in religion, — had not any adverse sj'stem of policy to 
pursue, either at home or abroad, — but which engrossed the 
greatest share of the Queen's personal favour, and struggled 
for an equal share of the royal patronage. 

The reigning favourite now was the youthful Earl of Essex, 
whose bad qualities were redeemed by chivalrous bravery, 
romantic generosity, and singular warmth in his friendships. 
Mistrusting the kindness and good faith of his natural allies, 
Francis Bacon cultivated him with great assiduity ; and the 
soldier, disposed to admiration of all that is great and beautiful, 
was fascinated by the genius and accomplishments of the orator 
and philosopher. A close intimacy was formed between them, 
which, on the patron's side, amounted- to pure and fervent 
friendship, but which ended most mournfully and discreditably 
for the party patronised. 

The letters written by Essex about this time demonstrate 
the intense zeal with which he tried to use his influence with 
the Queen for the promotion of his friend ; and are curious, as 
showing the terms on which he lived with his royal mistress, 
who, as tender as ever in her affections, had become more 
chary of her reputation, and did not continue to raise such 
suspicions in her Court as in the times of Leicester and 
Hatton : 

" I found the Queen so wayward, as I thought it not fit time to deal 
with her in any sort, especially since her clioler grew towards myself, 
which I have well satisfied this day, and will take the first opportunity 
I can to move your suit." — " 1 have now spoken with tlie Queen, and I 
see no stay from obtaining a full resohition of what we desire." — " I 
went yesterday to the Queen, through the galleries, in the morning, 
afternoon, and at night. I had long speech to her of you, wherein I urged 
both the point of your extraordinai-y sufficiency, proved to me, not only 



' Aug. 19, 1694. 
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by your last argument, but by the opinions of all men I spake withal, 
and the point of mine own satisfaction, which I protested should be 
exceeding great if, for all her unkindness and discomforts past, she 
should do this one thing for my sake. She did acknowledge you had a 
good wit and an excellent gift of speech, and much other good learning. 
But in the law, she rather thought you could make shoio to the uttermost 
of your knowledge, than that you were deep. I added, her Majesty had 
made me suffer and give way in many things else, which all I should 
bear, not only with patience, biit with great contentment, if she would 
but grant my humble suit in this one ; and for the pretence of the ap- 
probation given you upon partiality, that all the world, lawyers. Judges, 
and all, could not be partial to you ; for somewhat you were crossed for 
their own interest, and some for their friends ; but yet all did yield to 
your merit." — " I have received your letter, and since I have had 
opportunity to deal freely with the Queen. I have dealt confidently 
with her, as a matter wherein I did more labour to overcome her delays 
than I did fear her denial. 1 told her how much you were thrown 
down with the correction she had already given you, that she might in 
that point hold herself already satisfied. And because I found that 
Tanfield had been most propounded to her, I did most disable him. I 
find the Queen very reserved, staying herself upon giving any kind of 
hope, yet not passionate against you till I grew passionate for you. 1 
irrged her, that, though she could not signify her mind to others, I 
might have a secret promise, wherein I should receive great comfort, as 
in the contrary great unkindness. She said she was neither persuaded 
nor would hear of it till Easter, when she might advise with her counsel, 
who were now all absent ; and, therefore, in passion, bid me go to bed 
if I would talk of nothing else. Wherefore, in passion, I went away, 
saying, while I was with her I could not but solicit for the cause and 
the inan I so much affected ; and, therefore, I would retire myself till I 
might be more graciously heard ; and so we parted. To-morrow I will 
go hence of purpose ; and on Thursday I will write an expostulating 
letter to her. That night, or upon Friday morning, I will be here again, 
and follow on the same course." 

Bacon, feeling " the misery 'tis in suing long to bide," took 
a bold step, and wrote a ' letter to the Queen herself, which is 
most highly creditable to her character, — at least as estimated 
by him,— for, from his language to the Lord Treasurer and 
the Lord Keeper, we need not doubt that he would have 
addressed her in the most fulsome and slave-like strain, if he 
had not thought that he was likely to succeed better by pre- 
tending independence, and avowing a consciousness of his own 
worth : 

" Madam,— Remembering that your Majesty has been gracious to 
me, both in countenancing me and conferring upon me the reversion of 

c ^ 
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a good jilace, and perceiving that your Majesty had taken some dis- 
pleasure towards me, both these were arguments to move me to offer 
unto your Majesty my service, to the end to have means to deserve 
your favour, and to repair my error. Upon this ground I affected my- 
self to no great matter, but only a place of my profession, such as I do 
see divers younger in proceeding to myself and men of no great note do 
without blame aspire unto. But if any of my friends do press this 
matter, 1 do assure your Majesty my, spirit is not with them." It 
sufficeth me that I have let your Majesty know that I am ready to do 
that for the service which I never would do for mine own gain. And if 
your Majesty like others better, I shall, with the Lacedemonian, be glad 
that there is such choice of abler men than myself. Your Majesty's 
favour, indeed, and access to your royal person, 1 did ever, encouraged 
by your own speeches, seek and desire, and I would be Tery glad to be 
reintegi'ate in that. But I will not wrong mine own good mind so much 
as to stand upon that now, when your Majesty may conceive 1 do it but 
to make my. profit of it. But my mind tumeth upon other wheels than 
those of profit. The conclusion shall be, that I wish your Majesty 
served answerable to yourself. Principis est virtus maHma nosse suos. 
Thus I most humbly crave pardon of my boldness and plainness. God 
preserve your Majesty ! " 

According to the fashion of the times, he accompanied this 
letter with the present of a jewel." His hopes were excited 
by a note he received a few days after from his friend Foulke 
Greville, who was at Court when the offering arrived, and 
talked to her Majesty on the subject. " It pleased her withal 
to tell of the jewel you offered her by Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, 
which she had refused, yet with exceeding praise. But either 
I deceive myself, or she was resolved to take it ; and the con- 

" This pretended Indifference in onr friend for now I am like a hawk that bates when I 

Francis is not a little amusing— considering see occasion of service, hut cannot fly because 

that he had been compassing heaven and I am tied to another's flst. But meanwliile 

earth— not altogether abstaining Iiom the I continue my presumption of making to 

ilMlc art— to effect his object. your Majesty my poor oblation of a garment 

° This was an extraordinary gratuity. Bacon —as unworthy the wearing as his service 
had long been in the habit, like other cour- that sends it, but the approach to your ex- 
tiers, of presenting a yearly present to Eliza- cellent person may give worth to both, which 
beth at new year's tide. Several of his letters is all the happiness I aspire unto."' This 
accompanying them are preserved. I will garment was "one pettycoat of white sattin 
give a specimen : embroidered all over like feathers and billets, 
,,,,,„ I, . o ■ ■>!■ . ^"^ '■^ree broad borders fair embroidered' 

Most Excellent Sovereign Mistress, ^jt^ ,„^^,, .^^ f,.„i^g^_ ^,,^^ 0/ kS 

"The only new-years gift which I can and Beauty," In each year an exact inventory 

give your Majesty is that which God hath of new-ye.ar's gifts was taken and signed by 

given to me,— a mind in all humbleness to the Queen, and attested by the proper officers, 

wait upon your commandments and business; The donors vary in rank from the Lord 

wherein I would to God that I were hooded, Keeper Egerton to Charles Smith, dustman 

that I saw less, or that I could perform more : who presents " two bottes of cambric." ' 
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elusion was very kind and gracious. One hundred pounds to 
fifty you shall be her Solicitor." 

The Queen could not forget the " subsichj speech,'' or was 
secretly influenced by Burghley, or was resolved to show that 
Essex was not her master, — and still no appointment took 
place. Bacon's patience had become entirely exhausted. He 
thus writes to Foulke Greville : — 

"What though the Master of the Rolls, and my Lord of Essex, and 
yourself, and others, think my case without doubt, yet in the mean time 
I have a hard condition to stand, so that, whatever service 1 do to her 
Majest}^ it shall be thought but to be servitium viscatum, lime twiij,s 
and fetches to place myself; and so I shall have envy, not thanks. This 
is a course to quench all piood spirits, and to corrupt evei'y man's nature, 
which will, I fear, much hurt ber Majesty's service in the end. 1 have 
been like a piece of stuff bespoken in the shop ; and if her Majesty will 
not take me, it may be the selling by parcels will be more gainf'il. For 
to be, as I told you, like a child following a bird, which, when he is 
nearest, flieth away and Ughteth a little bfibre, and then the child after 
it again, and so in inflintum, — 1 am weary of it, as also of wearying 
my good friends." 

He was at last thrown into a state of mind still more painful 
than suspense, by the overwhelming intelligence 
that a patent was certainly to pass the Great Seal, 
appointing Mr. Serjeant Fleming Solicitor General to her 
Majesty. He was at first wholly overpowered by the blow, 
and then he resolved for ever to retire from public life, and 
travel in foreign countries, — a step which he thus defended : 
"Upon her Majesty's rejecting me with such circumstances, 
though my heart might be good, yet mine eyes would be sore, 
that I should take no pleasure to look upon my friends ; for 
that I was not an impudent man that could face out a disgrace, 
and I hoped her Majesty would not be offended that, not able 
to endure the sun, I fled into the shade." ^ 

He next softened his purpose to exile for the rest of his days 
in the University of Cambridge, where the degree of A.M. had 
been recently conferred upon him.i Writing to Essex, after 
stating that his health was_almost overthrown by what he had 
suifered, he says, " When i revolved the good memory of my 
father, the hear degree of alliance I stand in to my Lord Trea- 

P tiCttertoSirRobertCecU, JanuaTy,1595. tim in hac academia nostra, partim in trans- 

^ GrAce, July 27, 1594. "l^lacet vobis ut mariaisregionibusindialecticis, philosophicis, 

Mr. Franciscus Bacou armiger honorabilis et GrfEcis, Latinisque literis ac ceteris humanic)- 

nobilis viri domini Nicbolai Bacon militis, ribus disciplinis sufficiat ei ut cooptetur in 

&c., iilius post studium decern annorura, par- ordiuem magistrorum in artibue," &c. 
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surer, your Lordship's so signalled and declared favour, the 
honourable testimony of so many councillors, the commenda- 
tions unlaboured and in sort offered by my Lords the Judges 
and the Master of the EoUs ;— that I was voiced with great 
expectation, and, though I say it myself, with the wishes of 
iQost men to the higher place ; ' that I am a man that the 
Queen hath already done for, — and that Princes, especially her 
Majesty, love to make an end where they begin, — and then 
add hereunto the obscureness and many exceptions to my com- 
petitors,— I cannot but conclude with myself that no man ever 
read a more exquisite disgrace ; and therefore truly, my Lord, 
I was determined, if her Majesty reject me, this to do. My 
nature can take no evil ply ; but I will, by God's assistance, 
with this disgrace of my fortune, and yet with that comfort Of 
the good opinion of so many honourable and worthy persons, 
retire myself with a couple of men to Cambridge, and there 
spend my life in my studies and contemplations without look- 
ing back." ' 

He indulged in a short retreat to Essex's villa, Twicken- 
ham Park, "where he once again enjoyed the blessings of 
contemplation in that sweet solitariness which collecteth the 
mind as shutting the eyes does the sight." While there h,e 
writes to the Lord Keeper, " I thought it right to step aside 
for nine days, which is the durance of a wonder, and not for 
any dislike of the world ; for I think her Majesty hath done 
me as great a favour in making an end of this matter as if she 
had enlarged me from some restraint. I will take it upon that 
which her Majesty hath often said, that she doth reserve me 
and not reject me." ' To Burghley he says, " My hope is that, 
whereas your Lordship told me her Majesty was somewhat 
gravelled upon the offence she took at my speech in parlia- 
ment, your Lordship's favourable and good word that I spake 
to the best will be as good a tide to remove her from that 
shelf." " — He soon returned to business and ambition. 

His submission gave great satisfaction to the Queen, and an 
attempt was made to bring about a vacancy in the ofSce of 
Solicitor General for him ; but Fleming could not be conveni- 
ently got rid of — and there was no other move among the law 
officers of the crown during the remainder of this reign. 

Immediately upon his disappointment, Essex sought most 
munificently to console him. " After the Queen," he writes, 

' The Attorney-GeneralsMp— a little out- ' 30 Marcl), 1595. '20 May, 1595. 

break against Colte. " t June, 1595. 
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" had denied me the Solicitor's place, for which his Lordship 
had been a long and earnest suitor on my behalf, it pleased 
him to come to me from Eichmond to Twickenham Park, and 
brake with me, and said, Mr. Bacon, the Queen hath denied me 
the place for you, and hath placed another; 1 know ymi are the least 
part of your own matter ; hut you fare ill because you have chosen me 
for your mean and dependence ; you liave spent your time and thoughts 
in my matters : I die (these were his very words) if I do not some- 
what towards your fortune ; you sJiall not deny to accept a piece of land 
which I will bestow upon you." Francis, having made a decent 
show of resistance, yielded, and was enfeoffed of land at 
Twickenham, which he afterwards sold at an underprice for 
1800Z. He could not cancel all the past obligations of affec- 
tionate friendship, but he might at any rate have reconveyed 
this estate before he appeared as counsel against his bene- 
factor, and before he entered on the task of writing ' A De- 
claration of the Practices and Treasons attempted and com- 
mitted by Eobert Earl of Essex.' 

To prove that he was not deficient in legal acquirements, as 
his detractors had represented, he wrote a treatise 
' Upon the Elements and Use of the Common Law,' 
giving a specimen of the application of his favourite mode of 
reasoning to jurisprudence by the enunciation of general truths 
or "maxims," established by an extensive collection of parti- 
culars. In his preface he inculcated the doctrine which he 
often repeated, and which he acted upon notwithstanding his 
preference of other pursuits, — that there is a debt of obliga- 
tion on every member of a profession to assist in improving 
the science in which he has successfully practised. He dedi- 
cated this work to the Queen, " as a sheaf and cluster of fruit 
of the favourable season enjoyed by the nation from the in- 
fluence of her happy government, by which the people were 
taught that part of the study of a good prince was to adorn 
and honour times of peace by the improvement of the laws !" " 

To indemnify himself for this effort, in the early part of the 
year 1597 he gave to the world his 'Essays,' which ^^ ^^^^ 
we may fairly ascribe to his residence in France 
when Montaigne's Essays were first published and were read 
with rapture by all classes in that country, although it was 
not till long after that, by means of a bad translation, they be- 

X It was only then handed about In MS., recondite and accurate learning, it is still cited 
tint it has passed through several editions as as authority nnder the title of ' Lord Bacon's 
a separate treatise, and, containing much Maxims of the Law.' 
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came popular in England. If not equal in lightness and gi-ace 
to his original, he greatly exceeded him in depth of observation 
and aphoristic sententiousness : he did not succeed so much as 
a delineator of manners, but he laid open the springs of human 
action, and he clothed his thoughts in diction which, for the 
first time, showed the richness and melody of English prose. 
The Essays were not only very favourably received in Eng- 
land, but, being immediately translated into Latin and most of 
the Continental languages, they spread the fame of Bacon, as 
an elegant writer, aU over Europe.'' But this lustre of reputa- 
tion did not seduce him from his greater purposes. " As for 
my Essays, and some other particulars of that nature," said 
he, " I count them but as the recreations of my other studies, 
and in that manner purpose to continue them ; though I am 
not ignorant that these kind of writings would, with less pains 
and assiduity, perhaps yield more lustre and reputation to my 
name than the others I have in hand." ^ 

He was' again returned to the parliament which met in 
October, 1 597, and early in the session introduced two Bills 
against "Enclosures and. the depopulation of towns." The 
practice of " clearing estates" was then going on in some parts 
of England, and we can easily forgive some bad political 
economy brought forward in attempts to prevent or mitigate 
the suffering which this system causes when recklessly pursued 
without regard to the maxim that " property has its duties as 
well as its rights." In his speech introducing his Bills he 
said, " I should be sorry to see within this kingdom that piece 
of Ovid's verse prove true, Jam seges ubi Troja fuit, — in England 
nought but green fields, a shepherd, and a dog. Nemo putat 
illud videri turpe quod sibi sit qumstuosum, and therefore there is 
almost no conscience made in destroying the savour of life ; 
panis sapor vitcB." The Bills were referred to a committee, but 
did not pass." 

He was successful, however, in that which probably in- 
terested him a good deal more, — in for ever effacing the im- 
pression of his unlucky patriotic speech. The Chancellor of the 

y In the first edition tliere were only ten, by infinite pains, he liad bronght his cpmpo- 

but be afterwards expanded some ot these sitions to his own standard of excellence be- 

^nd added considerably to their number. In fore he committed them to the press. The 

his dedication to his brother he says, he pub- 2nd edition was published in 1598, the 3rd in 

lished it to check the circulation of spurious 1612, when he was Solicitor-General, and the 

copies, "like some owners of orchards, who 4th in 1626, after his fall and the year before 

gather the fruit before it is ripe to prevent his death. 

stealing ; " but this was only a pretence of ^ Letter to the Bishop of Winchester, 

authorship, and there can be uo doubt that, " 1 Pari. Hist. 890. 
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Exchequer having moved for a supply, and been seconded by 
Mr. Secretary Cecil, Mr. Francis Bacon rose, not to say any- 
thing of " gentlemen selling their silver plate and yeomen 
their brass pots," but " to make it appear by demonstration, 
what opinion so ever he pretended hy others,'' that, in point of pay- 
ments to the Crown, never subjects were partakers of greater 
freedom and ease. "Whether you look abroad into other 
countries, or look back to former times in this our own 
country, we shall find an exceeding difference in matter of 
taxes ; — which now I reserve to mention — neither will I make 
any observation upon her Majesty's manner of expending and 
issuing treasure, — being not upon excessive and exorbitant 
donations, nor upon sumptuous and unnecessary triumphs, 
buildings, or like magnificence, but upon the preservation, 
proteotiim, and honour of the realm. I dare not scan her 
Majesty's actions, which it becometh me rather to admire in 
silence. Sure I am that the treasure which cometh from you 
to her Majesty is but a vapour which riseth from the earth, 
and, gathering into a cloud, stayeth not there long, but, on 
the same earth, falleth again."" Accordingly a bill for a 
larger supply than was asked last parliament passed without 
opposition. 

Bacon was now in high favour at Court, as well as still 
popular in the House by his eloquence,'' and in the country 
by his writings. But he was desperately poor, for authorship, 
as j-et, brought no profit, and his general practice at the bar 
was very inconsiderable. In spite of his economical habits, 
he had contracted some debts which were troublesome to him ; 
and it was uncertain whether there might be an opening for 
him in the ofBce of Solicitor General during the life of the 
Queen, who was now labouring under the infirmities of age. 
He therefore made a bold attempt to restore his position by 
matrimony. He was ever cold-blooded and calculating, not 
even affecting anything romantic or tender. " You may ob- 
serve," says he, " that amongst all the great and worthy 
persons whereof the memory remaineth, either ancient or re- 
cent, there is not one that hath been transported to the mad 
degree of love, — which shows that great spirits and great 
business do keep out this weak passion. There was never 

h Thus he already has learned to sneer at cessus, dum in ea domo sedit, pergratns 

the liberal party. semper fuit ; in qua s^pe peroravit non sine 

c 1 Pari. Hist. 905. mogoo opplausu."— ifawiey. 
d " Comitiis parliamentariis inferioiis con- 
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proud man thought so absurdly well of himself as the lover 
doth of the person loved ; and therefore it is well said that it 
is impossible to love and to be wise." " He did not, on this oc- 
casion, at all depart from his notions of what was becoming in 
" a great and worthy person ;" for instead of offering incense 
to Venus, he was only considering of a scheme to make his pot 
boil. A daughter of Sir Thomas Cecil, the eldest son of Lord 
Burghley, had married Sir William BTatton, the nephew and 
heir of Lord Chancellor Hatton, and was soon after left a widow 
with a very large fortune at her own disposal. She was like- 
wise noted for her wit, spirit, and turn for fashionable amuse- 
ments. What was worse, she was said to be of a capricious 
and violent temper. Upon the whole, Bacon thought that the 
advantages of the connexion predominated, and after a proper 
course of attention, in which he met with little encourage- 
ment, he proposed to her. It was a curious circumstance that 
she was at the same time addressed by his successful rival for 
the offices of Attorney and Solicitor General, Sir Edward Coke, 
who was then a widower with a large family and an immense 
fortune. If she had not read Francis Bacon's Essay on Love, 
and so suspected him to be of a oold constitution, one would 
have thought that she could not have hesitated for a moment 
between her accomplished cousin, — a bachelor between thirty 
and forty, — although then a briefless barrister, yet destined to 
high office, — and the crabbed Attorney General, with all his 
practice and large estates, who was well stricken in years, 
and to whom there were " seven objections — his six children 
and himself." Bacon met with a flat refusal, and she evidently 
favoured his rival. He thought, however, that he might suc- 
ceed through the recommendation of Essex, who was then em- 
barking on his famous expedition to Cadiz, and whom he 
thus addressed :— " My suit to your Lordship is for your 
several letters to be left with me dormant to the gentlewoman 
and either of her parents. Wherein I do not doubt but, as 
the beams of your favour have often dissolved the coldness of 
my fortune, so in this argument your Lordship will do the like 
with your pen." 

Essex's letter to the cruel young widow would have been a 
great curiosity, but it is lost. To Sir Thomas Cecil he writes, 
" My dear and worthy friend Mr. Francis Bacon is a suitor to 
my Lady Hatton, your daughter. What his virtues and ex- 
cellent parts are, you are not ignorant. What advantages you 

" Essay oft Love, 
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may give, both to yourself and to your house, by having a 
son-in-law so qualified, and so likely to rise in his profession, 
you may easily judge. Therefore, to warrant my moving of 
you to incline favourably to his suit, I will only add this, that, 
if she were my sister or daughter, I protest 1 would as con- 
fidently resolve to farther it as I now persuade you." He 
wrote a similar letter to Lady Cecil, who was one of the co- 
heirs of Neville Lord Latimer, assuring her that she would 
happily bestow her daughter on Francis Bacon, "and if," says 
he, " my faith be anything, I protest, if I had one as near to 
me as she is to j'ou, I had rather match her with him than 
with men of far greater titles." Nevertheless, the wayward 
Lady Hatton thought fit to run off with the future Chief 
Justice, and to enter into a clandestine and irregular marriage 
with hitn, for which they were both prosecuted in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court. Bacon, in the result, had great reason to rejoice 
at this escape ; for the lady, from the honeymoon onwards, 
led Coke a most wretched life — refusing even to take his name, 
separating from him, doing everything to vex and annoy him, 
and teaching his child to rebel against him. 

However, the first effect of this discomfiture of Bacon, 
which, as we may suppose, was much talked of at Court and 
in the City, was to bring down upon him a relentless creditor ; 
and, instead of entertaining Elizabeth as he had expected at 
Harefield, part of Lady Hatton's possessions which had be- 
longed to Sir Christopher, — he soon found himself confined in 
a spunging-house. He had borrowed the sum of 3001. from a 
usurer in Lombard Street of the name of Sympson, for which 
he had given a bond. An action having been brought against 
him on the bond, — as he had no defence, he gave a cognovit, 
with a stay of execution. The time of forbearance expired, 
and he was still unprepared to pay. He denounces " the Lom- 
bard "'as very hard-hearted, seemingly without much reason ; 
for when there was a writ out against him in the city, and he 
came to dine with Sheriff More, orders were given to the 
ofiicer not to disturb the festivity of the day by arresting him. 
But a few days after, information being given that he had been 
seen to enter the Tower, he was "trained" as he returned 

through the city, and a "b bailiff" sacrilegiously placed 

his hand on the shoulder of the future Lord Chancellor, and 
author of the Novum Organvm. They wished to carry him im- 
mediately to gaol : but his friend Sheriff More " recommended 

f This seems then to have been iKed as a term of reproach, as Jew now is with us. 
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him to an handsome house in Coleman Street." The " Lom- 
bard," who lived close by, was sent for divers times, but would 
not so much as vouchsafe to come and speak with the poor 
prisoner, or take any order in the affair, but would leave him 
to his fate : " although," says Bacon, " a man I never provoked 
with a cross word — no, nor with many delays." 

In this extremity he wrote a letter to Lord Keeper Egerton, 
suggesting that, as he had gone to the Tower on " a service of 
the Queen of no mean importance," he was privileged from 
arrest even in execution, " earido manendo et redeundo ;" but, 
without insisting on his privilege, requesting the Lord Keeper 
to send for Sympson, and to bring him to some reason." He 
wrote a similar letter from his place of captivity to Mr. Secre- 
tary Cecil, in which he says, — " To belay me while he knew I 
came from the Tower about her Majesty's special service was, 
to my understanding, very bold." '' A satisfactory arrange- 
ment was made for the payment of the debt, and in a few days 
he was set at liberty. 

To this disgrazia Coke ungenerously alluded in the famous 
altercation he afterwards had with Bacon at the bar of the 
Court of Exchequer. Mr. Attorney seems to have taken great 
oifence because, without his sanction, and without his having 
a brief and a fee, the Queen's Counsel had presumed to make 
a motion about re-seizing the lands of a relapsed recusant in 
which the Crown was concerned. Bacon in his own defence 
having used as gentle and reasonable terms as might be, Mr. 
Attorney kindled and said, " Mr. Bacon, if you have any tooth 
against me, pluck it out, for it will do you more hurt than all 
the teeth in your head will do you good." 

Bacon {ooldly). — " Mr. Attorney, I respect you ; I fear you 
not : and the less you speak of your own greatness, the more 
I will think of it." 

Mr. Attorney. — " I think scorn to stand upon terms of great- 
ness towards you, who are less than little, — less than the 
least (adding other such strange light terms, with that in- 
solence which cannot be expressed)." 

Banon (stirred, yet seJf -possessed). — " Mr. Attorney, do not de- 
press me so far ; fur I have been your better, and may be again 
when it please the Queen." 

" With this," says Bacon, " he spake neither I nor himself 
could tell what, as if he had been born Attorney General, and in 

e Letters to the Lord Keeper and Sir E. Cecil, September 1598. Worlcs, vol. vi 42 
h Ibid. 
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the end bade me not meddle with the Queen's business but 
with mine own, and that I was unsworn." ' 

Bacon. — " Sworn or not sworn is all one to an honest man ; 
I have ever set my service first, and myself second ; and I wish 
to Go(i you would do the like." 

Mr. Attorney. — " It were good to clap a capias utlegatum upon 
your back." 

Baton. — "I thank God you cannot,— but you are at fault 
and hunt upon an old scent." '' 

An account of this scene was immediately sent by Bacon 
to Secretary Cecil, " as one careful of his advancement and 
jealous of his wrongs," and it must be taken with some grains 
of allowance, — though he says, " he dared trwst lumour in it, 
unless it were malicious or extreme partial," but on both sides 
it greatly exceeded the licence of forensic logomachy in our 
times, and with us much less must have led to a hostile meet- 
ing on Wimbledon Common or at Calais. But the law of 
the duello, which was studied so sedulously in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. by all other classes of gentlemen, seems 
to have been entirely neglected by those who addicted them- 
selves to the common law of this realm. 

Coke, conscious of his own inferiority in all liberal acquire- 
ments, continued to take every opportunitj' to " disgrace and 
disable " Bacon's law, and his experience, and his discretion 
as an advocate. Yet this year the Essayist and leader of the 
House of Commons gave proofs of professional learning and 
skill, which ought for ever to have saved him .from such 
taunts. He wrote ' The History of the Alienation OiBce,' a 
treatise worthy of Hale, — showing a most copious and accurate 
acquaintance with existing law, and with our legal anti- 
quities. 

He likewise published his celebrated argument in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber in Chudleigh's Case, or ' the Case of Per- 
petuities.' "" About this time occurred a very important crisis in 
the history of the Law of Eeal Property in England. An attempt, 
which in the following century succeeded in Scotland, was mak- 
ing to introduce, by the artifices of conveyancing, a system of un- 
limited substitutions, or strict entails, which should effectually 
bar every species of alienation. The great question in this 
particular case was, " whether, there being a remainder 

. 7.1!. not sworn as Attorney or Solicitor- ^ Bacon's Works, vol. t1. 46. 
fieneral ; yet he must have taken the oaths ■" 1 Eep. 120, a. 
to serve her Majesty as Queen's Counsel. 
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limited by way of iise upon a contingency, the destruction of 
the contingent estate by feoffment before the contingent re- 
mainder came in esse destroyed the contingent remainder?" — - 
it being denied that, where the contingent remainder was 
limited by way of use, there was any necessity that it should 
vest, as at common law, at or before the determination of the 
preceding estate. Bacon's argument against this subtle device 
to create a perpetuity, — one of the most masterly ever heard 
in Westminster Hall, — he afterwards shaped into a ' Eeading 
on the Statute of Uses,' which he delivered when Double 
Eeader of Gray's Inn, a tract which we now possess, and 
which shows the legal acuteness of a Feame or a Sugden. 
He did not himself undervalue his exertions in placing the 
law on the satisfactory footing on which it has remained in 
England ever since, — striking the happy medium between 
mere life interests and perpetuities, — and providing at once 
for the stability of families, necessary in a mixed monarchy, 
and freedom of commerce in land, necessary for wealth under 
every form of government whatever. " I have chosen," says 
he, " to read upon the Statute of Uses, a law whereupon the 
inheritances of this realm are tossed at this day like a ship 
upon the sea, in such sort, that it is hard to say which bark 
will sink and which will get to the haven ; that is to say, what 
assurances will stand good, and what will not. Neither is 
this any lack or default in the pilots, the grave and learned 
Judges, but the tides and currents of received eiTor, and un- 
warranted and abusive experience, have been so strong as they 
were not able to keep a right course according to the law. 
Herein, though I could not be ignorant either of the difficulty 
of the matter which he that taketh in hand shall soon find, or 
much less of my own unableness which I have continual sense 
and feeling of, yet because I had more means of absolution 
than the younger sort, and more leisure than the greater sort, 
I did think it not impossible to work some profitable effect ; 
the rather where an inferior wit is bent and constant upon one 
subject, he shall many times, with patience and meditation, 
dissolve and undo many of the knots which a greater wit, dis- 
tracted with many matters, would rather cut in two than un- 
knit ; and, at the least, if my invention or judgment be too 
barren or too weak, yet by the benefit of other arts I did hope 
to dispose and digest the authorities and opinions which are in 
cases of uses in such order and method as they should take 
light one from another, though they took no light from me." 
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This I think may be considered the most auspicious period 
of Bacon's career. By increased practice at the bar a.d. 1593, 
he had overcome his pecuniary difficulties. He was ^^^^■ 
sure of professional advancement upon the next vacancy. He 
had been slighted by Lady Hatton, but the Queen showed 
much more personal favour to him than to his rival, Coke, the 
Attorney General, and consulted him about the progress and 
conduct of all her law and revenue causes. She not only gave 
him frequent audiences at her palace, but visited him and dined 
with him in a quiet way in his lodge at Twickenham." His 
literary eminence was very great both in England and on the 
Continent, — not only from what he had already published, but 
from the great works he was known to have in hand, an out- 
line of which he was at all times willing to communicate to 
such as were capable of appreciating his plans and discoveries. 
Above all, his reputation was as yet untarnished. His sudden 
wheel from the liberal to the conservative side— an occurrence 
which, even ia our days, society easily pardons from its fre- 
quency — was then considered merely as the judicious correc- 
tion of a youthful indiscretion. All was now bright hope with 
him for the future — without self-reproach when he reflected on 
the past. 



CHAPTEE LIII. 

CONTINUATION OF THE LIFE OF LORD BACON TO THE END OF THE EEION 
OF ELIZABETH. 

Transactions now come upon us, which, thoiigh they did not 
seriously mar Bacon's fortunes, have affixed a greater stain 
upon his memory than even that judicial corruption by which 
he was at once precipitated from the height of power and 
greatness. 

" Bacon has himself given us a very within case of treason .' "—^acon. "For 

amusing specimen of the royal talk on such treason. Madam, I surely find none ; but 

occasions. It seems her Majesty was mightily for felcmy very mmy."— Elizabeth (very 

incensed against a book lately published, eagerly), " Wherein F"— Bacon. "Madam, 

which she denounced as " a seditious prelude the author hath committed very apparent 

to put Into the people's head boldness and theft, for he hath taken most of the sentences 

faction," and, having an opinion that there of Cornelius Tacitus, and translated them into 

was treason in it, asked him, "if he could English, and put them into his text."— 42)0- 

not find any places in it that might be drawn logy. Works, vol. vi. 221. 
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We have seen how Essex beliaved to him witli princely mia- 
nificenoe, and with more than fraternal affection. Their 
intimacy continued without abatement till the ill-fated young 
nobleman had incurred the displeasure of his Sovereign. He 
steadily supported the interest of his friend at Court by his 
personal exertions : and when he was to be absent in his expe- 
dition to the coast of Spain, he most earnestly recommended 
him to the Queen, and all over whom he could expect to exer- 
cise any influence. Bacon repaid this kiadness by the salutary 
advice he gave him, and above aU by cautioning him against 
going as Lord-Deputy to Ireland — a service unfit for his abili- 
ties, and which, from the errors he was in danger of committing 
in it, and the advantage to be taken of his absence by his ene- 
mies, was likely to lead to his ruin. 

In spite of Essex's unfortunate campaign and unsuccessful 
negotiations ia Ireland, Bacon stuck' by him as a defender, — 
believing that he retained his place in the Queen's heart, and 
that he would yet have the disposal of the patronage of the 
Crown. On his sudden return without leave from his com- 
mand, and his hurrying down to Nonsuch, where the Court 
lay. Bacon followed him, and had the mortification to find, 
that, after a gleam of returning favour, the Earl had been 
ordered into confinement. But, to guard against exaggeration 
of the misconduct about to be exposed, I most eagerly admit 
that now, and down to the hour when the unhappy youth 
expiated his offences on the scaffold. Bacon showed him as 
much countenance as was entirely consistent with his own 
safety, convenience, and hope of advancement. 

In a short interview with him at Nonsuch, he said, "My 
Lord, Nubecula est, cito transihit ; it is but a mist ;" and he wisely 
advised him " to seek access to the Queen importune, opportune, 
seriously, sportingly, every way." ° 

While Essex was a prisoner in the custody of Lord Keeper 
Egerton, at York House, as Bacon had frequent interviews 
with the Queen, which, he says, were only " about causes of 
her revenue and law business," the rumour ran that he was in- 
censing her against his young patron ; and even Eobert Cecil 
mentioned it to him, saying one day in his house at the Savoy, 
" Cousin, I hear it, but I believe it not, that you should do 
some ill office to my Lord of Essex : for my part I am merely 
passive, and not active, in this action ; and I follow the 
Queen, and that heavily, and I lead her not. The same 

° Apology. Worka, vol, vi. 219. 
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course I would wish you to take." Francis justified himself, 
and we believe truly, from the imputation. According to his 
own account he did everything in his power to induce her to 
restore him to favour, resorting for this purpose to rhyme 
as well as to reason. About the middle of Michaelmas term, 
1600, as she intimated her intention to dine with him at 
Twickenham, "though he professed not to be a poet, he 
prepared a sonnet, directly tending and alluding to draw on 
her Majesty's reconcilement to my Lord," — which he pre- 
sented to her at her departure. He likewise, as he says, 
strongly dissuaded her from prosecuting Essex, on account of 
his great popularity ; and he adds, " Never was I so ambitious 
of anything in my lifetime as I was to have carried some token 
or favour from her Majesty to my Lord, — using all the art I 
had both to procure hei- Majesty to send, and myself to be the 
messenger." Elizabeth mentioning to him one day at '\^'hite- 
hall the nomination of Lord Mountjoy for Deputy in Ireland, 
Bacon said to her, " Surel}', Madam, if you mean not to emploj- 
my Lord of Essex thither again, your Majesty cannot make a 
better choice." "Essex!" said she; "whensoever I send 
Essex back again into Ireland, I will marry you ; — claim it 
of me." Whereunto, out of zeal for the imprisoned Earl, 
he said, " Well, Madam, I will release that contract, if his 
going be for the good of your state." She was so far offended, 
that in Christmas, Lent, and Easter term following, when he 
came to her on law business, her face and manner were not so 
clear and open to him as usual, and she was entirely silent 
respecting Essex. After that she declared that she was re- 
solved to proceed against him — by information ore tenus in the 
Star Chamber, although it should be ad castigationem, et non ad 
destructimem. Then, to divert her entirely from this purpose. 
Bacon said, " Madam, if you will have me speak to you in this 
argument, I must speak to you as Friar Bacon's head spake, 
that said first Time is, and then Time was, and Time will never he : 
it is now far too late — the matter is cold, and hath taken too 
much wind." 

We have the account of these dialogues only from himself 
after her death, and it is to be regarded with great suspicion, 
as there is reason to think that she gave a somewhat different 
version of them in her lifetime ; for, introducing his narrative, 
and alluding to the stories circulated against him, he says, " I 
will not think that they grew any way from her Majesty's 
own speeches, whose memory I will ever honour; if they 
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did, she is with God, and miserum est Icedi de quibus non possis 
queri." 

He takes to himself the entire merit of having the Star 
Chamber prosecution converted into the extra-judicial inquiry 
before the Lord Keeper and other Commissioners at York 
House,'' by saying to her, "Why, Madam, if you will needs 
have a proceeding, you were best have it in some siich sort as 
Ovid spoke of his mistress, est aliquid luce patente minus." 

It is quite certain, however, that he had never ventured to 
visit the disgraced favourite during his long captivity, or to 
give him any public support ; and the people (to the honour of 
England be it spoken), ever shocked by private treachery and 
ingratitude, were indignant at his conduct, and gave credit to 
"a sinister speech raised of him how he was a suitor to be 
used against my Lord of Essex at that time." To clear him- 
self from this imputation, he has left us the substance of 
a letter which he wrote to her when he heard " that her 
Majesty was not yet resolved whether she would have him 
forborne in the business or no," and which, I must say, rather 
betrays an apprehension that he might lose the advantage and 
e'dat of holding a brief in a case of such public expectation : 
"That if she would be pleased to spare me in my Lord of 
Essex's cause out of the consideration she took of my obli- 
gation towards hiin, I should reckon it for one of her greatest 
favours ; but, otliarmse, desiring her Majesty to think that I know the 
degrees of duties ; and that no particular obligation whatsoever to any 
subject could supplant or loeaken that entireness of duty that I did owe 
and bear to her service." The vindication was completely satis- 
factory to himself, according to his own standard of honour 
and delicacy, for he says triumphantly, " This was the goodly 
suit I made, being a respect no man that had his wils could 
have omitted." 

But in casting the parts to be taken by the different counsel, 
he was not satisfied with the minor one assigned to him, which 
was to show that Essex had given some countenance to the 
libellous publication stolen from Cornelius Tacitus ; and he 
objected to the allotment, — " That it was an old matter and 
had no manner of coherence with the rest of the charge ;" bvit 
he was answered in a manner showing that others knew better 
what became him than himself, "because it was considered 
how I stood to my Lord of Essex, therefore that part was 
thought fittest for me which did him the least hurt, for that, 

.. P Apology, vol. vl. 200, 221. 
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whereas all the rest was matter of charge and accusation, this 
only was but matter of caveat and admonition." Though, 
" nolens volens, he could not avoid the part laid upon him by the 
Queen's pleasure," when the day came he made the most of it, 
and, admitting that " he did handle it not tenderly," he 
assures us that this seeming harshness " must be ascribed to 
the superior duty he owed to the Queen's fame and honour in a 
public proceeding, and partly to the intention he had to uphold 
himself in credit and strength with the Queen, the better to be 
able to do my Lord good offices afterwards ! " 

At the Queen's request he wrote out for her a report of this 
trial, which he read to her in two several afternoons ; and 
when he came to Essex's defence, he says, she was much 
moved, and, ■ praising the manner in which it was given, ob- 
served, " she perceived old love could not easily be forgotten." 
Upon which, he tells us, he ventured to reply, " that he hoped 
she meant that of herself." 

He really had a desire, — if not to satisfy his conscience, — 
for the sake of his reputation, to assist in restoring Essex to 
favour. With this view he composed several letters for him 
to be addressed to the Queen, and a letter, supposed to be 
written by his brother to Essex, — with the answer from Essex 
to his brother, — which were privately shown to the Queen 
with a view of mollifying her. 

On one occasion, mentioning to her a doctor who had for a 
time cured his brother of the gout, but that the patient had 
afterwards found himself worse, she said, " I will tell you. 
Bacon, the error of it ; the manner of these empirics is to con- 
tinue one kind of medicine, which at the first is proper, being 
to draw out the ill htimour, but after, they have not the dis- 
cretion to change the medicine." " Good Lord, Madam," 
said he, "how wisely and aptly can you speak and discern 
of physic ministered to the body, and consider not that there is 
the like occasion of physic ministered to the mind ! " And then 
he went on to apply the doctrine to the case of Essex, from 
whom the humour had been sufficiently drawn, and who stood 
in need of having strength and comfort ministered to him. 

Essex was now liberated from custody, but soon began 
to set the Court at defiance, and Bacon became very unhappy 
at the double game he himself had been playing ; for there 
was little prospect of the favourite being restored to power ; 
and in the mean time Elizabeth testified great displeasure with 
his old "Mentor," under whose advice she believed he was 
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acting. For three months she would not converse with her 
"counsel extraordinary," even on law matters, and "she 
turned away from him with express and purpose-like dis- 
countenance wheresoever she saw him." At last, after new- 
year's-tide, lie boldly demanded an audience, with the evident 
intention of intimating to her that he was ready to renounce 
all connexion with Essex for ever. He tells us that he thus 
addressed her:— "Madam, I see you withdraw your favour 
from me, and now I have lost many friends for your sake. I 
shall lose you too : you have put me like one of those that the 
Prenohmen call enfans perdus, that serve on foot before horse- 
men ; so have you put me into matters of envy, without place or 
without strength ; and I know at chess a pawn before the king 
is ever much played upon. A great many love me not because 
they think I have been against my Lord of Essex, and you 
love me not because you know I have been for him ; yet will 
I never repent me that I have dealt in simplicity of heart 
towards you both, without respect of cautions to myself, and, 
therefore, vivus vidensque pereo. If I do break my neck, I shall 
do it in a manner as Mr. Dorrington did it, which walked on 
the battlements of the church many days, and took a view and 
survey where he should fall. And so. Madam, I am not so 
simple but that I take a prospect of my overthrow ; only I 
thought I would tell you so much, that you may know that it 
was faith, and not folly, that brought me into it, and so I will 
pray for you." He says, that by this speech, uttered with some 
passion, her Majesty was exceedingly moved, and said to him, 
G-rafia mea sufficit, with other sensible and tender words ; but as 
touching my Lord of Essex, ne verbum quidem. " Whereupon," 
saj^s he, " I departed, resting then determined to meddle no 
more in the matter, as that, I saw, would overthrow me, and 
not be able to do him any good." i 

To this selfish resolve may be ascribed the fatal catastrophe 
which soon followed. Essex, initated by the Queen's refusal 
to renew his patent for the monopoly of sweet wines, was be- 
ginning to engage in very criminal and very foolish projects ; 
but if Bacon, whom he was yet inclined to love and honour, 
had continued to keep up an intercourse with him, had visited 
him in Essex House, had seen the desperate companions with 
whom he vra,s there associating, and had warned him of the 
danger to which he was exposing himself and the state, it is 
utterly impossible that the mad attempt to raise an insur- 

1 Apology. Works, vol. vi. 231. 
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rection in the city, and forcibly to get possession of the 
Queen's person, should ever have been hazarded. But the 
rash enthusiast, suddenly deserted by him on whose sagacity 
and experience he had relied ever since he had entered into 
public life, listened to the advice of men destitute alike of piTi- 
denoe and of virtue ; and, after committing the clearest acts 
of treason and rebellion, was obL'ged to surrender himself to 
justice. 

It might have been expected that now, at any rate, struck 
with remorse and overcome by tenderness, Bacon would have 
hastened to the noble prisoner's cell in the Tower to comfort 
and console him, — to assist him in preparing an almost hope- 
less defence, — ^to devise schemes with him for assuaging the 
anger of the Queen, — to teach him how he might best avail 
himself for his deliverance of that ring which Bacon knew had 
been intrusted to him, with a promise that it should bend her 
to mercy whenever returned to her, — which she was anxiously 
looking to see till the very moment of his execution, and the 
thought of which embittered her own end. At all events, he 
might have helped his fated friend to meet death, and have 
accompanied hi-m to the scaffold. 

Tranquillised by an assurance that he was to be employed, 
along with the Queen's Serjeant and the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, as counsel for the Crown, on the trial of Essex before 
the Lord High Steward, Bacon spent the ten days which 
elapsed between the commitment to the Tower and the ar- 
raignment, shut up in his chambers in Gray's Inn, stud)-ing 
the law of treason, — looking out for parallel cases of an aggra- 
vated nature in the history of other countries,— and considering 
how he might paint the unpardonable guilt of the accused in 
even blacker colours than could be employed by the ferocious 
Coke, famous for insulting his victims. 

The 19th of February arrived. Bacon took his place early 
at the bar of the Court constructed for the Peers in West- 
minster Hall, — his mind filled with the precedents and 
the tropes he had accumulated. Even U must have felt 
a temporary pang when the object of general sympathy, 
as vet little turned of thirty years of age,— whose courage 
wa.s so exalted, whose generosity was so unbounded, whose 
achievements were so brilliant, who had ever testified to him a 
friendship not exceeded by any mentioned in history or fiction, 
—was conducted into the Hall by Sir Walter Ealeigh and the 
officers of the Tower, preceded by the axe, its edge still 
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turned from Mm till the certain verdict of Guilty should be 
pronounced. But if Bacon felt a little awkwardness when he 
first met the eye of his friend, he soon recovered his composure, 
and he conducted himself throughout the day with coolness, 
zeal, and dexterity. 

Yelverton, the Queen's Serjeant, and Coke, the Attorney 
General, first addressed the Peers, and adduced the evidence. 
Essex then, unassisted with counsel, made his defence, chiefly 
dwelling upon the provocation he had to right himseK by force 
from the machinations of his enemies, who had plotted his 
destruction. The reply was intrusted to Bacon, although it 
ought to have been undertaken by Fleming, the Solicitor 
General. We have only a short sketch of it, — from which we 
learn, that, taunting Essex with having denied nothing ma- 
terial, he particularly addressed himself to the apology he had 
lelied upon, — comparing him to Cain, the first murderer, who 
took up "an excuse by impudency," and to Pisistratus, who, 
doting on the affections of the citizens, and wishing to usurp 
supreme power, wounded his own body that it might be 
thought he had been in danger. He thus concluded : " And 
now, my Lord, all you have said or can say in answer to these 
matters are but shadows, and therefore methinke it were your 
best course to confess, and not to justify."' 

It so happened that the topics on which Essex had relied in 
his defence were chiefly taken from a letter which Bacon had 
penned for him to Queen Elizabeth. The simple-minded Earl, 
unprepared for such duplicity, and unable to distinguish be- 
tween his private friend and the Queen's counsel, now exclaimed, 
'■ May it please your Lordship, I must produce Mr. Bacon 
for a witness." He then went on to explain the contents of 
the letter, whereby, " it will appear what conceit he held 
of me, and now otherwise he here coloureth and pleadeth the 
contrary." 

Bacon, a little abashed, thus retorted : — " My Lord, I spent- 
more hours to make you a good subject than upon any man 
in the world besides ; but, since you have stirred upon this 
point, my Lord, I dare warrant you this letter will not blush ; 
for I did but perform the part of an honest man, and ever 
laboured to have done you good, if it might have been, and to 
no other end ; for what I intended for your good was wished 
from the heart, without touch of any man's honour." 

Essex made a feeling appeal to the Peers sitting on his trial 

' Hart. MS. No. 6854. I St. Tr. 1350. 
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against " these orators, who, out of a foiin and custom of 
speaking, would throw so much criminal odium upon him, 
while answering at the peril of his life a particular charge 
brought against him." " And," he said, in a manner that made 
a deep impression on all who heard him, " I protest before the 
ever-living God, as he may have mercy on me, that my con- 
science is clear from any disloyal thought or harm to her 
^Majesty. My desire ever hath been to be free from bloodshed. 
If in all my thoughts and purposes I did not ever desire the 
good estate of my Sovereign and country as of my own soul, I 
beseech the Lord to set some mark upon me in this place for a 
just vengeance of my untruths to all the world. And God, 
which knoweth the secrets of all hearts, knoweth that I never 
sought the cro^vn of England, nor ever wished to be a higher 
degree than a subject. I only sought to secure my access to 
the Queen, that I might speedily have unfolded my griefs unto 
her Majesty against my piivate enemies, but not to have shed 
one drop of their blood. For my religion it is sound, and as I 
live I mean to die in it." 

This appeal might, from sympathy, have produced a verdict 
of iwt guilty, or might have softened the resentment of Eliza- ' 
beth ; but, to deprive him of all chance of acquittal or of mercy. 
Bacon, after again pointing out how slenderly he had an- 
swered the objections against him, most artfully and inhu- 
manly compared him to the Dulie de Guise, the leader of the 
league in France, who kept in tutelage the last prince of the 
House ofValois, and who on "the day of the Barrioadoes" at 
Paris, intending to take forcible possession of his Sovereign's 
person, with the purpose of dethroning him, had such con- 
fidence in the love of the citizens, that he appeared to lead the 
intended insurrection in his doublet and hose, attended with 
only eight men, — and who, when he was obliged to yield, the 
King taking arms against him, pretended that he had merely 
contemplated a private quarrel. 

Essex having been condemned, Elizabeth wavered to the 
last moment about canying the sentence into execution. One 
while relenting, she sent- her commands, by Sir Edward Carey, 
that he should not be executed ; — then, remembering his per- 
verse obstinacy,— that he scorned to ask her pardon or to send 
her the ring, the appointed pledge of love and reconciliation, 

she from time to time recalled the reprieve. It is highly 

probable that, under these circumstances. Bacon might have 
saved the life of his friend, either by advising him or inter- 
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ceding for him. He went not to the Tower, and although, 
" between the arraignment and my Lord's suffering, he was 
once with the Queen, yet he durst not deal directly for my 
Lord, as things stood." He tells us, indeed, that "he did 
commend her Majesty's mercy, terming it to her as an excel- 
lent bahn that did continually distil from her sovereign hands, 
and made an excellent odour in the senses of her peoj)le." 
But while he thus flattered her, he did not venture to hint 
that her reputation for mercy would be endangered by suffer- 
ing the law to take its course against Essex, who, though 
technically guilty of treason, instead of " imagining and com- 
passing her death," felt for her the sincerest loyalty and reve- 
rence, and would cheerfully have died in her defence. Why 
did he not throw himself on his knees before her, and pray for 
a pardon ? — Because, while it was possible that he might have 
melted her, it was possible that he might have offended her, 
and that, a vacancy in the office of Solicitor General occurring, 
he might be again passed over. 

Worse remains behind. The execution being deeply deplored 
and censured by the people, and Elizabeth, when she after- 
wards appeared in public, being received with the coldest 
silence instead of the enthusiastic plaudits to which she had 
been accustomed for forty years, she wished a pamphlet to be 
written to prove that Essex was properly put to death, and she 
selected Francis Bacon to write it. He, without hesitation, 
undertook the task, pleased " that her Majesty had taken a 
liking of his pen," and, with his usual industry and ability, 
soon produced ' A Declaration of the Practices and Treasons of 
Eobert, late Earl of Essex.' 

No honourable man would purchase Bacon's subsequent ele- 
vation at the price of being the author of this publication. A 
mere report of the trial for treason would have been excusable ; 
but, to calumniate the memory of his friend, he goes back to a 
period when they were living together on tei-ms of the closest 
intimacy, — when Essex was entirely under his influence ; — 
and he accuses him of crimes of which he knew that the de- 
ceased was entirely innocent. Having begun by saying that 
the favourite aspired to the greatness of the Prmfeotus Proetorio 
under the emperors of Eome, he charges him with having 
formed a treasoaable design when he first went Deputy to 
Ireland. " For being a man by nature of an high imagination, 
and a great promiser to himself as well as to others, he was 
confident that if he were once the first person in a kingdom, 
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and a sea between the Queen's seat and his, and Wales the 
nearest land from Ireland, and that he had got the flower of 
the English forces into his hands, which he thought so to 
intermix with his own followers as the whole body should 
mo"ve by his spirit, and if he might also have absolutely into 
his own hands potestatem vitx et necis et arlitrium belli et pacis over 
the rebels, he shordd be able to make that place of lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland as a rise or step to ascend to his desired 
greatness in England." Next, all his proceedings in Ireland 
are converted into overt acts of this treasonable design. But 
none knew better than Bacon that, though Essex's Irish policy 
had been unwise and unfortunate, he had most earnestly done 
his best to serve his country, and that when he returned 
he had been both publicly and privately absolved of all dis- 
loyalty, — the only charge maintained against him being, that 
he had acted in some instances contrary to his instructions. In 
the report of the trial, several material passages of the deposi- 
tions favourable to the accused are omitted ; and in the ori- 
ginals preserved in the State Paper Offices, and verified by the 
handwriting of Sir Edward Coke, there may he seen opposite 
these passages, in the handwriting of Bacon, the abbreviated 
direction — " am." ' 

Bacon vainly attempts to mitigate his own infamy by say- 
ing, " Never Secretary had more particular and express di- 
rections in every point how to guide my hand in it;" — adding 
that, after the first draught, it was materially altered by cer- 
tain councillors to whom it was propounded by her Majesty's 
appointment, — he himself giving only words and form of style. 
After the specimen I have exhibited, what shall we say of 
his asseveration ? — " their Lordships and myself both were as 
religious and curious of tnith as desirous of satisfaction." 

The base ingratitude and the slavish meanness manifested 
by Bacon on this occasion called forth the general indignation 
of his contemporaries. He aftei-wards tried to soften this by 
his ' Apology addressed to Mountjoy Earl of Devonshire, '^a 
tract from which 1 have taken most of the facts on which my 
censure is founded, and which seals his condemnation with 
posterity ; as it not only admits these facts, but shows that he 
had before his eyes no just standard of honour, and that in the 
race of ambition he had lost all sense of the distinction be- 
tween right and vvTong.' 

» This melancholy discovery was made by Trials, vol. i. 332. 
my friend IMr. Jardine. See his Criminal ' He begins by giving a false account of 
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A zealous advocate, however, has sprung up, who, consider- 
ing Bacon to be the purest as well as the " wisest and brightest 
of mankind," pronounces his conduct through the whole 
course of these transactions to be deserving of high admira- 
tion." It will be necessary to do little more than notice the 
heads of the defence or panegyric. 1. "Bacon did weU in 
preferring the Queen to Essex, as she had been so jiind to him ; 
and, instead of pampering him vsdth good things,made himforhis 
advantage bearthe j'oke in his youth." This seems to proceed on 
the ranting and absurd maxim in the 'Apology,' that " every 
honest manthathath his heart well planted willforsake his friend 
ratherthan forsake his King." Friendship cannot justify treason 
or any violation of the law ; but are the sacred ties of friendship 
to be snapped asunder by the caprice of any crowned head ? 
Elizabeth had conferred no personal obligations on Bacon ; 
she had refused him the professional advancement to which he 
was fairly entitled ; and her only object was to make the most 
of him at the least cost. 2. " Bacon was bound to appear as 
coimsel against Essex, according to professional etiquette." 
Suppose that his dearly beloved brother, Anthony, who was in 
the service of Essex, had taken part with him in the insun-ee- 
tion on the 8th of February, and had been prosecuted for high 
treason, must Francis have appeared as counsel against him, 
and racked his ingenuity that his brother might be hanged, 
embowelled, beheaded, and quartered ? Etiquette cannot be 
opposed to the feelings of nature, or the dictates of morality. 
A dispensation might easily have been obtained, if there had 
been a willingness to renounce the advantage and eclat of the 
appearance. 3. " Essex had abused his friendship, and had 
assumed the dissembling attitude of humility and penitence, 
that he might more securely aim a blow at the very life of his 
royal benefactress." This is an utter misrepresentation of the 
object of Essex's insurrection ; at any rate, he had not engaged 
in it till Bacon had selfishly thrown him off; and Essex's 
public crime could not cancel the claims of private friendship, 
which he had never violated. But, 4. " Bacon was bound not 
to run the risk of marring his advancement, as he meant to use 
power, when attained, for the benefit of mankind." Will the 
end justify the means ? and was he not more likely to im- 

the origin of his connexion with Essex : " 1 Isnew well that the precocious boy was wholly 
loved my country more than was answerable unfit to be a minister of 6tate, and he applied 
to my fortune, and I held my Lord to be the himself to him because he hoped for advance- 
fittest instrument to do good to the state, and ment from the new favourite, 
therefore I applied myself to him," &c He " Montagu's Life of Bacon. 
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prove tlie world by devoting himself to the completion of the 
Instaiiratio Magna, than by struggling to obtain the Great Seal, 
which he might lose by taking a bribe ? 

For some time after Essex's execution, Bacon was looked 
upon with great aversion ; and, from the natural tendency of 
mankind to exaggerate, he was even suspected of having 
actively prompted that measure. But it is marvellous to 
witness what men of brilliant talents, and of enterprise and 
energy, may accomplish, in making contemporaries forget 
their errors and misconduct by drawing the public attention 
to themselves in new situations and circumstances. 

Parliament meeting a few months after the execution of 
Essex, that event which had so deeply interested the 
nation was, for a time, almost forgotten in the ex- 
citement occasioned by the Queen's fainting iit on the throne, 
the shutting out of the Commons from the House of Lords 
when the royal speech was delivered, and the efforts made to 
put down the frightful grievance of monopolies. Bacon being 
again returned as a member of the House of Commons, we 
may believe that he was at first not only shunned by the 
friends of Essex, but looked upon very coldly by men of all 
parties and opinions. He was determined to regain his as- 
cendency. In the exercise of the privilege which then be- 
longed to the representatives of the people, and still belongs 
to Peers, of laying bills on the table without previously 
asking leave to bring them in, he immediately introduced a 
bill " for the better suppressing abuses in weights and mea- 
sures," saying, " This, Mr. Speaker, is no bill of state nor of 
novelty, like a stately gallery for pleasure, but neither to live 
in nor sleep in ; but this bill is a bill of repose, of quiet, of 
profit, of true and just dealings. The fault of using false 
weights and measures is grown so intolerable and common, 
that if you would build churches you shall not need for bat- 
tlements and halls, other than false weights of lead and brass. 
I liken this bill to that sentence of the poet who set this as a 
paradox in the forefront of his book : first water, then gold, pre- 
ferring necessity before pleasure. And I am of the same opi- 
nion, that things necessary in use are better than things which 
are glorious in estimation." He said he would speak to every 
particular clause " at the passing of the bill." But he was 
not able to carey it, and the subject remained for legislation 
in the reign of William IV. 

A supply being proposed greater than was ever previously 
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granted (four subsidies and eigtt fifteenths), Bacon warmly 
supported it, and ridiculed a motion for exempting " three- 
pound men," saying, " dulcis tractus pari jugo ;" therefore, 
the poor as well as the rich should pay. 

This drew upon him a sarcasm from Sir Walter Ealeigh, 
then at variance with the Court, who (without quoting Han- 
sard) referred to Bacon's famous patriotic speech, and said 
" that he was afraid our enemies, the Spaniards, would hear 
of our selling our pots and pans to pay subsidies. Dulcis 
tractus pari jugo, says an honourable person. Call you this par 
jugum, when a poor man pays as much as a rich, and perad- 
venture his estate is no better than he is set at, when our 
estates, that be 30Z. or 40Z. in the Queen's books, are not the 
hundredth part of our wealth ? Therefore, it is not didcis nor 
par^' The supply, nevertheless, was carried by a large 
majority. 

But the great question of the session was monopolt, — on 
which Bacon took a most discreditable part. The grievance 
of grants of the exclusive right to deal in commodities 
had become altogether insupportable, and had caused the 
deepest ferment throughout the kingdom. It is difficult to 
conceive how society could subsist at a time when almost all 
matters of household consumption or commercial adventure 
(with the exception of bread, which was expected soon to be 
included) were assigned over to monopolists, who were so 
exorbitant in their demands that they sometimes raised prices 
tenfold ; and who, to secure themselves against encroachments, 
were armed with high and arbitrary powers to search every- 
where for contraband, and to oppress the people at pleasure. 
A declaratory bill having been brought in by Mr. Lawrence 
Hide to put down the grievance, and to restore common-law 
freedom of trade, it was thus opposed by — ■ 

Mr. Francis Bacon. " The bill is very injurious and ridiculous ; 
injurious, in that it talieth, or rather sweepeth, away her Majesty'.s 
prerogative ; and ridiculous, in that there is a proviso that the statute 
shall not extend to grants made to corporations ; that is a gull to 
sweeten the bill withal ; it is only to make fools fain. All men of thu 
law know that a bill which is only expository, to expound the com- 
mon-law, doth enact nothing ; neither is any promise of good therein." 

Mr. Secretary Cecil quoted Bracton : " Prerogativum nos- 
trum nemo audeat disputare ;" adding, " and for my own part, 
I like not these courses should be taken : and you, Mr. Speaker, 
should perform the charge her Majesty gave unto j'ou in the 
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beginning of this parliament, not to receive bills of this 
nature ; for her Majesty's ears be open to all grievances, and 
her hand stretched out to every man's petition." ^ 

Bacon made an evasive attempt to support the abuse of mo- 
nopolies by pretending that the proper course was humbly to 
petition the Queen, that she would abstain from granting 
them, or leave them to the course of the common-law instead 
of legislating against them ; but the House showed such a 
determined spirit, that the Queen was compelled to yield ; and 
she wisely put an end to the discussion by sending a message, 
through the Speaker, that the monopolies complained of should 
be cancelled. Secretary Cecil now observed, " there is no 
patent whereof the execution, as I take it, hath not been in- 
jurious. Would that there never had been any granted. ] I hope 
there shall never be more." Whereupon there were loud 
cheers, according to the fashion of the time : "all the House 
said Amen." ' 

There is nothing more interesting in our constitutional his- 
tory, than to trace the growing power and influence of the 
House of Commons, from the increasing wealth and intelli- 
gence of the middling classes during the reign of Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding the arbitrary orders which she issued to 
them, and her habit, hardly considered illegal, of sending 
members to gaol when they offended her. The abolishers of 
monopolies were the fathers of those patriots who, in the next 
generation, passed " the Petition of Eight," and assembled in 
the Long Parliament. — Bacon himself lived to see both Houses 
unanimous in putting down judicial corruption. 

In this reign he did not again take part in any affairs of 
importance. Like the Cecils, he was turning his eyes to 
the north, where the rising light he was desirous to worship 
was to appear. 

" 1 ParL Hist. 934. y Ibid. 
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CHAPTEE LIV. 

COJITIIirD"ATION OF THE LIFE OF LORD BACON FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES I. TILL HIS APPOINTMENT AS LORD KEEPER. 

Bacon had not contrived to open any direct comrminication 
March 24, 'with James during Elizabeth's life ; — but no sooner 
1603. had she breathed her last at Kichmond, than he took 
active steps to recommend himself to the new monarch. He 
first wrote letters to Fowlys, a confidential person at the Scottish 
court, to be shown to James, — in which (among other flat- 
teries) he says, " We all thirst after the King's coming, ac- 
counting all this but as the dawning of the day before the 
rising of the sun, till we have his presence." ^ He wrote 
similar letters to Sir Thomas Chaloner, an Englishman, who 
had gone down to salute James, and was made governor to 
Prince Henry, — to Dr. Morrison, a physician at Edinburgh, in 
the confidence of James, — and to Lord Kinlosse, his prime fa- 
vourite,^ who, strangely enough, for want of a place for which 
he was fitter, was made Master of the Eolls. In a few days 
after he addressed a letter directed to James himself. Having 
heard of his pedantic taste, he thus tries to suit it : "It may 
please your most excellent Majesty, — It is observed by some 
upon a place in the Canticles, Efio sum flos campi et lilium con- 
valUum, that a dispari, it is not said. Ego sum flos horti et lilium 
montium, because the majesty of that person is not enclosed for 
a few, nor appropriated to the great." He then goes on to 
say, that he would not have made oblation of himself, had 
it not been for the liberty which he enjoyed with his late 
dear sovereign Mistress, — " a princess happy in aU things, 
but most happy in such a successor." ' Having extolled the 

' Works, vol. V. 212. compliments to departing gre.itne5s, says, 

' This seems to have afforded a happy " but your felicity is that you contemplate in 

hint for the famous Dedication (" with a your successor (Lord Erskine) a person whose 

double aspect ") of a law-hook to Lord Eldon judgment will enable him to appreciate yoiu- 

by a gentleman, who, after obtaining pennis- merits, and whose talents have procured him 

sion to dedicate to him, and before the book a name among Ihe eminent lawyei-s of his 

was published, seeing his intended patron country."— Saitkby's Edition of Vernon. 
suddenly turned out of office,— after some 
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services of old Sir Nicholas and of his brother Anthony, and 
modestly alluding to his own, he thus shows the measure 
he had taken of the disoemment and taste of King James : 
" And therefore, most high and mighty King, my most dear 
and dread Sovereign Lord, since now the comer-stone is laid 
of the mightiest monarchy in Europe, and that God above who 
hath ever a hand in bridling the floods and motions both of the 
seas and of people's hearts, hath by the miraculous and'universal 
consent, the more strange because it prooeedeth from such di- 
versity of causes in your coming in, given a sign and token of 
great happiness in the continuance of your reign, I think there 
is no subject of your Majestj^'s which loveth tMs island, and is 
not hollow and unworthy, whose heart is not set on fire not 
only to bring you peace-ofierings to make you propitious, but 
to saciifice himself a bumt-offering or holocaust to your Ma- 
jesty's service." '' 

Nevertheless, by some accident, Bacon's name was omitted 
in the first warrant sent from Holyrood, for continuing dif- 
ferent persons connected with the law in their offices ; but on 
the 21st of April, when James had reached Worksop in his 
progress to the south, he addressed another warrant to the 
Lord Keeper, whereby, after reciting that he had been in- 
formed that Francis Bacon, Esq., was one of the learned 
counsel to the late Queen by special commandment, he says, 
" ITierefore we do requii e you to signify our pleasui-e to him 
and others to whom it shall appertain to be thereof certified, 
that our meaning is he shall continue to be of our learned 
counsel in such manner as before he was to the Queen." 

As James approached. Bacon sent him the draught of a pro- 
clamation which he recommended to be issued, — "giving as- 
surance that no man's virtue should be left idle, unemployed, 
or unrewarded ;" but it was not adopted, as greater expecta- 
tions of advancement had been already excited than could pos- 
sibly be gratified. 

Immediately on the King's arrival at "Whitehall, Bacon was 
presented to him, and had a promise of private access. He 
thus confidentially describes James to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, who had not yet been at Court: — "His speech is 
swift and cursory, and in the full dialect of his country ; in 
speech of business, short ; in speech of discourse, large. He 
afieoteth popularity by gracing such as he hath heard to be 
popular, and not by any fashions of his own. He is thought 

b Works, vol. V. 275. 
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somewhat general in his favours, and his virtue of access is 
rather hecause he is much abroad and in press than that he 
giveth easy audience. He hasteneth to a mixture of both 
kingdoms faster than policy will well bear. I told your 
Lordship, once before, that methought his Majesty rather 
asked counsel of the time past than of the time to come ; ° but 
it is yet early to ground any settled opinion." 

He pretended that he had formed a resolution to devote 
himself for the rest of his days to philosophy, saying, "My 
ambition now I shall only put upon my pen, whereby I shall 
be able to maintain memory and merit of the times succeed- 
ing."'' But in reality a ludicrous anxiety had entered the 
mind of the great Bacon — that he might be dubbed a knight, 
and in creditable fashion. Under the Tudors, knighthood was 
a distinction reserved to grace the highest offices, and to re- 
ward the most eminent services. James, from his accession, 
lavished it on almost all who solicited it, and turned it into a 
source of profit, by compelling all who had land of the yearly 
value of forty pounds to submit to it on paj'ment of high fees, 
or to compound for it according to their abilit}'. Bacon, per- 
haps, would have been better pleased with the rare distinction 
of escaping it, but for the special reasons he assigns in the 
following letter to Cecil, soliciting that it might be conferred 
upon him : "It may please your good Lordship — for this di- 
vulged and almost prostituted title of knighthood, I could, 
without charge, by your honour's mean, be content to have 
it, both because of this late disgrace,' and because I have three 
new knights in my mess in Gray's Inn commons, and because 
J have found out an Alderman's daughter, a handsome maiden, 
to my liking. So as if your honour will find the time, I will 
come to the Court from Gorhambury upon any warning." ' 

A promise being obtained, he now writes to Cecil, praying 
that he should be knighted privately by himself. — " For my 
knighthood I wish the manner might be such as might grace 
me, since the matter will not — I mean that I might be merely 
gregarious in a troop. The coronation is at hand." In this 
desire for a solitary ceremony he was disappointed, and on the 
23rd of July, the day of the coronation, he was obliged to 
kneel down with a mob of above 300, and to receive a stroke 

*= Bacon immediately discovered this defect ^ I do not know what this refei-s to. I do 
in the Stuart character, which proved fatal not fmd that he complained of the re-appoint- 
to the dynasty. ment of Coke and Fleming as Attorney and 

<i letter to Cecil, July 3, 1603. Solicitor General. ( July 3, 1603. 
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of a sword from James, who was alinost frightened to handle 
it, or look at it even when so used. However, he rose Sir 
Francis ; he was as good as the other members of his mess at 
Gray's Inn, and the handsome and rich Miss Barnham speedily 
became Lady Bacon. I am afraid that this was a match of 
mere convenience, and not very auspicious. 

At the commencement of the new reign Bacon experienced 
some embarrassment from the part he had taken against Essex, 
— there being a strong manifestation of aifeotion towards the 
memory of that nobleman, and in favour of the party who had 
supported him. The Earl of Southampton, famous as the en- 
lightened patron and generous friend of Shakspeare, had been 
tried for treason, and, being convicted, had been kept close 
prisoner in the Tower till the death of Elizabeth. His 
pardon was now expected, and crowds went to visit him 
while he still remained in confinement. Among these Bacon 
did not venture to show himself, but he wrote a letter to the 
Earl, betraying a deep consciousness of having done what was 
wrong. " Yet," says he (clearly reflecting on his honoured 
mstress), " it is as true as a thing that God knoweth, that this 
change hath wrought in me no other change towards your 
Lordship than this, that I may safely be that to you now which 
I was truly before." ^ 

This meanness excited nothing but disgust, and there was 
such a strong expression of resentment against him, that, 
instead of waiting quietly till the public should be occupied 
with other subjects, he very imprudently published 'The 
Apology of Sir Francis Bacon in certain Imputations concern- 
ing the late Earl of Essex,' an apology which has injured him 
more with posterity than all the attacks upon him by his 
enemies. 

His first appearance in public, in the new reign, was as one 
of the counsel for the Crown on the trial of Sir "Walter Ealeigh, 
arising out of the conspiracy to put Lady Arabella Stuart on 
the throne ; but he was not permitted by Coke, the Attorney- 
General, to address the jury, or even to examine any of the 
witnesses ; and, in his present depressed state, he was rather 
pleased to escape from public observation. If he had any 
malignity, it must have been abundantly gratified by wit- 
nessing the manner in which his browbeating rival exposed 
himself on this occasion." 

g -^orks V. 281 . denounced him as an atheist, saying he had 

h Coke, stopping Kaleigh in his defence, an English face but a Spanish heart. Cecil, 

■IT/^T TTT E 
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AVTieii James's first parliament met, in the spring of the foUow- 
MaTchi», ing year, Bacon again raised his crest, and made 
1604. ii^Q "vvorld forget, if not forgive, his past misconduct. 
Being returned to the House of Commons both for St. Alban's 
and Ipswich, he chose to serv^e for the latter borough, which 
certainly had a most active and able representative. During 
this session he spoke in every debate, he sat upon twenty-nine 
committees, and he contrived to make himself popular by calling 
out for a redress of grievances, — and a special favourite of the 
King, by supporting James's pet plan of a union with Scotland. 
He was appointed one of the Commissioners for negotiating 
this great measure, and did all he could to soften the preju- 
dices of the English nation against it. 

Soon after the prorogation, as a mark of royal approbation, 
he was re-appointed King's Counsel, with, a salary of forty 
pounds a year,' and a pension of sixty pounds a year was 
granted to him for special services rendered to the Crown by 
his deceased brother Anthony and himself. By the death of 
this brother he had recently come into possession of Gorham- 
bury and other landed property, but he was still occasionally 
obliged to borrow money by pawning his valuables.*' 

In the autumn of this year Bacon paid a visit to his friend 
Sir Henry Saville, Provost of Eton, and on his return ad- 
dressed an interesting letter to him upon the subject of edu- 

one of the commissi oners, said, "Be not so CoJce. "Thou art an odious fellow: thy 

impatient, Mv. Attorney ; give him leave to name is hateful to all the realm of England 

speak." for thy pride." 

Coke. "If I may not be patiently heard, Raleigh. "It will go near to prove a 

you will encourage traitors and discourage us. measuring ca&t between you and me, Mr. 

I am the King's sworn servant, and I must Attorney." 

speak. If he he guilty, he is a traitor; if not, Coke. " Well, I will now make it appear 

deliver him." to the world that there never lived a viler 

Note. Mr. Attorney sat down in a chafe, viper upon the face of the earth than Uiou." 

and would speak no more until the Commis- — 2 St. Tr. 26. 

sioners UT^ed and entreated him. After much i This salary of 40Z. a-year, with an allow- 
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tiraes." vanced Sir Francis Bacon, Knt., 50K.— p. 395. 
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cation, enclosing a tract entitled ' Helps to the Intellectual 
Powers,' which strongly inculcated improved methods of 
study. 

Soon after he wrote a letter to Lord Chancellor EUesmere, 
with proposals to write a History of England ; and he pre- 
pared a work, inscribed to the King, ' Of the greatness of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain,' with the courtly motto, "Fortu- 
natos nimium sua si bona norint." "" 

To the composition of such fugitive pieces he must have 
resorted as a recreation while he was elaborating his noble 
treatise on the ' Advancement of Learning,' which appeared in 
1605, and exceeded the high expectations which had been 
formed of it. His fame as a philosopher and a fine writer was 
now for ever established. 

Yet on the meeting of parliament, in November, he plunged 
into business with unabated ardour. "When the excitement of 
the Gunpowder Plot had subsided, he again brought forward 
a project for improving the law by abolishing " Wardship " 
and the other grievances of " Tenure in chivalry;" he made 
speeches as well as wrote pamphlets in support of the Union ; 
and he was as active as ever both in debate and in com- 
mittees. 

But he became much soured by the reflection that he de- 
rived little reward beyond praise for all his exertions. He was 
so much occupied with politics while parliament was sitting, 
and with literature during the recess, that his private practice 
at the bar was extremely slender, and now in his 47th year 
he could hardly bear the ill luck by which his official ad- 
vancement had been so long delayed. 

Coke, the Attorney-General, envying the fame which Bacon 
had acquired in the House of Commons, and by his writings, 
—which he pretended to despise,— still did everything in his 
power to depress him, and they had an interchange of sar- 
casms from time to time, although they had not again forgot 
the rules of propriety so far as in their famous altercation in 
the time of Elizabeth. But Coke's insolence increasing, and 
the recurrence of such a scene seeming not improbable, Bacon 
wrote him the following letter of expostulation : 

" Mv. Attorney, 

" I thought best once for all to let you know in plainness what I find 
of you, and what you shall find of me. You take to yourself a liberty 

™ Works, V. 293. 
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to disgrace and disable my law, my experience, my discretion. What it 
pleaseth you, I pray, think of me : I am one that knows both mine own 
wants and other men's, and it may be perchance that mine mend when 
others stand at a stay. And surely I may not endure in public place to 
be wronged without repelling the same to my best advantage to right 
myself. You are great, and therefore have the more enviers, which 
would be glad to have you paid at another's cost. Since the time I 
missed the Solicitor's place, the rather I think by yiair means, I cannot 
expect that you and I shall ever serve as Attorney and Solicitor together ; 
but either to serve with another upon your remove, or to step into some 
other course ; so as I am more free than ever I was from any occasion 
of unworthy conforming myself to you, more than general good manners 
or your particular good usage shall provoke ; and if you had not been 
short-sighted in yoiu- own fortune, as I think, you might have had more 
use of me. But that tide is past. I write not this to show my friends 
what a brave letter I have written to Mr. Attorney ; I have none of 
those humours ; but that I have written is to a good end, that is, to the 
more decent carriage of my Master's service, and to our particular better 
understanding one of another. This letter, if it shall be answered by 
you in deed and not in word, I sxippose it will not be worse for us both ; 
else it is but a few lines lost, which for a much .smaller matter I would 
have adventured. So this being to yourself I for my part rest." " 

Soon after this letter was written, the bar was relieved from 
the t3rrant who had ruled over it so long with a rod of iron, 
by the promotion of Sir Edward Coke to the ofBce of Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas on the death of Lord Chief 
Justice Gawdey. In contemplation of this move. Bacon had 
written a letter to his cousin, now Earl of Salisbury and Prime 
Minister, in which he says, 

" It is thought Mr. Attorney shall be Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas : in case the Solicitor rise, I would be glad now at last to be Soli- 
citor ; chiefly because I think it would increase my practice, wherein, 
God blessing me a few years, I may mend my state, and so after fall to 
my studies at ease ; whereof one is requisite for my body, and the other 
serveth for my mind : wherein if I shall find your Lordship's favour, I 
shall be more happy than I have been, which may make me also more 
wise. I have small store of means about the King, and to sue myself is 
not fit ; and therefore I shall leave it to God, his Majesty, and your 
Lordship, for I must still be next the door. I thank God in these tran- 
sitory things I am well resolved." ° 

Notwithstanding this affected calmness, he immediately 
addressed another letter to Salisbury, betraying great anxiety: 

° Works, V. 297. » Works, v. 298. 
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_ " I am not ignorant how mean a thing I stand for, in desiring to come 
mto the Solicitor's place ; for I know well it is not the thing it hath 
been,— time having wrought alteration both in the profession and in the 
special place. Yet because 1 think it will increase my practice, and 
that it may satisfy my friends, and because I have been voiced to it, I 
would be glad it were done. Wherein I may say to your Lordship in 
the confidence of your poor kinsman, and of a man by you advanced, 
Tu idemfer opem, qui spem dedisti ; for I am sure it was not possible 
for a man living to have received from another more significant and 
comfortable words of hope, your Lordship being pleased to tell me, 
during the course of my last service, that you would raise me, and that 
when you had resolved to raise a man you were more careful of him 
than himself; and that what you had done for me in my marriage was 
a benefit to me, but of no use to your Lordship, and therefore 1 might 
assure myself you would not leave me there ; — with many like speeches, 
which i know my duty too well to take any other hold of, than the 
hold of a thankful remembrance. And 1 acknowledge, and all the 
world knoweth, that your Lordship is no dealer of holy water, but noble 
and real ; and on my part I am of a sure ground that I have committed 
nothing that may deserve alteration. And therefore my hope is, your 
Lordship will finish a good work, and consider that time groweth precious 
with me, that I am now in vergentibus annis. And although I know 
that your fortune is not to need an hundred such as I am, yet I shall be 
ever ready to give you my first and best fruits, and to supply as much 
as in me lieth worthiness by thankfulness." '' 

Bacon was again disappointed. From some intrigue not 
explained to ns, of whicli his old enemy Sir Edward Coke was 
the author, Sir Henry Hobart was put into the office of At- 
torney-General, and there was no vacancy in that of Solicitor. 
He expressed such deep resentment, that an expedient was 
proposed to create a vacancy by making the Solicitor-General 
King's Serjeant, with a promise of farther promotion. Bacon 
sought to quicken this job by the following letter to the Lord 
Chancellor : — 

" It may please your good Lordship : — As I conceived it to be a reso- 
lution, both with his Majesty and among your Lordships of his Council, 
that I should be placed Solicitor, and the Solicitor to be removed to be 
the King's Serjeant ; so I must thankfully acknowledge your Lordship's 
furtherance and forwardness therein ; your Lordship being the man who 
first devised the mean ; wherefore my humble request to your Lordship 
is, that you would set in with some strength to finish this your work ; 
which, I assure your Lordship, I desire the rather, because, being placed, 
I hope for many favours at last to be able to do you some little service. 
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For as I am, your Lordship cannot use me, nor scarcely indeed know 
me. Not that I vainly think I shall be able to do any great matters, 
but certainly it will frame me to use a more industrious observance and 
application to such as I honour so much as I do your Lordship, and not, 
I hope, ■without some good offices which may now and then deserve 
your thanks. And herewithal, good my Lord, I humbly pray your 
Lordship to consider that time groweth precious with me, and that a 
married man is seven years older in his thoughts the first day : and 
therefore what a discomfortable thing is it for me to be unsettled still ? 
Certainly, were it not that 1 think my.self born to do my Sovereign ser- 
vice, and therefore in that station 1 will live and die ; otherwise for 
mine own private comfort, it were better for me that the King should 
blot me out of his book ; or that I should turn my course to endeavour 
to serve in some other kind, than for me to stand thus at a stop ; and 
to have that little reputation, which by my industry I gather, to be 
scattered and taken away by continual disgraces, every new man coming 
above me. Sure I am I shall never have fairer promises and words 
from your Lordships. For I know what my services are, saving that 
your Lordships told me they were good, and I would believe you in a 
much greater matter. Were h nothing else, I hope the modesty of my 
suit deserveth somewhat ; for I know well the Solicitor's piac« is not as 
your Lordship left it ; time working alteration, somewhat in the pro- 
fession, much more in that special place. And were it not to satisfy 
my wife's friends, and to get myself out of being a common gaze and' a 
speech, I protest before God I would never speals a word for it. But to 
conclude, as my honourable Lady, your wife, was some mean to make 
me change the name of another ; so if it please you to help me to change 
mine own name, I can be but more and more boundea to you ; and I 
am much deceived if your Lordship find not the King well inclined, and 
my Lord of Salisbury forward and affectionate." '' 

However, great difficulties were experienced from Mr. Soli- 
citor's unwillingness to resign, and Bacon, in despair, ad- 
dressed the folio vying letter to King James : — 

" How honestly ready I have been, most gracious Sovereign, to do 
your Majesty humble service to the best of my power, and, in s, manner, 
beyond my power, as I now stand, I am not so unfortunate but your 
Majesty knoweth. For both in the Commission of Union, labour 
whereof, for men of my profession, rested most upon my hand ; and 
this last parliament, in the hill of the subsidy, both body and preamble ■ 
in the matter of the purveyance ; in the ecclesiastical petitions ; in the 
grievances, and the lilce ; as I was ever careful, and not without o-ood 
success, sometimes to put forward that which was good, sometimes to 
keep back that which was not so good ; so your Majesty was pleased 
kindly to accept of my services, and to say to me, such conflicts were 
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the wars of peace, and sucli victories the victories of peace ; and there- 
fore such servants as obtained them were, hy Kings that reign in peace, 
no less to he esteemed than services of commanders in the wars. In all 
which, nevertheless, I can challenge to myself no sufficiency, hut that I 
was diligent and reasonably happy to execute those directions which I 
received either immediately from your royal mouth, or from my Lord 
of Salisbury : at which time it pleased your Majesty also to promise 
and assure me, that upon the remove of the then Attorney I should not 
be forgotten, but brought into ordinary place. And this was after con- 
firmed to me by many of my Lords, and towards the end of the last 
term the manner also in particular was spoken of : that is, that Mr. 
Solicitor should be made your Majesty's Serjeant, and I Solicitor ; for 
so it was thought best to sort with both our gifts and faculties for the 
good of your service ; and of this resolution both court and country 
took knowledge. Neither was this any invention or project of mine 
own ; hut moved from my Lords, and I think first from my Lord Chan- 
cellor ; Tvhereupon resting, your Majesty well knoweth I never opened 
my mouth for the greater place ; though I am sure I had two circum- 
stances that Mr. Attorney, that now is, could not allege : the one, nine 
years' service of the Crown ; the other, the being cousin-germain to the 
Lord of Salisbury, whom your Majesty esteemeth and trasteth so much. 
But for the less place, I conceived it was meant me. But after that 
Mr. Attorney Hobart was placed, I heard no more of my preferment ; but 
it seemed to be at a stop, to my great disgrace and discouragement. For, 
gi-acious Sovereign, if still, when the waters are stirred, another shall 
be put in before me, your Majesty had need work a miracle, or else I 
shall be still a lame man to do your Majesty service. And, therefore, 
my most humble suit to your Majesty is, that this, v/hich seemed to 
me intended, may speedily be performed ; and, I hope, my former ser- 
vice shall be but as beginnings to better, when I am better strengthened : 
for, sure I am, no man's heart is fuller. I say not but many may have 
greater hearts ; but, I say, not fuller of love and duty towards your 
Majesty and your children, as I hope time will manifest against envy 
and detraction, if any be. To conclude, I must humbly crave pardon 
for my boldness, and rest, &c." ' 

All parties vrere joyfully relieved from this embarrassment 
by the opportune death of Popham, Chief Justice of June 25, 
the King's Bench; and in consequence of the legal , i*"'- 
promotions which then took place, on the 25th day of June, 
in the fifth year of the reign of King James, and in the year 
of grace 1607, Francis Bacon at last became Solicitor-General 
to the Crown ! It was an infelicity in his lot that, notwith- 
standing his capacity and his services, he never was promoted 
to any office without humiliating solicitations to ministers, 
favourites, and sovereigns. 

' Works, V. 302. 
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The new Solicitor, who had made a most elaborate speech 
in favour of the Union with Scotland, pressing into his service 
the stories of Alexander and Parmenio, of Abraham and Lot, 
and of Solon and Croesus, and boldly combating the argument, 
that, if the measure were adopted, England would be overrun 
with Scots ; finding that the English House of Commons 
would not even pass a bill for the preliminary step of natu- 
ralizing their northern fellow subjects, now resorted to the ex- 
pedient of obtaining a judicial decision, that all the Postnati 
were naturaKzed by operation of law. He argued the case 
very learnedly in the Exchequer Chamber; and, what was 
probably more efficacious, he laboured the Judges out of Court 
to bring them to the King's wishes. ' Hobart, the Attomej'^- 
General, was a shy and timid man, and the chief direction of 
the law business of the Crown was left to Bacon. 

The only prosecution of much consequence during the six 
years he was Solicitor-General was that of Lord Sanquhar for 
the murder of the fencing master, who had accidentally put 
out one of the northern peer's eyes in playing at rapier and 
dagger. This he conducted with a becoming mixture 
'of firmness and mildness. After clearly stating the 
law and the facts, he thus addressed the prisoner : — " I will 
conclude towards you, my Lord, that though your oifence 
hath been great, yet your confession hath been free ; and this 
shows that, though yon could not resist the tempter, yet you 
bear a Christian and generous mind, answerable to the noble 
family of which you are descended." ' The conviction and ex- 
ecution of this Scotch nobleman have been justly considered as 
reflecting great credit on the administration of justice in the 
reign of James. 

Bacon's practice at the bar, as he expected, did increase 
considerably by the prestige of office. The most important 
civO. case in which he was concerned was that of Sutton's 
Hospital, in which the validity of the noble foundation of 
the Charter House was established against his strenuous and 
able efforts. " 

A new court being created, called the " Court of the Verge 
ot the Palace," he was appointed Judge of it, and he opened it 
with a charge to the jury, recommending a strict execution of 
the law against duelling. 

Mr. Solicitor in the mean time steadily went on with his 
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philosophical labours, of which he occasionally gave a taste to 
the world in anticipation of what was hereafter to he expected. 
He now published the ' Cogitata et Visa,' perhaps his most won- 
derful eflbrt of subtle reasoning, and the ' De SapientiS, Veterum,' 
decidedly his most successful display of imagination and wit. 
Of these he sent copies to his friend Mr. Matthew, saying, 
" My great work " goeth forward, and, after my manner, I 
alter ever when I add." He likewise published a new and 
greatly enlarged edition of his Essays. 

But, after all, what was nearest his heart was his ofSoial 
advancement. He was impatient to be Attorney-General, for 
the superior profit and dignity of that situation ; — and to se- 
cure it to himself on the next vacancy, he wrote the following 
letter to the King : — 

'* It may please your Majesty, 

"Your great and princely favours towards me, in advancing me to 
place ; and, that which is to me of no less comfort, your Majesty's 
benign and gracious acceptation, from time to time, of my poor services, 
much above the merit and value of them ; hath almost brought me to 
an opinion that I may sooner, perchance, be wanting to myself in not 
asking, than find your Majesty wanting to me in any my reasonable 
and modest desires. And, therefore, perceiving how, at this time, pre- 
ferments of law fly about mine ears, to some above me, and to some 
below me, I did conceive your Majesty may think it rather a kind of 
dulness, or want of faith, than modesty, if I should not come with my 
pitcher to Jacob's well, as others do. Wherein I shall propound to your 
Majesty that which tendeth not so much to the raising of my fortvme, 
as to the settling of my mind ; being sometimes assailed with this 
cogitation, that by reason of my slowness to see and apprehend sudden 
occasions, keeping in one plain course of painful service, I may, in fine 
die.rum, be in danger to be neglected and forgotten ; and if that should 
be, then were it much better for me now, while I stand in your Majesty's 
good opinion, though unworthy, and have some little reputation in the 
world, to give over the course I am in, and to make proof to do you 
some honour by my pen, either by writing some faithful narrative of 
your happy, though not untraduced times ; or by recompihng your laws, 
which I perceive your Majesty labouretb with, and hath in your head, 
as Jupiter had Pallas, or some other the like work, for without some 
endeavour to do you honour I would not Uve ; than to spend my wits and 
time in this laborious place wherein I now serve ; if it shall be deprived 
of those outward ornaments which it was wont to have, in respect of 
an assured succession to some place of more dignity and rest, which 
seemeth now to be an hope altogether casual, if not wholly intercepted. 
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Wlierefove, not to hold yonr Majesty long, my humble suit to your 
Majesty is that, than the which I cannot well go lower ; which Is, that 
I may obtain your royal promise to succeed, if I live, into the Attorney's 
place, whensoever it shall he void ; it being hnt the natural and imme- 
diate step and rise which the place I now bold hath ever, in sort, made 
claim to, and almost never failed of. In this suit 1 make no friends but to 
your Majesty, rely upon no other motive but your grace, nor any other 
assurance hut your word ; whereof 1 had good experience, when I came 
to the Solicitor's place, that it was like to the two great lights, which in 
their motions are never retrograde. So with my best prayers for your 
Majesty's happiness, I rest." ^ 

James admitted him to an audience, and promised, on the 
word of a King, that his request should be granted. Some 
time after, Hohart fell dangerously ill, upon which Bacon 
wrote to remind his Majesty of his promise. 

" It may please your most excellent Majesty, 

" I do understand by some of my good friends, to my great comfort, 
that your Majesty hath in mind your Majesty's royal promise, which to 
me is aiichora spei, touching the Attorney's place. I hope Mr. Attor- 
ney shall do well. I thank God I wish no man's death, nor much mine 
own life, more than to do your Majesty service. For I account my life 
the accident, and my duty the substance. For this I will be bold to 
say, if it please God that I ever serve your Majesty in the Attorne)''s 
place, I have known an Attorney Coke, and an Attorney Hohart, both 
worthy men, and far above myself; but if I should not find a middle 
way between their two dispositions and carriages, I should not satisfy 
mj'self. But these things are far or near, as it shall please God. Mean- 
while, I most humbly pray your Majesty to accept my sacrifice of 
thanksgiving for your gracious favour. God preserve your Majesty. I 
ever remain, ." ' 

If he was sincere in his hope that " Mr. Attorney should do 
well," he was gratified by Sir Henry's entire recovery. 

K^evertheless, on the death of Fleming, the object was, with 
a little intriguing, accomplished. Bacon immediately wrote 
the following letter to the King : — 

" It may please your most excellent Majesty, 

" Having understood of the death of the Lord Chief Justice, I do 
ground in all humbleness as an assured hope, that your Majesty will 
not think of any other but your poor servants, your Attorney and your 
Solicitor, one of them for that place. Else we shall be like Noah's 
dove, not knowing where to rest our feet. For the places of rest after 
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the extreme painful places wherein we serve have used to he either the 
Lord Chancellor's place, or the Mastership of the Eolls, or the places 
of Chief Justices ; whereof for the first I could be almost loth to 
live to see this worthy Chancellor fail." The Mastership of the Eolls is 
blocked with a reversion.^ My Lord Coke is likely to outlive us both. 
So as, if this turn fail, I for my part know not whither to look. I have 
served your Majesty above a prenticehood full seven years and more as 
your Solicitor, which is, I think, one of the painfuUest places in your 
kingdom, especially as my employments have been ; and God hath 
brought mine own years to fifty-two, which I think is older than ever 
any Solicitor continued unpreferred. My suit is principally that you 
would remove Mr. Attorney to the place. If he refuse, then I liope 
your Majesty will seek no farther than myself, that I may at last, out 
of your Majesty's grace and favour, stop forwards to a place either of 
more comfort or more ease. Besides, how necessary it is for your Ma- 
jesty to strengthen your service amongst the Judges by a Chief Justice 
which is sure to your prerogative, your Majesty knoweth. Therefore I 
cease farther to trouble jouv Majesty, humbly craving pardon, and 
relying wholly on your goodness and remembrance, and resting in all 
true humbleness, &c." ' 

The King was ready to appoint either tlie Attorney or So- 
licitor; but Hobart was unwilling to resign his present 
office, thrice as profitable as that offered him and held by as 
good a tenure,. — and Bacon himself, notwithstanding what he 
said about the worthy Chancellor Ellesmere, was eager for the 
Great Seal. He therefore resorted to a most masterly stroke 
of policy, — to remove Coke to the King's Bench, and to make 
a vacancy in the office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
which, from its superior profit as well as quiet, Hobart was 
very willing to accejjt. With this view he drew up and sub- 
mitted to the King — 

" Rfiasons why it should be exceedingly much for his Majesty's ser- 
vice to remove the Lord Coke from the place he now holdeth to be 
Chief Justice of England, and the Attorney to succeed him, and the 
Solicitor the Attorney. 

"First, it will strengthen the King's causes greally amongst the 
Judges, for both my Lord Coke will think himself near a Privy Coun- 
cillor's 'place, and thereupon turn obsequious, and the Attorney General, 
a new man and a grave person in a Judge's place, will come in well to 
the other, and hold him hard to it, not without emulation between them 
who shall please the King best. 

" Secondly, the Attorney General sorteth not so well with his pre- 

■ Ellesmere. * Lor* Kinlosse to he succeeded by Sir Julius Casar. 
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sent place, being a man timid and scrupulous, totli in parliament and 
otlier business, and one, in a word, tliat was made fit for the late Lord 
Treasurer's seat, wMcli was to do little with much formality and pro- 
testation ; whereas the new Solicitor, going more roundly to ivorh, and 
being of a quicker and more earnest temper, and more effectual in that 
he dealeth in, is like to recover that strength to the King's prerogative 
which it hath had in times past, and which is due unto it. And for that 
purpose there must be brought to be Solicitor some man of courage and 
speech, and a grounded lawyer ; which done, his Majesty will speedily 
find a marvellous change in his business. For it is not to piu^pose for 
the Judges to stand well disposed, except the King's counsel, which is 
the active and moving part, put the Judges well to it ; for in a weapon, 
what is a back without an edge ? 

"Thirdly, the King shall continue and add reputation to the 
Attorney's and Solicitor's place by this orderly advancement of them ; 
which two places are the champions' places for his rights and prero- 
gative, and, being stripped of their expectations and successions to great 
place, will wax vile, and then his Majesty's prerogative goeth down the 
wind. Besides this remove of my Lord Coke to a place of less profit, 
though it be with his will, yet will be thought abroad a kind of disci- 
pline to him for opposing himself in the King's causes, the example 
whereof will contain others in more awe." * 

This plan was immediately adopted : Hobart, tlie Attomey- 
Oct. 27, General, became Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
1^'^- and Bacon Attorney-General. 

Soon after, the new Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
meeting the new Attorney-General, said to him, " Mr. At- 
torney, this is all your doing : it is you that has made this stir." 
Mr. Attorney answered, " Ab, my Lord, your Lordship all 
this while hath grown in breadth ; you must needs now grow 
in height, or else you would be a monster."" The rivalry 
between tbem, as we shall see, went on with fresh animosity. 
Bacon might now be considered the principal political ad- 
A.D. 1614. "^iser of the Crovro. Salisbury was dead ; Carr, from 
a raw Scotch lad to whom James taught the rudi- 
ments of the Latin tongue, had become Earl of Somerset, Lord 
Chamberlain, the King's prime favourite, the dispenser of 
patronage, and a person universally courted and flattered ; but 
so contemptible was his understanding, and such was his in- 
capacity for business, that in affairs of state James was obliged 
to resort to other councillors. Bacon, though not by any 
means disdaining to avail himself of the protection of a fa- 
vourite, (as he had shown in the time of Essex, and as he 
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speedily again showed on the rise of Villiers,) had never much 
connection with Somerset, — perhaps from not beings able to 
make himself appreciated by such a simpleton, or perhaps frcm 
foreseeing that the roj^al fancy for him must be fleeting. The 
Attorney-General was in direct communication with the King, 
and for a considerable time had great influence in his councils. 
His first advice was constitutional and wise, — to discontinue 
the irregular expedients which had been resorted to for some 
years for raising money, and to ask for a supply from a new 
parliament. But he overrated the influence he should have 
in the House of Commons, and he was not sufficiently aware 
of the growing national discontent. 

Being re-elected since his last appointment, he was about to 
take his seat, when a Mr. Duncombe raised the question — 
" Whether the Attorney-General might be elected, in resjject 
there was no precedent that such an officer of the Crown could 
be chosen member of that House ?" ' Bacon's friends an- 
swered, that Sir Henry Hobart had been allowed to sit while 
Attorney-General ; but so much do opinions on such subjects 
vary from age to age, that the House then agreed that this 
case did not apply, as he was a member of the House when he 
was made Attorney-General, and therefore could not be un- 
seated. 

Sir Eoger Owen argued that no Attorney-General was ever 
chosen, nor anciently any Privy Councillor, nor any that took 
livery of the King. He relied on the authority of Sir Thomas 
More, who, after he had been Speaker and Chancellor, said, — 
" that the eye of a King's courtier can endure no colours but 
one, the King's livery hindering their sight." He compared 
those holding office at the King's pleasure to " a cloud gilded 
by the rays of the sun, and to brass coin which the King's 
stamp makes current." Sir John Saville moveid " that those 
Privy Councillors who had got seats might stay for that time, 
but Mr. Attorney should not serve in that House." 

After a committee to search for precedents, it was resolved 
that "Mr. Attorney-General Bacon remain in the House for 
this parliament, but never any Attorney-General to serve in 
the Lower House in future." The right of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral to sit as a member of the House of Commons has not since 
been seriously questioned. As he is summoned according to 
immemorial usage to advise the House of Lords, and ought to 
return his writ and to take his place on the woolsack, it is 
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easy to conceive that conflicting duties might he cast upon 
him ; but his attendance on the Lords is dispensed with, ex- 
cept in Peerage oases, and it has been found much more con- 
venient that he should be allowed to act as law adviser to the 
House of Commons, which might otherwise be inops ccmcUii. 

Mr. Attorney made his first and only speech in this parlia- 
ment to press for supplies. He began by observing, "that 
since they had been pleased to retain him there, he owed them 
the best offices he could, and if they had dismissed him his 
wishes would have been still with them." He then most 
elaborately pointed out the King's wants and the necessity for 
supplying them, ridiculing the notion that had gone abroad 
that a confederacy had been formed to control the free will 
of the House, and again bringing out his favourite and un- 
lucky quotation, — " Dulcis tractus pari jugo." 

But a majority were mucih more inclined to inquire into 
monopolies and other grievances, — and parliament was 
abruptly dissolved. 

After the effort he had made to obtain supplies by con- 
stitutional means, Bacon seems to have thought that all ex- 
pedients by which the Exchequer might be filled were justi- 
fiable. 

The most productive of these was the demanding of " Bene- 
1615 "^olences." Letters were written to the sheriffs of 
counties and the magistrates of corjjorations, calling 
on the King's loving subjects to contribute to his necessities. 
The contributions were supposed to be voluntary, but were in 
reality compulsory, for all who refused were denounced and 
treated as disloyal. Oliver St. John having written a letter 
to the Mayor of Marlborough, representing that this " Benevo- 
lence " was contrary to law, and that the magistrates ought 
not to assist in collecting it, the Attorney-General prosecuted 
him in the Star Chamber for a libel. In his speech he strenu- 
ously defended this mode of raising money ; and, for the 
reason that " it is fit to bum incense where ill odours have 
been cast," he delivered an elaborate panegyric on the govern- 
ment of King James, whom he described as a constant pro- 
tector of the liberties, laws, and customs of the kingdom, 
maintaining religion not only with sceptre and sword, but by 
his pen. The defendant was sentenced to pay a fine of 5000Z., 
to be imprisoned during the King's pleasure, and to make a 
written submission. Bacon's indiscriminate admirers contend 
that he is exempt from all blame in this proceeding, because 
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the Judges declared that the levying of " Benevolences " was 
not contrary to any statute, and Lord Chancellor Ellesmere 
solemnly expressed a wish that passing sentence on Mr. St. 
John might be "his last act of judicial duty ;" but there could 
not be a doubt that raising "Benevolences" was in substance 
levying an aid without authority of parliament, and that the 
person was morally responsible for the misconduct of the 
Judges who put them in a position where they must either 
pervert the law or forfeit their offices, i^ 

The blame here imputable to Bacon, however, was light 
indeed compared with what he incurred in a case which soon 
followed. Fine and imprisonment having no effect in quelling 
the rising murmurs of the people, it was resolved to make a 
more dreadful example, and Peacham, a clergyman of Somer- 
setshire, between sixty and seventy years of age, was selected 
for the victim.. On breaking into his study, a sermon was 
there found which he had never preached, nor intended to 
preach, nor shovm to any human being, but which contained 
some passages encouraging the people to resist tyranny. He 
was immediately arrested, and a resolution was taken to pro- 
secute him for high treason. But Mr. Attorney, who is alone 
responsible for this atrocious proceeding, anticipated consider- 
able difficulties both in law and fact before the poor old parson 
could be subjected to a cruel and ignominious death. He 
therefore first began by tampering with the Judges of the 
King's Bench, to fix them by an extra-judicial opinion. His 
plan was to assail them separately, and therefore he skilfully 
called in his subordinates, — assigning Justice Dodderidge to 
the Solicitor-General, Justice Crook to Serjeant Montague, 
and Justice Houghton to Serjeant Crew, — and directing these 
emissaries that " they should not in any case make any doubt 
to the Judges,— as if they mistrusted they would not deliver 
any opinion apart,— but should speak resolutely to them." 
The Chief Justice he reserved for his own management, — 
" not being wholly without hope," says he, " that my Lord 
Coke himself, when I have in some dark manner put him in 
doubt that he shall be left alone, will not continue singular." 
The puisnes were pliant. The Chief at first affirmed, that 
" such auricular taking of opinions was not according to the 
custom of this realm ;" but at last yielded to Bacon's remon- 
strance, that " though Judges might make a suit to be spared 
for their opinion till they had spoken with their brethren, if 
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the King upon his own princely judgment, for reason of 
estate, should think fit to have it otherwise, there was no de- 
clining — nay, that it touched on a violation of their oath, 
which was, to counsel the King whether it were jointly or 
separately." '■ 

Still, without some further evidence, a mere sermon found 
in a study seemed rather a slender overt act to be submitted 
to a jury of compassing the King's death. To supply the de- 
ficiency, it was resolved to subject Peacham to the rack. In- 
terrogatories were prepared to draw a confession from him of 
his object and of his accomplices in writing the sermon, and 
" upon these interrogatories he was examined before torture, 
between torture, and after torture." These are the words of 
Bacon ; and I relate with horror that he was himself present 
at scenes equalling everything that we have read or can 
imagine of the Inquisition at Venice. The tone in which he 
describes some of them to the King, though he tries to talk 
bravely, shows that he was ashamed of the work in which he 
was engaged, and that he inwardly condemned what some of 
his admirers now defend : 

" It may please your Excellent Majesty. 

" It grieveth me exceedingly that your Majesty should be so much 
troubled with this matter of Peacham, whose raging devil seemeth to be 
turned into a dumb devil. But although we are driven to make our 
way through questions, which I vyish were otherwise, yet I hope well the 
end will be good. But then every man must put his helping hand ; ' for 
else I must say to your Majesty in this and the like cases, as St. Paul 
said to the centurion, when some of the mariners had an eye to the 
cock-boat. Except these stay in the ship, ye cannot he safe. I find in 
my Lords great and worthy care of the business : and for my part, I 
hold my opinion, and am strengthened in it by some records that I have 
found. God preserve your Majesty !" 

It is quite clear that several present had expressed an 
opinion against going further, and that Bacon himself had not 
much confidence in his " Eecords." He still persisted, how- 
ever, for the King had become very earnest about it, — and 
thus he writes to his Majesty (after describing Peaoham's re- 
fusal to answer certain points), — " I hold it fit that myself and 
my fellows go to the Tower, and so I purpose to examine him 
upon these points and some others. I think also, it were not 

h Letters to King. Works, vol. v. 33S, i Does this mean to streteh the rack, like 
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amiss to make a false fire,'' as if all things were ready for liis 
going down to his trial, and that he were upon the very point 
of being carried down to see what will work with him."'" To 
the Tower he went accordingly, hut neither old nor new-in- 
vented torture could succeed: "I send," says he, "your 
Majesty a copy of our last examination of Peacham, whereby 
your Majesty may perceive that this miscreant wretch goeth 
back from all. He never deceived me, for when others had 
hopes of discovery, and thought time well spent that way, I 
told your Msijestj pereuntibus mUle figures, and that he did but 
now turn himself into divers shapes to save or delay his pu- 
nishment."" 

The old man, with dislocated joints but unbroken spirit, 
was brought to trial at the summer assizes at Taunton, before 
the Chief Baron and Sir Henrj' Montagu. Bacon showed 
some remnant of virtue by being too much ashamed to attend 
in person. He sent in his stead Crew the King's Serjeant, 
and Telverton the Solicitor-General, who conducted them- 
selves to his entire satisfaction, — for without law or fact they 
obtained a conviction. The case, however, was so infamous, 
that even the Judges who presided at the trial expressed a 
doubt whether the ofl'ence amounted to high treason, and there 
Was such a feeling of indignation excited throughout the 
country, that the Government did not venture to carrj^ the 
sentence into execution. Peacham was allowed to languish 
in Taunton gaol, till in the following year death relieved him 
from his sufferings. 

An attempt to defend the conduct of Bacon in this affair, or 
to palliate its enormity, is to confound the sacred distinctions 
of right and wrong. He knew that Peacham's offence did not 
amount to high treason. He knew as well as the Judges, 
who so decided a few years after on the assassination of the 
Duke of Buckingham by Felton, that the law of England did 
not sanction torture to extort confession. If the law had been 
with him, he would have disgraced his character and his pro- 
fession by the low subterfuges to which he resorted for the 

k A Dew species of torture not to be found But it is quite clear that he had been tor- 

in his " Records." tured on several other occasions, for which 

m ^Yorks V. 354. there are no warrants forthcoming ; and 

" The single torture warrant for Peacham there can be no reasonable doubt that he had 

now extant is one dated 18th, and executed been made to undergo the severest suffering 

19th January, which only authorises the which the human frame can support.- See 

"Manacles," called by King James the Jardme's Beading on Torture; a treOitiise tull 

" gentler torture." Hence it has been in- of curious learning, 
ferred that Peacham never was "racked." 

TT-nT TrT F 
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purpose of trepanning tlie Judges, and by directing himself 
the stretching of the rack, and administering his questions 
amidst the agonising shrieks of the fainting victim. But 
Lord Chancellor EUesmere, from age and infirmity, could not 
much longer hold the Seals, and Bacon was resolved to be his 
successor. 

To strengthen his interest he now assiduously cultivated 
George Villiers, the new favourite. Notwithstanding his 
own mature age and high station, he received the unideaed 
page into his intimacy, and condescended even to manage his 
private affairs. There are stronger contrasts of light and 
shade in the character of Bacon than probably of any other 
man who ever lived. Though seeming devoted exclusively to 
his own aggrandisement, yet, as Villiers was rising in favour, 
— had high honours and ofiSces conferred upon him, — and was 
evidently advancing to supreme power in the state, — the 
selfish and sordid candidate for his patronage took infinite 
pains in instructing him how to govern for the glory and hap- 
piness of the country. His ' Advice to Sir George Villiers ' ° is 
a most noble composition, and may now be perused with great 
advantage by every English statesman. It is even written 
with freedom and manliness. — "You are a new-risen star, and 
the eyes of all men are upon you ; let not your own negligence 
make you fall like a meteor." He divides his subject into 
eight heads : — 1. Eeligion and the Church. 2. Justice and the 
laws. 3. The Council and the great officers of the kingdom. 
4. Foreign negotiations and embassies. 5. War, the navy, 
and ports. 6. Trade at home. 7. Colonies. 8. The King's 
court. — I am naturally most struck by his observations re- 
specting justice and the laws, which show that he himself 
sinned against knowledge. — " Let no arbitrary power be in- 
truded ; the people of this kingdom love the laws thereof, and 
nothing will oblige them more than a confidence of the free 
enjoying of them. What the nobles upon an occasion once 
said in parliament, Nolumus leges Anglioe mutare, is imprinted in 
the hearts of all the people. But because the life of the laws 
lies in the due execution and administration of them, let your 
eye be in the first place upon the choice of good Judges. 
These properties had they need to be furnished with, — to be 
learned in their profession, patient in hearing, prudent in 
governing, powerful in their elocution to persuade and satisfy 
both the parties and hearers, just in their judgment, — and, to 

° Works, vol. ill. 429. 
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sum up all, they must ha^e these three attributes, — they must 
be men of courage, fearing God and hating covetousness ; — an 
ignorant man cannot, a coward dares not, be a good Judge." 
" By no means be you persuaded to interpose yourself, either 
by word or letter, in any cause depending in any court of 
justice. If any sue to be made a Judge, for my own part I 
should suspect him; but if either directly or indirectly he 
should bargain for a place of judicature, let him be rejected 
with shame :— Veiidere jure potest, emerat ilk prius." — We shall 
ere long see how these maxims were observed between the 
preceptor and pupil. 

Lord Ellesmere about this time had a severe illness, from 
which he was not expected to recover, and Bacon, 
thrown into a state of deep anxiety, visited him 
almost daily, and sent bulletins of his condition to the King.!" 
The old man lingering longer than was expected. Bacon 
pretty plainly intimates to the King that he ought to be super- 
seded : — 

" My Lord Chancellor's sickness falleth out duro tempore. I have 
always known him a wise man and of just elevation for monarchy, but 
your Majesty's service must not be mortal. And if you love him, as 
your Majesty hath now of late purchased many hearts by depressing the 
wicked, so God doth minister imto you a counterpart to do the like ly 
raising the honest." "^ 

A few days after, ia another letter to James, he speaks out 
more distinctly : — 

" Your worthy Chancellor I fear goeth his last day. God hath 
hitherto used to weed out such servants as grew not fit for your Ma- 
jesty ; hut now he hath gathered to himself one of the choicer plants, a 
true sage or salvia out of your garden ; but your Majesty's service must 
not be mortal. 

" Upon this heavy accident, I pray your Majesty in all humbleness 
and sincerity to give me leave to use a few words. I must never forget, 
when I moved your Majesty for the Attorney's place, that it was your 
own sole act, and not my Lord of Somerset's, who, when he knew your 

P Specimens : — " Becanse I knew your be certified how I found him." Jan. 29, 
Majesty would be glad to hear how it is with 1616. " I spote to him on Sunday, at what 
my Lord Chancellor, and that it pleased him, time I found him in bed, but bis spirits 
out of his ancient and great love for me, strorg." Jan. 31, 1616. "My Lord Cban- 
which many timesin sickness appeareth most, cellor sent for me to speak with me this 
to admit me tea great deal of speech with morning. I perceive he hath now that siffrmm 
him this afternoon, which during these three mnitatis as to feel better his former weak- 
days he bath scarcely done to any, I thought ness." Feb. r, 1616. 
it would be pleasing to your Majesty to i Feb. 9, 1616. 

F 2 
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Majesty had resolved it, thrust himself into the business to gain thanks ; 
and therefore I have no reason to pray to saints. 

" I shall now again make oblation to your Majesty,— first of my heart, 
—then of my service,— thirdly, of my place of Attorney, which I think 
is honestly worth 6000L per annum,'— and, fourthly, of my place m the 
Star Chamber, which is worth 1600Z. per annum, and, with tlie favour 
and countenance of a Chancellor, much more." 

He then urges tis father's merits, and reminds the King 
that the Chancellor's place was ever conferred on some law 

' Almost the whole of this income must " This hill indented at London the IS'i' day 

have arisen from fees. The following were of July, the le* yeare of the reigne of King 

the salaries of the law officers of the Crown Henry the V^ , witnesseth that John Yaxley, 

at this time ;— . Sergent at the Ln%v, shall be at the next As- 

jf s.' d. sizes to be holden at York, Nottln. and Derb. if 

Attorney-General .... 81 6 8 they be holden and kept, and their to be of 

Solicitor-General . . , 70 council with Sir Robert Plompton, knight, 

Kings Serjeant . . . . 41 6 10 such assises and actions as the said Sir Robert 

Kings Advocate .... 20 .^^i, require the said Jolm Yaxley, for the 

The salaries of the Judges show that they which premisses, as well for his costs and his 

must have depended a good deal on fees :— labour, John Pulan, Geutlman, bindeth him 

by thease presents to content and pay to the 

I ^%^\ ^''}^' ^^' '^' ° }224 19 9 said John Yaxley 40 marksf sterling at the 

I Circufts '.'''.'. 33 6 8 f''^' of the Nativetie of our lady next com- 

^ iug, or within eight days next following,: 

268 6 5 with 5iipaidaforehand,parcellof paiment of 

' the said 40 marcks. Provided alway that if 

I Puisne Judges of K.B. and '^ j^jg ^ g the said John Yaxley have kriowledg and 

^^*^-. F" : ■.,■ • ■ • ^ .,« ^ „ warning only to cum to Nott. and Derby, 

(Besides circuits . . . 33 6 8 then the said John Yaxley is agread by these 

221 13 4 presents to take onely xv'i besides the said 

" ■ -■■'■ 5ii aforesaid. Provided alwaies that if the said 

C. J.ofC. P. - . . . . 194 19 9 Johu Yaxley have knowledg and warning to- 

Chief BaroTi ....<. 183 6 take no labor in this matter, then he to 

Puisne Barons . .... 133 6 S reteiue and hold the said 5i' resaived for his 

Judge on Norfolk circuit 12 6 8* ^^^^ ^^.jj ^^^ i^^^^_ ^^ vtHn^s^^ herof the 

The usual amount of hmoraries to counsel said John Yaxley, seriant, to the part of this 

in this reign I have not been able to ascer- indenturereraainingwitb the said John Pulan 

tain. Fi'om an entry in the parish books of have put his seale the day and yeare above- 

St. Margaret's, Westminster, it appeare that written. Provided also that the said Sir 

irt the reign of Edward IV". they paid " Roger Robert Plumpton shall beare the charges of 

Fylpott, learned in the law, for his counsel, the said John Yaxley, as well at York as 

3s, 8d., with 4d, for his dinner." Nottingham and Derby, and also to content 

In the reign of Henry VII. Serjeant Yaxley and pay the said money to the sayd John 

was at the head of the bar, and used to go Yaxley comed to the said Assizes att Nott. 

special on different circuits. From the follow- Derb. and York. 

ing very curious retainer it appears that he "John Yaxlet. ' 

was to attend the assizes at York, Netting- — Plumpton Correapondence by Camden So- 

ham, and Derby, and plead as many causes as ciety, 152. See also pp. 53, 93, 150. 
he should be required by his client Sir Robert Formerly the usual fee for a barrister in 

Plompton at each place, for all which he was "Westminster Hall was an angel. Whence 

to receive only 40 marks, besides his charges the saying, " a barrister is like Balaam's ass, 

in the assize towns. — only speaking when he sees tlie angel." 



* From Abstract of Revenue, Temp. Jac. I. 
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of&cer, and never on a Judge, — instancing Audley, from King's 
Serjeant ; his own father, from Attorney of the Wards ; 
Bromley, from Solicitor-General ; Puckering, from Queen's Ser- 
jeant ; Egerton, from Master of the Eolls, having lately been 
Attorney-General. Now he comes to disparage his rivals : — 

" If you like my Lord Coke, this will follow,— first, your Majesty 
shall put an overruliug nature into an overruling place, which may breed 
an extrerae ; — next, you shall blunt his industries in matter of your 
finances, which seemeth to aim at another place ; — and, lastly, popular 
men are no sure mounters for your Majesty's saddle. If you take my 
Lord Hohart, you shall have a J udge at the upper end of your Council 
Board and another at the lower end, whereby your Majesty will find 
your prerogative pent ; for though there should be emulation between 
them, yet, as legists, they will agree in magnifying that wherein they 
are best : he is no statesman, but an economist wholly for himself, so as 
your Majesty, more than an outward form, will find little help in him 
for the business. If you wi1^ take my Lord of Canterbury, I will say no 
more liut the Chancellor's place requires a whole man ; and to have both 
jurisdictions, spiritual and temporal, in that height, is fit but for a King, 
— For myself, I can only present your Majesty with gloria in dbsequio. 
Yet I dare promise, that if I sit in that place, your business .shall not 
make such short turns upon you as it doth ; but when a direction is 
once given, it shall he pursued and performed, and your Majesty shall 
only be troubled with the true care of a King, which is to think what 
you would have done in chief, and not how, for the passages. — I do 
presume also, in respect of my father's memory, and that I have been 
always gracious in the Lower House, I have some interest in the gen- 
tlemen of England, and shall be able to do some effect in rectifying that 
hody of parliament men, which is cardo rerum. For let me tell your 
Majesty, that that part of the Chancellor's place which is to judge in 
Equity between party and party, that same reynum judiciale, which 
since my father's time is but too much enlarged, ooncerneth your Ma- 
jesty least, more than the acquitting of your conscience for justice : but 
it is the other parts of a moderator amongst your Council, of an over- 
seer of your Judges, of a jjlanter of fit justices and governors in the 
country, that imijorteth your affairs and these times most.— To con- 
clude, 'if I were the man I would be, I should hope that, as your Ma- 
jesty hath of late won hearts by depressing, you should in tbis lose no 
hearts by advancing ; for I see yonr people can better skill of concretum 
than aUtractum, and that the waves of their affections flow rather 
after persons than things ; so that acts of this nature, if this were one, 
do more good than twenty bills of gi'ace. If God call my Lord, the 
warrants and commissions which are requisite for the taking of the Seal, 
and for the working with it, and for the reviving of warrants under his 
hand which die with him, and the like, shall be in readiness. And in 
this, time presseth more because it is the end of a term, and almost the 
bfi'^i'nnin'7 of the circuits ; so that the Seal cannot stand still ; but this 
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may be done as heretofore by commission, till your Majesty hath re- 
solved of an officer. God ever preserve your Majesty." ' 

Is not tHs sometliiag very much like " suing to be made a 
Judge, and bargaining for a place of judicature ? " Meanest 
OF Mankind ! ! ! A toucli of vanity even is to be found in this 
composition, — a quality he hardly ever betrays elsewhere, 
although he had an inward consciousness of his extraordinary 
powers. Boasting of his great influence in the Lower House, 
little did he think that, when parliament should next meet, 
both Houses would unanimously agree in prosecuting and pu- 
nishing him. 

But, alas ! Ellesmere rallied, and in three days Bacon was 
obliged hypocritically to write, — ■ 

" I do find, Ood he tlianked, a sensible amendment in my Lord Chan- 
cellor. I was with him yesterday in private conference about half an 
hour, and this day again at such time as he did seal, which he en- 
dured well almost the space of an hour, though the vapour of wax be 
offensive to him. But whoever thinketh his disease is but melancholy, 
he maketh no true judgment of it ; for it is plainly a formed and deep 
cough, with a pectoral surcharge ; so that at times he doth almost ani- 
mam agere. I forbear to advertise your Majesty of the care I took to 
have commissions in readiness, because Mr. Secretary Luke hath let 
me understand he signified as much to your Majesty ; but / hope there 
shall he no use for them at this time." ' 

He next seems to have tried to prevail upon the old Chan- 
cellor to resign in his favour. But James would put no con- 
straint on the inclinations of Ellesmere ; and Bacon, to secure 
his succession when a vacancy should happen, now resorted to 
the expedient of being made a Privy CouncUlor, — which was 
pretty much the same as, in modem speech, being admitted to 
a seat in the Cabinet. He writes to VUliers, — 

" My Lord Chancellor's health growing with the days, and his re- 
signation being an uncertainty,' I would be glad you went on with my 
first motion, my swearing Privy Councillor. Tho' I desire not so much 
to make myself more sure of the other, and to put it past competition, 
for herein I rest wholly upon the King and your excellent self, but be- 
cause I find hourly that I need this strength in his Majesty's service, 
both for my better warrant and satisfaction of my conscience that I deal 
not in things above my vocation, and for my better countenance and 
prevailing where his Majesty's service is under any pretext opposed, I 
Would it were despatched 1 sent a pretty while since a paper to 



' Feb. 12, 1616. Works, v. 311. • Feb. 15, 1616. Works, v. 31i. 
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Mr. Jolm Murray, whicli was indeed a little remembrance of sonre 
things past concerning my honest and faithful services to his Majesty ; 
not by way of boasting, — from which I am far, — but as tokens of my 
studying his service uprightly and carefully. Jf you be pleased to call 
for the paper which is with Mr. John Murray, and to find a fit time that 
his Majesty may cast an eye upon it, I think it will do no hurt ; and I 
have written to Mr. Murray to deliver the paper if you call for it." " 

To such minute artifices did lie descend for effecting his 
object. — After some inter^'al, and renewed solicitations, the 
King gave him his choice, either that he should have an ex- - 
press promise to snoceed to the Great Seal, or that he should 
forthwith be sworn of the Privy Council. The bare promise, 
he thought, would not much improve his chance, while a seat 
at the council-table could not fail to place him above competi- 
tion. More suo, he makes his election in a letter to Villiers to 
be shown to James : — ■ 

" The King giveth me a noble choice, and you are the man my heart 
ever told me you were. Ambition would draw me to the latter part of 
the choice ; but in respect my hearty wishes that my Lord Chancellor 
may live long, and the small hopes I have that I shall live long myself, 
and, above all, becaiise I see his Majesty's sei-vice daily and instantly 
bleedeth ; towards which I pei'suade my self (vainly, perhaps, but yet in 
mine own thoughts firmly and constantly) that I shall give, when I am 
of the table, some effectual furtherance, — I do accept of the former, to 
be Councillor for the present, and to give over pleading at the bar ; let 
other matter rest upon my proof and his Majesty's pleasure, and the ac- 
cidents of time." " 

In consequence of Villiers's representation the King con- 
sented ; and on the 9th of June Bacon was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and took his place at the table, — it having been, at 
his ovni request, previously arranged that, with permission 
to give advice at chambers to those who might consult 
him, he should cease to plead as an advocate at the bar in 
private causes, — unless some weighty matter might arise in 
which he was to be allowed to be engaged under the King's 
express licence. 

Having thus got rid of his private practice, he applied his 
leisure to a most noble account, dedicating himself by turns to 
the prosecution of his philosophical pursuits, and to the im- 
provement of the institutions of his country. The Novum Oe- 
GANUM made great progress, though it was not ready to see the 
light for some years ; and he actually published ' A Proposition 

" Feb. 21, 1616. Works, V. 3??. - June 3, 1616. Worka, v. 420. 
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to his Majesty toiaching the Compiling and Amendment of the 
Laws of England.' y He commences this treatise with the fol- 
lowing dignified address : — 

" Your Majesty, of your favour, having made me Privy Coimoillor, 
and continuing me in the place of your Attorney General, which is 
more than was three hundred years before, I do not understand it to he 
that, by putting off the dealing in causes between party and party, I 
should keep holiday the more, but that I should dedicate my time 
to your service with less distraction. Wherefore, in this plentiful ac- 
cession of time which 1 have now gained, I take it to be my duty, not 
only to speed your commandments and the business of my place, but 
to meditate and excogitate of myself wherein I may best by my travels 
derive your virtues to the good of your people, and return their thanks 
and increase of love to you again. And after I had thought of many 
things, I could find in my judgment none more proper for your Majesty 
as a master, nor for me as a workman, than the reducing and recom- 
piling of the laws of England." 

In this scheme he displays great caution and wisdom ; not 
venturing to codify the common law, hut contenting himself 
with reforming the statute-hook, and extracting from the 
jumble of Eeports a series of sound and consistent decisions.' 
It is curious to reflect that his exhortations in favour of law re- 
f irm produced no frnit till the Eepublic was established under 
Cromwell, and that the subject was entirely neglected from 
the Eestoration to our own times. Much has been done in 
the spirit which he recommends ; and in what remains to be 
done he will be found our safest guide. 

Bacon was called away fi-om all such speculations to con- , 
duct the prosecutions which arose out of the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. An attempt was made to satisfy the public 
by the pimishment of the inferior agents in this black transac- 
tion ; but the guilt of the Somersets became so notorious, and 
the cry for justice was so loud against them, that the King 
found it necessary to have these noble culprits arrested, 
and brought to trial before the Court of the Lord High 
Steward. 

I am sorry to saj' that Bacon shared in the disgrace incurred 
by James and all his ministers in that mysterious affair. He 
prepared the questions to be put to the Judges prior to the 

r Works, iv. 366. and my ' Rules and Decisions ' shall come to 

^ In this address Bacon displays his great posterity, there will be, whatfioever is now 

anxiety about his reputation as a lawyer, thought, qxiestion who was the greater 

" And I do assure your Majesty I am in good lawyer." 

hope that when Sir Edward Coke's ' Reports ' 
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trial, and arranged the course to be adopted "if Somerset 
should break forth in any speech taxing the King ; " and it is 
quite clear that, though the inferior agents employed in the 
murder were to be sacrificed, he was in collusion with the 
King to spare the two great offenders who had planned it, 
notwithstanding James's celebrated imprecation on himself 
and his posterity if he should impede the course of justice. 
Bacon has been praised for the mild manner in which he stated 
the case against Somerset ; but this was in peiformauce of 
his promise : "It shall be my care so to moderate the manner 
of charging him as it might make him not odious beyond the 
extent of mercj'." " The disgraceful pardon Bacon himself, as 
Attorney-General, prepared. 

Coke, the Chief Justice, had now rendered himself very ob- 
noxious to the Court by his activity in detecting and prosecut- 
ing the murderers of Overbury, and by the part he had taken 
in the dispute about Injunctions and the affair of Commendams, 
or staying suits Rege viconsuUo, which will be found circum- 
stantially detailed in the Life of Lord Ellesmere. '' Bacon, 
having at last gained an ascendency over him, was deteimined 
to show him no quarter. Little was to be apprehended from 
his rivalry in the competition for the Great Seal, but there still 
rested in Bacon's mind a rankling recollection of unavenged 
insults. After the conviction of Somerset, all manner of titles 
and oflSces were conferred on the new favourite, who was 
ostensibly the King's servant, but really ruled the King and 
the kingdom. Bacon was on the best possible footing with 

" April 2a, 1616. Works, V. 395. mas Term, which was, that after he had 

b How zealously Bacon laboured in the heard your Attorney he should forbear 

affair, and how he did his best permanently further proceeding till he had spoke with 

to pervert the due administration of justice your Majesty. This writ (viz. a letter from 

in this country, by establishing the power of the King forbidding the Court to proceed 

the Sovereig(i to interfere in private causes, Hege inconsuUo) is a mean provided by the 

strikingly appears from his letter to James, ancient law of England to bring any cause 

giving an account of the manner in which be that may concern your Majesty in profit or 

had tried to mislead the Judges by his argu- power from the ordinary benches, to be tried 

ment before them in support of this pre- and judged before your Chancellor of England 

tended prerogative. " I do perceive that I by the ordinary and legal part of his power ; 

have not only stopped, but almost turned the and your Majesty knoweth your Chancellor 

stream, and I see how things cool by this, is ever a principal councillor and Instrument 

that the Judges, who were wont to call so of monarchy, of immediate dependence upon 

hotly upon the business, when they had the King, and therefore like to be a safe and 

heard of themselves took a fortnight to advise tender guardian of the royal rights."— Jan. 27, 

what they will do. Yet because the times 1616. Works, v. 366. Bacon knew that he 

are as they are, 1 could wish in all humble- was mis-stating the law— to please the King 

ness that your Majesty would remember and —and to show that, by appointing himself 

renew yonr former commandment, which Chancellor, prerogative might be exercised 

you gave my Lord Chief Justice in Michael- without control. 
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him, and thej' cordially entered into the schemes of each 
other. " 

About this time Villiers had a personal quarrel with Coke 
about the appointment to a lucrative office in the Court of 
King's Bench, which he wished to obtain for a dependant. 
Bacon, of course, did all he could to assist in this job. '' Coke, 
after some hesitation, at last peremptorily resisted the encroach- 
ment on his patronage, — and his dismissal was resolved upon. 
The difficulty was to find a pretext for removing him. Although 
the Judges all held during pleasure, the power of cashiering 
them had hitherto been very sparingly exercised, and never 
except upon some charge of misconduct. Coke was the greatest 
master of the Common Law that ever had appeared in Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding the arrogance with which he was 
chargeable when at the bar, he had given the highest satisfac- 
tion to the profession and the public since his elevation to 
the Bench. His opposition to the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chancellor, though unjustifiable, was generally popular, 
and all mankind (with the exception of the King and the most 
slavish of the ministers) approved of the noble stand he had 
made for judicial independence in Peacham's case and the 
affair of the " Commendams," and he had been rapturously 
applauded for his energy, on the discovery of the murder of 
Sir ThomEis Overbury, in posting off to Theobald's to arrest 
Somerset with his own hands. The expedient to which Bacon 
resorted shows that it is no more possible "to hate" — ^than 
" to love, — and be wise." The frivolous, unfounded, prepos- 
terous, ludicrous charge brought against Coke was, that in his 
Eeports of decided cases he had introduced several things in 
derogation of the royal prerogative. ° On no better ground, 

*^ " Your Majesty certainly hath found out not' Another |of the Judges answered, * It 

and chosen a safe nature, a capable man, an should' ccnicem you, my Lord, to know it.' 

honest will, generous and noble affections, Whereupon he turned his speech to me, and 

and a courage well lodged, and one that I said, ' No, Mr. Attorney, I vyiU not wrestle 

know loveth your Majesty unfeignedly, and now in my latter times.' ' My Lord; said I, 

admireth you as much as is in a man to 'you speak Wee a wise num.' ' Weill saith 

admire his Sovereign upon earth."— Socom to he, ' Ovey liaise had no luck with it OiRt have 

Jam£S. Yet no human being ever more had it.' I said again, ' TJwse days are past: 

thoroughly despised another than Buckingham Here you have the dialogue to make you 

his "Dad." merry."— Jan. 22, 1616. 

<i Bacon gives Villiers au amusing account ' Of these very Reports Bacon himself had 

of a conversation on this subject with Coke, deliberately written, " To give every man 

" As I was sitting by mj Lord Cliief Justice, his due,— had it not been for Sir Edward 

one of the Judges asked him' Whether Boper* Coke's Reports, which, though they may 

were dead?' He said, 'he for his part knew have errors, and some peremptory and extra- 



The person who then held the o£Qce, 
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in the month of June, 1616, though not formally superseded, 
and still allowed to do duty at chambers, he was suspended 
from the public execution of his office and from the council- 
table, and, instead of appearing in Court at Westminster, or 
going his circuit, it was most insultingly ordered that, during 
the long vacation, " he should enter into a view and retracta- 
tion of such novelties and errors and offensive conceits as 
were dispersed in his Eeports." 

Bacon, having laid his enemy prostrate on the ground, 
trampled on his body. He now addressed ' an Expostulation 
to the Lord Chief Justice Coke,' in which, after some profane 
applications of Scripture, and pointing out how in his fallen 
state he ought to rejoice in the humiliation which God had in- 
flicted upon him, he thus pithily proceeds : — 

" Not only knowledge, hut also every other gift which we call the 
gifts of fortune, have power to puff up earth ; afSictions only level these 
mole-hills of pride, plough the heart, and make it fit for wisdom to sow 
her seed, and for grace to bring forth her increase. Happy is that man 
therefore, hoth in regard of heavenly and earthly wisdom, that is thus 
wounded to he cured, thus broken to he made straight, thus made ac- 
quainted with his own imperfections that he may he perfected. 

" Supposing this to be the time of your affliction, that which I have 
propounded to myself is by taking this seasonable advantage, Uke a true 
friend, though far unworthy to be counted so, to show you your true 
shape in a glass, and that not in a false one to flatter you, nor yet in one 
that should make you seem worse than you are, and so offend you, but 
in one made by the reflection of your oAvn words and actions, from 
whose light proceeds the voice of the people, which is often, not unfitly, 
called the voice of God. It proceedeth from love and a true desire to do 
you good. All men can see their own profit ; that part of the wallet 
hangs before. A true friend (whose worthy office I would perform, since 
I fear both yourself and all great men want such) is to show the other, 
and which is from your eyes. 

" First, therefoi'e, behold your errors. In discourse you delight to 
speak too much, not to hear other men ; this some say becomes a pleader, 
not a judge. While you speak in your own element, the law, no man 
ordinarily equals you ; but when you wander, as you often delight to 
do, you wander indeed, and give never such satisfaction as the curious 
time requires. 

" Secondly, you clog your auditory when you would be observed ; 
speech must be either sweet or short. 

" Thirdly, you converse with books, not men, and books especially 
human ; and have no excellent choice with men, who are the best books ; 
for a man of action and employment you seldom converse with, and then 

judicial resolutions more tban are warranted, rulings over cases, — the law by this time had 
yet they contain intinita good decisions and been almost like a ship without ballast."' 
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but with your underlings ; not freely, but as a scbooltnaster with his 
scholars, ever to teach, never to learn. But if sometimes you would in 
your familiar discourse hear others and make election of such as know 
what they speak, you should know many of these tales you tell to be 
biat ordinary, and many other things which you delight to repeat and 
serve out for novelties to be but stale. Jis in your pleadings you were 
wont to insult over misery, and to inveigh bitterly at the persons, which 
bred you many enemies, whose poison yet smelleth, so are you still 
wont to be a little careless in this point, to praise and disgrace upon 
slight grounds, and that sometimes untruly ; so that your reproofs and 
commendations are for the most part neglected and condemned ; where 
the censure of a Judge, coming slow but sure, should be a brand to the 
guilty, and a crown to the virtuous. You will jest at any man in 
public, without respect to the person's dignity or your own : this dis- 
graoeth your gravity more than it can advance the opinion of your wit ; 
and so do all actions which we see you do directly with a touch of vain- 
glory, having no respect to the true end. You make the law to lean too , 
much to your opinion, whereby you show yourself to be a legal tyrant, 
striking with that weapon where you please, since you are able to turn 
the edge any way. Your too much love of the world is too miich seen, 
where, having the living of a thousand, you relieve few or none. The 
hand that hath taken so much, can it give so little ? Herein you show 
no bowels of compassion, as if you thought all too little for yourself. 
We desire you to amend this, and let your poor tenants in Norfolk 
find some comfort ; where nothing of your estate is spent towards their 
relief, but all brought up hither to the impoverishing of your country. 

" But now, since the case so standeth, we desire you to give way to 
power, and so to fight that you be not utterly broken, but reserved en- 
tirely to serve the commonwealth again, and to do what good you can, 
since you cannot do all the good you would ; and since you are fallen 
upon this rook, cast out the goods to save the bottom ; stop the leaks, 
and make towards land ; learn of the steward to make friends of the 
unrighteous Mammon. You cannot but have much of your estate 
(pardon my plainness) ill got. Think how much of that you never 
spake for, how much by speaking unjustly or in unjust causes. Ac- 
count it then a blessing of God if thus it may be laid out for your good, 
and not left for your heir. 

"Do not, if you be restored, as some others do, fly from the service 
of virtue to serve the time, but rather let this cross make you zealous 
in God's can so sensible in ours, and more sensible in all." 

After mucli more reproof and admonition, he jeeringly ad- 
vises him not to be too much cast dov^n : " To humble our- 
selves before God is the part of a Christian ; but for the world 
and onr enemies (he counsel of the poet is apt, 

" ' Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.' " f 



f Works, V. 403. 
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In no composition that I have met with is there a greater 
display of vengeful malignity. Under pretence of acting a 
Christian part, he pours oil of vitriol into the wounds he had 
inflicted. There seems to have been an intention to make Coke 
disgorge some of his ill-gotten gains, by a heavy fine in the 
Star Chamber. That. was abandoned, but the dismissal was 
consummated. After the long vacation, the Chief Justice was 
summoned by Bacon before the Privy Council, to give an 
account of what he had done in the way of correcting his Ee- 
ports. He declared that in his eleven volumes, containing 500 
cases, there were only four errors, and that there were as 
many in the much-esteemed Plowden, which the wisdom of 
time had discovered, and later judgments controlled. The 
order, prompted by Bacon and pronounced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, was " that the Chief Justice should still forbear his 
sitting at Westminster, &c., not restraining nevertheless any 
other exercise of his place in private." 

Bacon, having made a report of this proceeding to the 
King, with a view of hastening the final blow, says, — " If, 
upon this probation added to former matters, your Majesty think 
him not fit for your service, we must in all humbleness sub- 
scribe to your Majesty, and acknowledge that neither his dis- 
placing, considering he holdeth his place but during your will 
and pleasure, nor the choice of a fit man to put in lais room, 
are council-table matters, but are to proceed wholly from your 
Majesty's great wisdom and pleasure. So that in this course 
it is but the sig-nification of your pleasure, and the business is 
at an end as to him." 

At length Bacon had the exquisite delight of making out 
Coke's " supersedeas," and a warrant to the Lord Chancellor for 
a writ to create a new Chief Justice. ^ 

To add to his satisfaction, he contrived to get himself into 
the good graces of Prince Charles, and was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

The office of Chief Justice of the King's Bench he declined, 
on account of the moribund condition of Lord Ellesmere. 

B Sir E. Coke was removed Nov. 15, 1616, and Sir Henry Montaga was sworn in as his 
successor the following day. 
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CHAPTEE LV. 

CONTINUATION OF THE LIFE OF LORD BACON FROM HIS APPOINTMENT AS 
CHANCELLOR TILL HIS FALL. 

There was nothing now wanting to the earthly felicity of 
Bacon except the actual possession of the Great 
Seal of England. He continued from time to time to 
remind the King of his pretensions ; and he induced the Prince 
to say a good word for his further advancement. He pretended 
that the King's service was his great object, adding, "Were 
your Majesty mounted and seated without difficulties and dis- 
tastes in your business as I desire to see you, I should ex animo 
desire to spend the decline of my years in my studies ; wherein, 
also, I should not forget to do him honour, who, besides his 
active and politic virtues, is the best pen of Kings, much more 
the best subject of a pen." 

On the 7th of March, 1617, his wish was accomplished. 
The Great Seal, having been surrendered by Lord EHesmere, 
was, between the hours of eleven and twelve on that day, in 
the Palace at Whitehall, delivered to Sir Erakcis Bacon by the 
King, who, at the same time, in a speech graciously comme- 
morated his services as Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, 
and Privy Councillor, and gave him four admonitions for his 
guidance as Lord Keeper: — 1. To restrain the jurisdiction of 
the Court withia its true and due limits. 2. Not to put the 
Great Seal to letters patent without due consideration. Quod 
dMtes ne feceris. 3. To retrench all unnecessary delays. Bis 
dat qui cito dat. 4. That justice might pass with as easy 
charge as might be. '' Sir Francis, on bended knees, humbly, 
and with a most grateful mind, acknowledged the constant 
and never-tiring kindness of the King, who had conducted 
him, step by step, to the highest pinnacle of honour, — profess- 
ing dutifully his determination to preserve all the rights and 
preroga.tives of the Crown, — equally to administer the law to 

Ii " PredictuB Franciscus Bacon flexis geni- cursum utpote qui per tot gradus enm manu 
bus linrailiter gratiosissimo animo agnovit quasi duxerit ad sum. honoris fastigium," &c. 
constantem L'ui Regis etprennem beneftcor, — CI. R. 16 Jac. 1. 
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all in tlie Courts in which he himself should preside, and to 
exercise a general superintendence over the administration of 
justice throughout the realm. 

As soon as Bacon had got home, — the Great Seal, in its 
silken purse, lying on the table before him, — his eye glancing 
from the paper to the long-courted bauble, and his heart over- 
flowing with gratitude, — he wrote the following letter to Yil- 
liers, now Earl of Bu.ckingham, who had witnessed the cere- 
mony at Whitehall : — 

" My dearest Lord, — It is both in cares and kindness that small ones 
float up to the tongue, and great ones sink down into the heart in 
silence. Therefore, I conld speak little to yoiu' Lordship to-day, 
neither had I fit a time ; but I must profess thtis mnch, that, in this 
day's work, you are the truest and perfeotest mirror and example of 
firm and generous friendship that ever was in Court. And I shall 
count every day lost wherein I shall not either study your well-doiug 
in thought, or do your name honour in speech, or perform your ser- 
vice in deed. Good my Lord, account and accept me 

" Tour most bounden and devoted Friend 

" and Servant of all men living, 

" Fr. Bacon, C. S." ' 

With what rapture he must have written the letters C. S., 
which he added to his name for the first time ! It has been 
supposed by some of his blind admirers that he reluctantly 
submitted to his elevation, and that, inwardly desirous of re- 
tirement and contemplation, he would have shut himself up 
for the rest of his days in his library at Gorhambury, had it 
not been for the importunities of his family and dependents, 
joined to his hope of being able to do more good to mankind 
by sacrificing his inclinations, and showing to the world what 
could be effected by a philosopher in high oiEce and in the 
exercise of great power. For this opinion no better reason 
can be given than an extract of an Essay written by him 
while a student in Gray's Inn:— "Men in great place are 
thrice servants : servants of the Sovereign or state ; servants 
of fame ; and servants of business : so as they have no freedom, 
neither 'in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their 
times. It is a strange desire to seek power and to lose liberty, 
or to seek power over others and to lose power over a man's 
celf. " " It may as well be said that he despised money, be- 
cause in his writings he calls riches " the baggage of virtue." 

i Works, ToL V. 463. '' Essay, ' Of Great Place.' 
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In seasons of reflection and remorse lie must often lia-ve said 
to himself, 

" Video meliora proboque ; 

Deteriora sequor." 

His first act was graceful and becoming ; lie went next day 
to York House to pay his respects to his predecessor, — to 
thank him for that kindness which had contributed to his 
advancement, — and, in the King's name, to offer him an 
Earldom. 

The Court was now in the bustle of preparation for James's 
visit to Scotland. On his accession to the throne of England 
he had promised his countrymen to pay them at least a trien- 
nial visit ; but during fourteen long years the halls of Holy- 
rood had been empty ; and the progress to the North, at last 
about to take place, attracted the attention of both nations. 
Buckingham was to accompany the King, that he might direct 
his proceedings, and take care that no fresh fa,vourite should 
engage his affections. The new Lord Keeper was to be left 
at the head of the government in London. In the contempla- 
tion of this journey, he had prepared, while Attorney-General, 
" Eemembrances for the King before his going into Scotland ; " 
and he now sketched out the " Council business " to be done 
in his Majesty's absence, the great object of which was to pre- 
serve the public tranquillity during Easter Term, when the 
town was expected to be very full of company. " The King 
took his departure from Whitehall on the 14th of March, ex- 
actly a week after Bacon had received the Great Seal. 

It was luckily vacation time, and the Lord Keeper had full 
leisure to prepare for entering on the discharge of his judicial 
duties. His promotion had given general satisfaction ; he was 
congratulated upon it not onlj' by his Akna Mater, but by the 
University of Oxford, " and the universal expectation was, that 
the heau ideal of a perfect Judge, which he had so admirably 

"* These papers show that the attendance your business or occaalons, which I will 

of persons in London from the country, now attend ; and yet not so but that I sliall 

depending on the meeting of parliament, was endeavour to prevent them by my care of 

then regulated by the law terms, and this your good." To Oxford : "I sliall by the 

seems to have continued to the reign of Queen grace of God, as far as may concern me, hold 

Anne : — the balance as equally between the two 

" Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before Universities as I shall hold the balance of 

iermends, other justice between party and jparty. And 

°friends"^ hunger and request of yet in both cases I must meet with some 

inclinations of aifection, which nevertheless 

, " To Cambridge he replied, " Your gratu- shall not carry me aside."— April 12, 101!. 
lationg shall be no more welcome to me than 
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imaged in his Essay ' Of Judicature,' was really to be exem- 
plified to the admiring gaze of mankind. 

At the commencement of his judicial career there was no 
disappointment. On the 7th of May, the first day of Easter 
Term, he took his seat in the Court of Chancery. The splen- 
dour of the ceremony was little impaired by the absence 
of the grandees who were attending the King, — their place 
being supplied by the general eagerness to do honour to the 
new Lord Keeper. The procession was formed at his " lodg- 
ing " ia Gray's Inn, and marched by Holbom, Chancery Lane, 
the Strand, Charing, Whitehall, and King Street, to Westmin- 
ster Hall, in the following order : — 1. Clerks and officers in 
Chanceiy. 2. Students of Law. 3. Serjeant-at-arms, purse- 
bearer, and gentlemen servants of the Lord Keeper. 4. The 
Lord Keeper, in a gown of purple satin, riding between 
the Lord Treasurer and the Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
5. Earls and Barons. 6. Privy Councillors. 7. The Judges. 
8. Knights and Esquires ; — all of whom followed the Lord 
Keeper, mounted on caparisoned steeds. Alighting in Palace 
Yard, and entering Westminster Hall, the Lord Keeper was 
received by the Serjeants at Law and the Benchers and Eeaders 
of the Inns of Court, and conducted into the Court of Chan- 
cery, now filled with those who had composed the cavalcade. 

The oaths being administered to him, he delivered an 
address on which he had bestowed much pains, and which 
shows his intimate familiarity with the duties he had to per- 
form. He thus began : — " Before I enter into the business of 
the Court, I shall take advantage of so many honourable wit- 
nesses to publish and make known summarily what charge the 
King's most excellent Majesty gave me when I received the 
Seal, and what orders and resolutions I myself have taken in 
conformity to that charge, that the King may have the honour 
of direction, and I the part of obedience." After some pardon- 
able flattery of his royal Master, he proceeds to lay down most 
excellent practical rules, which he undertook to observe. " I 
am resolved that my decree shall come speedily, if not 
instantly, after the hearing, and my signed decree speedily 
upon my decree pronounced. For it hath been a manner 
much used of late in my Lord's time, of whom I learn much 
to imitate, and somewhat to avoid, that upon the solemn and 
full hearing of a cause nothing is pronounced in Court, but 
breviates are required to be made, which I do not dislike in 
itself in causes perplexed. But yet I find, whan such breviates 

VOL. III. G 
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were taken, the cause was sometimes forgotten a term or two, 
and then sot down for a new hearing. I will promise re- 
gularly to pronounce my decree within a few days after my 
hearing, and to sign my decree, at the least, in the vacation 
alter the pronotlncing. For fresh justice is sweetest. 

" Again, hecause jastice is a sacred thing, and the end for 
which I am called to this place, and therefore is my way to 
heaven, (and if it be shorter, it is never a whit the worse,) I 
shall, hy the grace of God, as far as God will give me strength, 
add the afternoon to the forenoon, and some fortnight of the 
Vacation to the term, for the expediting and clearing of the 
causes of the Court ; only the depth of the three long vacations 
I ■vrould reserve, in some measure, free from business of estate, 
and for studies, arts, and sciences, to which, in my own 
nature, I am most induced." 

" There is another point of true expedition which resteth 
much in itself, and that is in my manner of giving orders. 
For I have seen an affectation of despatch turn utterly to 
delay at length. But I mean not to purchase the praise of 
expedition in that iind. My endeavour shall be to hear 
patiently, and to east my order into such a mould as may 
soonest bring the subject to the end of his journey. 

" I will maintain strictly and with severity the former 
orders which I find my Lord Chancellor hath taken for the 
immoderate and needless prolixity and length of bills and 
answers, as well in puHishing the party as fining the counsel 
whose hand I shall find at such bills and answers. 

"I shall be careful there be no exaction of any new fees, 
but according as they have been heretofore ?et and tabled. 
As for lawyers' fees, I must leave that to the conscience and 
merit of the lawyer, and the estimation and gratitude of the 
client." 

After touching on other topics rather of temporary interest, 
he intimates his intention, for the sake of the junior barristers 
who could not be heard above once or twice in a term, to hear 
motions every Tuesday between nine and eleven, — and he pro- 
ceeds to announce to their Lordships what he truly calls " a 
fancy " — which would cause a mutiny at the bar in our times. 
" It fiiUeth out that there be three of us the King's servants, in 
great places, that are lawyers by descent, Mr. Attorney, son of 
a Judge, Mr. Solicitor, likewise son of a Judge, and myself, a 
Chancellor's son. Now, because the law roots so well in my 

° He here beautifully pays homage to philosophy. 
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time, I will water it at the root thus far, as besides these great 
ones I will hear any Judge's son before a Serjeant, and any 
Serjeant's son before a reader, if there be not many of them." 

He announced that he was preparing " new orders " to regu- 
late the practice of the Court, — and again proclaimed his 
loyalty by saying, — " It is my comfort to serve such a Master, 
that I shall need to be but a bonduit only for the conveying of 
his goodness to his people," — not omitting a pious compliment 
to his father, — "qpfe'mus magistratus prcestat optimce legi ; for 
myself I doubt I shall not attain it; yet I have a domestic 
example to follow." ^ 

Next morning he wrote an account of the ceremony to 
Buckingham ; — 

" Yesterday I took my place in CBanoery, which I hold only for the 
King's grace and favour, and your constant friendship. There was 
much ado and a great deal of world : but this matter of pomp, which is 
heaven to some men, is hell to me (.?), or purgatory at least. It is true 
I was glad to see that the King's choice was so generally approved, and 
that I had so much interest in men's good will and good opinions, 
because it maketh me a fitter instrument to do my Master service, and 
my friend also. After I was set in Chanceiy, I published his Majesty's 
charge which he gave me when he gave me the Seal, and what rules and 
resolutions I had taken for the fulfilling his commandments. I send 
your Lordship a copy of what I said. Men tell me it hath done the 
King a great deal of honour, insomuch that some of my friends, that 
are wise and no vain ones, did not stick to say to me that there was not 
this seven years such a preparation for a parliament, — which was a com- 
mendation I confess pleased me well. 1 pray take some fit time to show 
it his Majesty, because, if I misunderstood him in anything, I may 
amend it, because I know his judgment is higher and deeper than 
mine." '' 

He was greatly delighted with the following answer : — 

" I have acquainted his Majesty with your letter and the papers that 
came enclosed, who is exceedingly well satisfied — especially with the 
speech you made at the taking of your place in the Chancery. Whereby 
his Majesty perceiveth that you have not only given proof how well you 
understand the place of a Chancellor, but done him much right also in 
giving notice to those that were present, that you have received such 
instructions from his Majesty, whose honour will be so mucli the greater 
in that all men will acknowledge the sufficiency and worthiness of his 
Majesty's choice in prefen-ing a man of such abilities to that place. 



P Works, iv. 486. ^^* tlie letter as well as the address would 

1 Works V. 469. Bacon no doubt expected be laid before the King. 
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which besides cannot but he a great advancement and furtherance to 
his service ; and I can assure your Lordship that his Majesty was never 
so well pleased as he is with this account you have given him of this 
passage." ' 

The Lord Keeper resolved to show what could be effected 
by vigour and perseverance. He sat forenoon and afternoon, 
. — coming punctually into Court and staying a little beyond 
his time to finish a matter, which if postponed might have 
taken another day, — most patiently listening to everything 
that could assist him in arriving at a right conclusion, but 
giving a broad hint to counsel by a question, a shrug, or a 
look, when they were wandering from the subject, — not 
baulking the hopes of the suitors by breaking up to attend a 
Cabinet or the House of Lords, — not encouraging lengthiness 
at the bar to save the trouble of thought, — not postponing 
judgment till the argument was forgotten, — not seeking to 
allay the discontent of the bar by "nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles." 

At the end of one month he had satisfactorily cleared off 
the whole arrear, and on the 8th of June he thus exultingly 
writes to Buckingham : — 

" My very good Lord, — This day I have made even vrith the business 
of the kingdom for common justice ; not one cause unheard ; the lawyers 
drawn dry of all the motions they were to make ; not one petition un- 
answered. And this 1 think could not he said in our age before. This 
I speak not out of ostentation, but out of gladness when I have done 
my duty. 1 know men think I cannot continue if I should thus oppress 
myself with business ; but that account is made. The duties of life are 
more than life ; and if I die now, I shall die before the world will be 
weary of me, which in our times is somewhat rare." ' 

He then goes on to mention a slight attack of the gout in his 
foot, which he ascribed to " changing from a field air to a 
Thames air," that is, from Gray's Inn to York House, of which 
he had now taken possession with great delight, as his father 
had so long occupied it, and it was the place of his own 
birth.' 

, 'Works^v.«5. » Works, vl. 149. Henry VIII., Heath, Archbishop of York and 

York House having been the residence of Chancellor, purchased a piece of land and 

so many Chancellors and Lord Keepers, and cerlain old buildings between tlie river 

being so often mentioned, some further Thames and the Strand, near where ViUiers 

account of it may please the curious reader. Street now stands ; there he erected York 

The see of York being deprived of its ancient House, in which be resided, and which under 

inn by Wolsey s cession of Whitehall to leases from successive Archbishops of York 
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To gain the good will of the profession, lie wisely revived a 
practice whicli, having succeeded well with Lord Chancellor 
Hatton, had fallen into desuetude, and which all prudent 
Chancellors follow, — to give dinners to the Judges and the 
leaders of the bar." He sends the following account in a 
letter to Buckingham of his first banquet : — 

"Yesterday", which was my weary day, I bid all the Judges 
to dinner, which was not used to be, and entertained them in 
a private withdrawing chamber with the learned counsel. 
When the feast was past, I came amongst them and sat me 
down at the end of the table, and prayed them to think I was 
one of them and but a foreman." I told them I was weary, 
and therefore must be short, and would now speak to them 
upon two points." The first was about injunctions: — "I 
plainly told them that, for my part, as I would not suffer any 
the least diminution or derogation from the ancient and due 
power of the Chancery, so if anything should be brought to 
them at any time touching the proceedings of the Chancery, 
which did seem to them exorbitant or inordinate, that they 
should freely and friendly acquaint me with it, and we should 
soon agree ; or if not, we had a Master that could easily both 
discern and rule. At which speech of mine, besides a great 
deal of thanks and acknowledgment, I did see cheer and com- 
fort in their faces, as if it were a new world." The second 
point was, requiring from each of them a written account of 
what they had done and observed on circuits, to be sent to the 
King. 

What was not so laudable, — he already began to tamper 
privately with the Judges, and soliciting such of them as were 

was occupied by almost all the holders of the were much aggravated by his non-feazance 

Great Seal who succeeded him down to Lord in this respect. During a course of profes- 

Bacon. The hall was fitted as a court for sional dinners by Sir Thomas Plomer.Eomilly 

business in the afternoons and out of term, observed, that " the Master of the Rolls was 

and it contained various accommodations for very properly clearing off the arrears of the 

the Chancellor's otHcers. Coming by exchange Lord Chancellor." 

to the Crown after the fall of Bacon, it was =■ I do not exactly understand how my 

granted to Buctingham. Being seized as for- Lord Keeper Bacon comported himself on this 

felted bythe Long Parliament.it was granted occasion. Are we to understand that he 

to Lord Fairfax,— but reverting to the second could not be at table during dinner from 

Duke of Buckingham, he sold it for building, indisposition ? or that he was too great to 

and there were erected upon it " George eat with his company, and condescendingly 

Street" '*Villiers Street," "Duke Street," asked them to " think he was one of them," 

and " Buckingham Street," which, with " Of when he came in to harangue them ? Who- 

AUey," still preserve his name and title,— ever has had the good fortune to be present 

the lines of Pope being a lasting record of his when Lord Chancellor Lyndhiirst presides at 

infamy. similar dinners will form a better opinion of 

u The complaints of Lord Eldon's delays the manners of the man and the times. 
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most apt for his purpose, prosecuted a scheme for extending 
still farther the usurped jurisdiction of the High Commission, 
Court. 

He continued regularly to correspond on all matters of State 
with the King and Buckingham, who were holding a parlia- 
ment in Scot]a,nd, in the vain hope of establishing episcopacy 
in that cotintry. Having at first ventured to oppose the pro- 
jected matrimonial alliance between Prince Charles and the 
Infanta of Spain, he yielded to the King's wishes, and did all 
in his power to promote it. 

He was thus in the highest possible favour, when suddenly 
his inextinguishable enmity to Sir E. Coke had nearly accom- 
plished his ruin. Not satisfied with turning him out of his 
office of Chief Justice, and erasing his name from the list of 
Privy Councillors, Bacon still went on with the absurd charge 
against him about his Eeports, and hoped to " make a Star 
Chamber business of it." '' 

The Ex-Chief Justice counteracted this scheme by a most 
masterly stroke of policy. His second wife, Lady Hatton, had 
brought him one child, a daughter, who was to succeed to all 
her mother's immense property. This heiress he offered in 
marriage to Sir John Villiers, the brother of the favourite, who 
was eager for the aggrandisement of his family. The proposal 
was highly agreeable to both brothers and their mother who 
ruled them, — but most highly alarming to Bacon. He was 
delighted to hear that Lady Hatton disliked the match as 
much as himself, and forgetting the scornful usage he had ex- 
perienced from her in former days, when he sought her hand 
in marriage, — he opened a correspondence with her, and 
strenuously abetted her resistance. Without duly considering 
what were likely to be the feelings of Buckingham on the 
occasion, he wrote to him, — " The mother's consent is not had, 
nor the young gentlewoman's, who expecteth a great fortune 
from her mother, which, without her consent, is endangered. 
This match, out of my faith and freedom towards your Lord- 
ship, I hold very inconvenient both for your brother and your- 
self. First, he shall marry into a disgraced house, which in 
reason of state is never held good. Next, he shall marry into 
a troubled house of man and wife, which in religion and Chris- 
tian discretion is disliked. Thirdly, your Lordship will go 

y " I did call upon the committees also for seriously." — Bacon to Buckingham, May, 
the proceeding in Uieir purging of Sir Edward 1617. 
Coke'a Reports, which I see they go on with 
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near to lose all such your friends as are adverse to Sir Edward 
Coke, myself only except, who out of a pure love and thank- 
fulness shall ever be firm to you. And, lastly and chiefly, it 
will greatly weaken and distract the King's service." He 
therefore strongly advises that the match shall be broken off, 
"or not proceeded in without the consent of both parents, re- 
quired by religion and the law of God." ^ 

Bacon wrote still more strongly to the King, pointing out 
the public mischief which would arise from the notion that 
Coke was about to be restored to favour, " Now, then, 1 
reasonably doubt that, if there be but an opinion of his coming 
in with the strength of such an alliance, it will give a turn 
and relapse in men's minds into the former state of things 
hardly to be holpen, to the great weakening of your Majesty's 
service." Having dwelt upon the dangerous influence which 
Coke might thus acquire if a parliament were called, he con- 
trasts himself with the dangerous rival — whose coming patriot- 
ism seems to have cast its shadow before : "I am omnibus omnia 
for your Majesty's service; but he is by nature unsociabLe, 
and by habit popular, and too old now to take a new ply. 
And men begin already to collect, yea, and to conclude, that 
he that raiseth such a smoke to get in, will set all on fire 
when he is in."' Bacon's head was so turned by his eleva- 
tion, that in this letter he madlj' went so far as to throw out 
some sarcasms upon the favourite himself. To him, as might 
have been expected, it was immediately communicated, 
Buckingham was thrown into an ecstacy of rage, and he 
easily contrived to make the King, if possible, more in- 
dignant at the presumption and impertinence of the Lord 
Keeper. 

Meanwhile the plot thickened in England.. Lady Hatton, 
with the concurrence of her present adviser, carried off her 
daughter, and concealed her in a country house near Hampton 
Court. The Ex-Chief Justice, tracing the young lady to her 
hiding-place, demanded a warrant from the Lord Keeper to 
recover her, and this being refused, he went thither at the 
head of a band of armed men and forcibly rescued her. Eor 
this alleged outrage he was summoned, and several times ex- 
amined before the Council, — and, by the Lord Keeper's direc- 
tions, Yelverton, the Attorney-General, filed an information 
against him in the Star Chamber. 

Intelligence of these events being brought to Edinburgh, 

2 Bacon's Works, v. 47?. " Ibid., v. 478. 
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the King and Buckingham put an end to the sullen silence 
they had for some time observed towards the Lord Keeper,*" 
and wrote him letters filled with bitter complaints, invectives, 
and threats. Bacon suddenly awoke as from a dream, and aU 
at once saw his imprudence and his danger. In an agony of 
terror, he ordered the Attorney-General to discontinue the 
prosecution in the Star Chamber ; he sent for Lady Hatton, 
and tried to reconcile her to the match, and he made the most 
abject submissions to Buckingham's mother, who had com- 
plained of having been insulted by him. He then sent de- 
spatches by a special messenger to Edinburgh to relate his 
altered conduct. 

There never was a more striking instance of " kissing the 
rod " than is exhibited in his answer to the King. " I do very 
much thank your Majesty for your letter, and i think myself 
much honoured by it. For though it contain some matter of 
dislike, in which respect it hath grieved me more than any event 
which hath fallen out in my life, yet I know reprehensions 
from the first masters to the best servants are necessary, and 
chastisement, though not pleasant for the time, worketh good 
effects." But the great difficulty was to explain away the dis- 
paraging expressions he had so unguardedly used about Buck- 
ingham. " I know him to be naturally a wise man, of a sound 
and staid wit, as I ever said unto your Majesty. And again, I 
know he hath the best tutor in Europe. But yet I was afraid 
that the height of his fortune might make him too secure, and, 
as the proverb is, a hoker on seeth more than a gamester." With 
respect to his treatment of Sir Edward Coke, he says, " I was 
sometimes sharp, it may be too much, but it was w^ith end to 
have your Majesty's will performed, or else when methonght 
he was more peremptory than became him, in respect of the 
honour of the Table." It is true, also, that I disliked the riot 
or violence whereof we of the Council gave your Majesty ad- 
vertisement, and I disliked it the more because he justified it 
by law, which was his old song. Now that your Majesty hath 
been pleased to open yourself to me, I shall be vvdlling to fur- 
ther the match by anything that shall be desired of me, or that 
is in my power." '' 

James, now on his return to the South, — by order of Buck- 
ingham, wrote back an answer showing an unappeased resent- 

b Bacon had complained of this silence, my opinion touctting your brother's match." 
" I do think long to hear from your Lordship — July 25, 1617. 
touching my last letter, wherein I gave you ' Privy Council. d Works, vl. 16V. 
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ment : ° " Was not the thefteous stealing away of the daughter 
from her own father the first ground whereupon all this great 
noise hath since proceeded ? We never took upon us such a 
patrocinying of Sir Edward Coke, as if he were a man not to 
be meddled withal in any case. De bonis operibus non lapidamus 
vos. Biit whereas you talk of the riot and -violence committed 
by him, we wonder you make no mention of the riot and vio- 
lence of them that stole away his daughter." After repeating 
Bacon's explanation about the favourite, he proceeds, " Now 
we know not how to interpret this in plain English, otherwise 
than that you were afraid that the height of his fortune might 
make him misknow himself. We find him farthest from that 
vice of any courtier that ever we had so near about us ; so do 
we fear you shall prove the only Phoenix in that jealousy of all 
the kingdom. We cannot conceal that we think it was least 
your part of any to enter into that jealousy of him, of whom we 
ham often heard you speak in a contrary style. We will not speak 
of obligation, for surely we think, even in good manners, you 
had reason not to have crossed anything wherein you had 
heard his name used till you had heard from him." ' 

Bacon, with the most painful anxiety, awaited the return of 
the Court to Whitehall, and he made another desperate effort, 
by a letter to the King, to apologise for his words about Buck- 
ingham. " My meaning was plain and simple, that his Lord- 
ship might, through his great fortune, be the less apt to cast 
and foresee the unfaithfulness of friends, and the malignitj' of 
enemies, and accidents of time. Therefore I beseech your 
Majesty to deliver me in this from any the least imputation 
upon my dear and noble Lord and friend." 

The time at length arrived when Bacon's fate was to be de- 
cided. As soon as he heard of Buckingham's return, he 
hastened to his house, but was denied an audience. For two 
successive days was he suffered to remain in an antechamber, 
among lacqueys, seated on an old wooden box, with the purse 
holding the Great Seal in his own hand, as if prepared to go 
into the presence of the Sovereign, or to receive a message 
from the Commons at the bar of the Upper House. When, at 
length, he was admitted, he flung himself on the floor, kissed 
the favourite's feet, and vowed never to rise till he was for- 
given.s 

"^ It is superscribed " James R.," aod coldly f Works, vi. 161. 
begins " Right tmsty and well-beloved Coxui- ^ See Sir Anthony Weldon's account of 
cillor, we greet you well." fiis scene. 
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Buckingham, having effectually frightened him out of any- 
future resistance to his will, — being convinced that he himself 
could not find elsewhere so pliant and useful an instrument of 
his government, — accepted his submission, and agreed to a re- 
conciliation. The marriage was celebrated, — Bacon retained 
the Great Seal, — and Coke was restored to the Privy Council. 

The Lord Keeper was soon made sensible of the bondage 
into which he had fallen. He was well aware of the evils of 
monopolies, which had excited such complaints in the late and 
in the present reign, and he had promised to stay such grants 
when they came to the Great Seal : but Buckingham found 
them the readiest means of enriching his own family, and pro- 
viding for dependants. He therefore multiplied them with 
reckless prodigality, and without any control. The most 
famous, from the proceedings to which they afterwards gave 
rise, were the patents to Sir Giles Mompesson, the original of 
Massinger's " Sir Giles Overreach," and to Sir Francis Michell, 
his " Justice Greedy," for licensing alehouses and taverns, and 
for the exclusive manufacturing of gold and silver lace, — with 
authority to search houses and anest interlopers, and other 
powers as great as have ever been given to farmers of the re- 
venue in the worst governed states. These not only leading 
to gross frauds by the patentees, but their agents abusing the 
enormous powers conferred upon them to the wreaking of old 
grudges, and even the corrupting of female chastity, — the 
public clamour was so great that a reference was made by the 
King to the Lord Keeper respecting the legality of such pro- 
ceedings. Having taken down Sir Giles with him to Kew, 
where he went to recreate himself for a few days after long 
application to business, he reports "that though there were 
some things he would set by, he found some things that he 
liked very well," — and he afterwards gave a deliberate opinion 
(in which he made the Attorney and Solicitor concur) in favour 
of the validity of the gold and silver wire patent, as " a means 
of setting many of his Majesty's poor subjects on work ;" — 
with an intimation that " it were good the dispute were settled 
with all convenient speed," — which is supposed to mean, it 
were good " that certain of the house of ViUiers should go 
shares with Overreach and Greedy in the plunder of the 
public." Sir Edward, a half-brother of the favourite, was ad- 
mitted into the patent, and then the Lord Keeper committed 
to prison all who infringed it. 

Buckingham's interference with the Lord Keeper in his 
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judicial capacity was still more reprehensible. Few causes of 
any impci-tance were about to come to a hearing in the Court 
of Chancery, in which he did not write to the Judge for favour 
to either of the parties. He at times used the transparent 
qualification, " so far as may stand with justice and equity," — 
or "so far as your Lordship may see him grounded upon 
equity and reason," — and in a charity suit he would pledge 
himself that the defendants charged with breach of trust " de- 
sired only the honour of their ancestor's gift;" — but he often 
entirely omitted these decent forms, and pretty plainly hinted 
that he was to dictate the decree. While Bacon held the Great 
Seal, I do not find one remonstrance against these applications, 
and Buckingham and those who paid for them must have be- 
lieved that th,ey were effectual. Such was the result of the 
advice of the instructor to the pupil : " By no means, be you 
persuaded to interpose yourself, either by word or letter, in 
any cause depending in any court of justice I" 

As a reward for his subserviency, the Lord Keeper, on the 
4th of January, 1618, had the higher title of Lord Chancellor 
conferred upon him,*" and a few months after he was raised to 
the Peerage by the title of Baron Verulam, — the preamble re- 
citing that the King was " moved by the grateful sense he 
had of the many faithful services rendered him by this worthy 
person,"^ — and the patent being witnessed by the Prince of 
Wales and many of the first nobUity. 

But he was now under considerable apprehension from the 
violence of Lord Clifton, against whom he had very justly pro- 
nounced a decree in the Court of Chancery. The noble defend- 
ant being defeated in his wicked attempt, when he had left 
the Court declared publicly that "he was sorry he had not 
stabbed the Lord Chancellor in his chair the moment the 
judgment was given." He was sent to the Tower, where he 
manifested complete derangement of mind, and finally de- 
stroyed himself. While he was in confinement. Bacon thus 
wrote to Buckingham, intimating an opinion that maniacs 
should be made amenable to the criminal law, although it may 

h The ceremony took place in the palace admlnistratione justicie Bed eciam in conciliis 

at Whitehall, at four In the afternoon, when assidue Dno Eegi prestita cumemorans et 

" in presenciaexcellentissimi Principis, Caroli intendens ill. ad locum et offlcium Dni Can- 

Principis Wallie &c. predictus Dns Rex prm cellarii Angl. ulterius erigere et transferre 

Mae Sigill. a custodia dd Dni Custodis Fran- Begia Majestas eidem Francisco Bacon Dno 

cisci Bacon requirens et recipiens et penes se Oust, tanqnam Cancellar. suo jSngl. Mag. Sig. 

paulisper restinens atque grata obsequia et Angl. reddidit et deliberavit," &c.— 01. E. 15 

fidelia sei-via dci Dni Custodis non solum in Jac 1. 
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not be proper to carry the sentence against them into full 
effect : " I little fear the Lord Clifton, but I much fear the 
example — that it will animate ruffians and rodomonti against all 
authority, if this pass without censure. The punishment it 
may please his Majesty to remit ; and I shall not formally, but 
heartily, intercede for him ; but an example (setting myself 
aside) I wish for terror of persons that may be more dangerous 
than he towards the first Judge of the kingdom." 

The Lord Chancellor now acted rather a conspicuous part 
in an affair which reflected lasting disgrace on the King and 
his Councillors. Sir Walter Raleigh, after having been im- 
prisoned many years in the Tower since his conviction for 
treason, had been released upon a representation of the glory 
and riches he could secure to the nation by an expedition to 
America., and having met with discomfiture, was in custody 
on a charge of burning a Spanish town, and making war 
against Spain contrary to his orders. There being much diffi- 
culty as to the mode of proceeding against him, the Lord 
Chancellor assembled all the Judges at York House, and con- 
curred with them in an opinion, " that Sir Walter Ealeigh, 
being attainted of high treason, which is the highest and last 
work of law, he cannot be drawn in question judicially for any 
crime or offence since committed,"— recommending "either 
that a warrant should be immediately sent to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower for his immediate execution under the former 
sentence, or that he should be brought before the Council 
and principal Judges, some of the nobility and gentlemen of 
quality being admitted to be present, and there being a recital 
of all his recent offences, and then he being heard and with- 
drawn, — without any fresh sentence, the Lords of the Council 
and Judges should give their advice openly, whether in re- 
spect of these offences the King might not with justice and 
honour give warrant for his execution on his attainder?" 
The course adopted was to bring Ealeigh to the King's Bench 
bar, where execution was awarded against him, — and the 
Lord Chancellor made out writs for it, addressed to the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower and the Sheriff of Middlesex. 

Did Bacon feel any satisfaction from the recollection that 
Ealeigh had been instrumental in ruining Essex, and had 
guarded him with savage exultation at his trial ? No ! Bacon 
had not even the merit of being " a good hater," and his en- 
mities as well as his friendships being short-lived, he would 
have been better pleased if, without any inconvenience to 
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himself, this victim could have been spared. "When Ealeigh 
was going on his expedition to Guiana, and was desirous to 
have a formal pardon. Bacon had said to him, " Sir, the knee- 
timber of your voyage is money ; spare your purse in this par- 
ticular, for upon my life you have a sufficient pardon for all 
that is passed already, the King having, under his Broad Seal, 
made you Admiral of his fleet, and given you power of life 
and death over the soldiers and officers you command." ' It 
must have been disagreeable fur him now to declare the law, 
that " nothing short of an express pardon could purge the 
penalties of treason, and that Ealeigh, being cimliter mortuus, 
ought naturally to be put to death." 

The end of this great man, notwithstanding his faults, was 
deplored and condemned. Bacon was not suspected of prompt- 
ing it, but he was severely censured by his contemporaries for 
acquiescing in it ; and surely, if he had been the upright and 
constant character we are now desired to consider him, he 
would, as the head of the law, and superintending the adminis- 
tration of justice, — even at the risk of offending the King or 
the favourite, — have resisted the outrage of executing a man 
under a sentence pronounced near sixteen years before, who 
in the mean time, having gained universal applause by his 
literary productions, had been intrusted with supreme power 
over the lives of others. His alleged recent offences, if proved, 
could not have been legally visited with capital punishment. 

Bacon was engaged in other juridical proceedings about this 
time, which, though of less consequence, ought not to be 
passed over unnoticed. In the first case I shall mention, he 
was no more to blame than that he was not in advance of his 
age in the science of political economy, and that he enter- 
tained notions respecting the use of the precious metals which 
are not yet entirely exploded. It was found that certain 
Dutch merchants had clandestinely exported bullion and 
coin from London to a large amount, in payment of com- 
modities imported, and a cry was raised that the country 
was robbed. To make certain that the alleged delinquents 
should be amenable to justice, the Chancellor issued writs 
against them of " ne exeant regno," and he appointed a 
commission to investigate the matter, consisting of him- 
self, Sir E. Coke, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King's Benoh. On their advice 
180 informations were filed, and 20 of the principal mer- 

i 2 St. Tr. 37. 
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cliants, being tried and convicted, were fined to tlie amonnt of 
100,000?. 

Then came a strange prosecution in the Star Chamber, 
which seems to have been instituted by Buckingham and 
Bacon to get rid of the Lord Treasurer, the Earl of Suffolk. 
He and his wife were accused of " trafficking with the public 
money," — and being convicted, they were ordered to be im- 
prisoned and fined 30,000/., Sir E. Coke having proposed that 
the fine should be 100,000/. The ex-Chief Justice on this oc- 
casion extorted praise from the Chancellor, who, in a letter 
giving an account of the proceeding to the King, says, " Sir 
Edward Coke did his part — I have not heard him do better — 
and began with a fine of 100,000/., but the Judges first and 
most of the rest reduced it.'"' Buckingham compromised the 
matter with Suffolk for 7000/., and for 20,000/. sold the Trea- 
surer's place to Lord Chief Justice Montagu, with a Peerage 
into the bargain. 

Strong complaints began to be made against the Chancellor's 
decisions in his own Court. He selected as a subject of prose- 
cution a libel upon himself, — not the most severe then circu- 
lated, — but which luckily happened to be unfounded. He 
had pronoimced a decree against one Wraynham rather hastily, 
not corruptly, — and an epistle to the King, representing it as 
unjust, contained these words : " He that judgeth unjustly 
must, to maintain it, speak untruly, and the height of autho- 
rity maketh man to presume." The sentence on the libeller 
was the mildest I read of in the records of the Star Chamber 
— merely " that the defendant should be censured." It may 
probably be accounted for by the grudge against the prose- 
cutor still harboured by Sir Edward Coke, by whom it was 
proposed." 

The Chancellor, on the prompting of Buckingham, was him- 
self prosecutor and judge in the next case of importance which 
came forward. Sir Henry Yelverton had been appointed his 
successor as Attorney General. " "When the business was 
done, he went privately to the King, and told him he did ac- 
knowledge how like a good Master and worthy Prince he had 
dealt with him, and although there was never mention, 
speech, or expectation of anything to be had for his place, yet 
out of his duty he would give him 4000/. ready money. The 

k Letter, Nov. 13, 1619. reprimand j for "'censure," in the language 

° 2 St. Tr. 1059.— But it has been sng- of the Star Chamber, is adjudge. Thus 

gested to me this could hardly mean a mere Prynne was " censured to lose his ears," &o. 
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King took liim in his arms, thanked him, and commended him 
much for it, and told him he had need of it, for it must serve 
even to buy him dishes." " Buckingham was chagrined that 
no part of this donation came to his private purse, and Yel- 
verton v?as afterwards so indiscreet as to behave disrespect- 
fully to the Chancellor, who thus complains of him: — "Mr. 
Attorney groweth pretty pert with me of late ; and I see well 
who they are that maintain him. But be they flies or be they 
wasps, I neither care for buzzies nor stings." Yelverton now 
gave great offence to both by refusing to pass some illegal 
patents, and they vowed his destruction. The pretext was, 
his having introduced into a charter granted to the city of 
London certain clauses alleged not to be agreeable to the 
King's warrant, and derogatory to his honour. For this sup- 
posed offence the Chancellor ordered an information to be filed 
against him in the Star Chamber, and resolved, to preside him- 
self at the trial. There is a curious paper preserved to us 
with the notes he had made for his speech in passing sen- 
tence : " Sorry for the person, being a gentleman that I lived 
with in Gray's Inn, — served with him when I was Attorney, 
^—joined with him in many services, — and one that ever gave 
me more attributes in public than I deserved, — and, besides, a 
man of very good parts, — which, wdth me, is friendship at first 
sight, — much more joined with so ancient an acquaintance. 
But, as Judge, hold the offence very great," &c.° 

The following is Bacon's boastful account to Buckingham 
of the conclusion of the trial : — " Yesternight we made an end 
of Sir Henry Yelverton's cause. I have almost killed myself 
by sitting almost eight hours. He is sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the Tower during the King's pleasure, the fine of 
4000?., and discharge of his place, by way of opinion of the 
Court, — referring it to the King's pleasure. How I stirred 
the Court I leave it to others to speak ; but things passed to 
his Majesty's great honour. I would not for anything but he 
had made his defence, for many deep parts of the charge were 
deeper printed by the defence." Yelverton, having been 
suspended from his office of Attorney General during the pro- 
secution, was now turned out, and was farther punished on the 
meeting of parliament for his conduct in the granting of mono- 
polies ; but he was made a Judge of the Common Pleas at the 
commencement of the next reign.*" 

Amidst all these low, grovelling, and disgraceful occupa- 

" Diary of Whitelock, p. 63. " Works, vi. 258. P 2 St. Tr. 1141. Works, vi.259. 
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tions, Bacon was indefatigably employed upon his immortal 
work, tlie ' Novum Organum,' which had engaged his thoughts 
for thirty years, and which he had twelve times transcribed 
with his own hand, — as often enlarging and amending it.'' 
He still considered it defective in itself, and it was only a 
part of his ' Instaueatio Magna,' which he once hoped to have 
completed. But, "numbering his days," he thought he should 
best consult his own fame and the good of mankind by now 
giving it to the world. It was published in October, 1620, 
when he was in his sixtieth year, the preceding long vacation 
having been spent in again retouching it and getting it through 
the press. 

In addition to the public Dedication to James, the author 
accompanied the copy which he sent to him with a private 
letter, giving this beautiful and comprehensive view of his 
undertaking: — " The work, in what colour soever it may be 
set forth, is no more but a new logic teaching to invent and 
judge by induction, as finding syllogism incompetent for 
sciences of nature ; and thereby to make philosophy and 
sciences both more true and more active." The compliment 
which follows may be excused : — " This tending to enlarge 
the bounds of reason, and to endow man's estate with new 
value, was no improper oblation to your Majesty, who of men 
is the greatest master of reason and author of beneficence." 

James's many failings are to a certain degree redeemed by 
his love of learning and respect for those who had gained in- 
tellectual distinction. With his own hand he wrote this 
answer : — 

"My Lokd, 

" I have received your letter and your book, than the which yon could 
not have sent a more acceptable present unto me. How thankful I am 
for it, cannot better be expressed by me than by a finn resolution I 
have taken — first, to read it through with care and attention, though I 
should steal some hours from my sleep, — havinc; otherwise as little 
spare time to read it as you had to write it. And then to use the 
liberty of a true friend in not sparing to ask you the question in any 
point whereof I shall stand in doubt, — nam ejus est explicare cujvs est 
condere ; as on the other part I will willingly give a due commendation 
to such places as in my opinion shall deserve it And so praying 



'^ " Ipse reperi in archivis dominationis lima subinde poUti et castigati ; donee in 

su£e autographs plus minus duortecim Ougani illud tandem corpus adoleverat, quo in lucem 
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God to give your work as good success as 3' our heart can -wish, and 
your labours deserve, I bid jou heartily farewell. 

"James E."' 

Bacon replied, eagerly soliciting his Majesty's criticism : — 
" For though this v\rork as by position and principle doth dis- 
claim to be tried by anything but by experience and the 
results of experience in a true way, yet the sharpness and pro- 
foundness of your Majesty's judgment ought to be an exception 
to this general rule ; and your questions, observations, and ad- 
monishments may do infinite good : 

" ' Astrum quo segetes gaudermtfrugibus, et quo 
Duceixt apricis in collibia uva colorem I ' " 

Even Buckingham, who was not without generous tastes 
and feelings, forgot his intrigues, — for once ceased to consider 
Bacon as the instrument of his power,— and although incapable 
of fully appreciating the work, wrote a kind and seemingly 
sincere congratulation to him as a philosopher. 

Bacon and Coke were now living together on terms of de- 
cent courtesy, and frequently met at the council-table. A pre- 
sentation-copy of the Novum Or&anum was therefore sent by 
the Chancellor to the Ex-Chief Justice. This copy is still 
preserved at Holkham, showing, by the inscription upon the 
title-page ia Sir Edward's handwriting, in what spirit it was 
received : — 

" Hdw. C. ex dOTW auctoHs." 

"AucrORI CONSILITJM. 

'* Instaurare paras veterum docuraenta sophorum. 
Instaura Leges Justitiamque prius." 

This edition contains the device of a ship passing through 
the pillars of Hercules, over which Sir Edward, driven by in- 
dignation against his nature to make verses, has written — 

" It deserves not to be read in schooles, 
But to be freighted in the ship of Fools. " ' 

Notwithstanding the envi(5us snarlings of a legal pedant, the 
work was received with the highest applause by all capable of 
understanding it, — and raised the fame of Bacon, and of the 
nation to which he belonged, all over the civilised world. 

Now was his worldly prosperity at its height, and he seemed 
in the full enjoyment of almost everything that man can de- 
sire. He was courted and flattered by all classes of the com- 

*■ Works, V. 535. ^ AlLuding to Sebastian Brand's famous " Shyp of Folys." 

VOL. III. H 
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munity. Tlie multitude, dazzled by the splendour of _ his 
teputation as a statesman, an orator, a judge, a fine writer, 
a philosopher, — for a time were blind to the faiilts in his 
character, and overlooked the evil arts by which he had risen. 
Bystanders, who were not interested in the cases before him 
(a large class compared to the suffering suitors'), were struck 
with the eloquence and apparent equity of his decisions, and 
the murmuts of those whom he had wronged were drowned by 
the plaudits of his admirers. He was on the best terms both 
with the King and the favourite ; and it was generally ex- 
pected that, like his father, he -rtrould keep his office while he 
lived. Foreigners visiting this country were more eager to 
see him as author of the Novum Oeganum than as Lord High 
Chancellor. 

We have a specimen of the magnificent mode in which he 
lived, from the description of the grand banquet he gave at 
York House on entering his 60th year. Ben Jonson, who was 
present, celebrates "the fare, the wine, the men;" and breaks 
out in enthusiastic praise of the illustrious host : 

*' England's high Chanceltof, the destin'd heir,'' 
In his soft ftadle, to his father's chair ; 
Whose even thread the Pates spin round and full 
Out of theit choicest and their whitest wool." 

He had a villa at Kew, to which he could retire for a day 
in seasons of business ; and his vacations he spent at Gorham- 
bury, " in studies, arts, atid sciences, to which, in his own 
nature, he was most inclined," — and in gardening, "the purest 
of human pleasures." Here, at a cost of 10,000L, he erected a 
private retreat, furnished with every intellectual luxury, — to 
which he repaired when he wished to avoid all visitors, except 
a few choice spirits, whom he occasionally selected as the com- 
panions of his retirement and his lucubrations. 

Thence, in January, 1621, he was drawn, not unwillingly, 
Jan. 2?, to the King's Court, at Theobald's ; for there he 
1621- -was raised in the peerage by the title of Viscount 
St. Alban's, his patent being expressed in the most flat- 
tering language, particularly celebrating his integrity in the 
administration of justice; and he was, with much ceremony, 
according to the custom of the times, invested by the King 
with his new dignity, Buckingham supporting his robe of 

t Sir Samuel Eomilly once observed to me, Court would long ago have been abolished as 
" The number of suitors in Chancery is a nuisance." 
nothing compared to the community, — or this 
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state, while his coronet was home by the Lord Wentworth." 
In answer to a complimentary address from the King, he de- 
livered a studied oration, enumerating the successive favoui s 
he had received from the Crown, and shadowing forth the 
fresh services he was to render, in his future career, as evidence 
of his gratitude. 

In little more than three months from this day he was a 
prisoner in the Tower, — stripped of his office for confessed cor- 
ruption, — and condemned to spend the remainder of his days 
in disgrace and penury. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and affords a striking in- 
stance of a really great man being very ignorant of the state 
of public opinion, that Bacon had strongly recommended the 
calling of a parliament, and confidently expected, not only 
that there would be a grant of liberal supplies, but that no 
difficulty would be experienced in stifling inquiry into griev- 
ances, and in cartying through all the measures of the govern- 
ment. He had penned a reasoned proclamation for calling 
parliament, with a view to influence the elections ; and he 
had prepared a plan of operations, which had been approved 
of by the King and Buckingham, for the conduct of the 
session. 

On the 30th of January, a day inauspicious to the Stuarts, 
the two houses assembled. James, having made a long speech 
from the throne in his rambling, familiar, shrewd style," the 
Lord Chancellor thus addressed him : " May it please your 
Majesty, I am stnick with admiration in respect of your pro- 
found discourses, — with reverence of your royal precepts, — and 
contentment in a number of gracious passages which have 
fallen from your Majesty. For myself, I hold it as great com- 
mendation in a Chancellor to be silent when such a King is 
by, who can so well deliver the oracles of his mind. Only, 
Sir, give me leave to give my advice to the Upper and Lower 
House briefly in two words, Nosce teipsum. I would have the 
parliament know itself: 1st, in a modest carriage to so gra- 
cious a Sovereign : 2ndly. in valuing themselves thus far as to 
know now it is in them, by their careful dealing, to procure an 

" A question had arisen immediately after " So it may be it pleased God (seeing some 

his appointment as Lord Keeper, whether an vanity in me) to send baclt my words as wind 

Earlcouldbecreatedwitlioutthisinvestiture, spit into my own face. SoasI maytrulysay, 

.—Works, vol. V. 465, 4Y4. -^ ^^ <^ttn piped unto you, hut you have 

« He now complains that his eloquence on not dmced : J have often mourned, hut you 

former occasions had not been properly op- have not lamented.'— I Pari. Hist. 1H6. 



preciated, and be says with much naiceti,— 
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infinite good to themselves in substance, and reputation at 
home or abroad." ^ 

As soon as a Spea'ker had been chosen and approved,^ the 
Commons set to work in a manner which showed that they 
knew their dutj', and were resolved to fulfil it. They first 
voted an adequate supply, that there might he no ground fi:pr 
saying that the Crown was driven to unconstitutional modes 
of raising money. They then proceeded to the redress of 
grievances, — and here they were headed by Sir Edward Coke, 
become member for Liskeard, and a flaming patriot. He had 
for several years been contented with assisting in the judicial 
business of the Privy Council without otfice or emolument. 
Pinding this ratlier dull work, — presuming that the intention 
was to make use of his services without promoting him, and 
having the sagacity to discover that the time had arrived 
when he might gratify the envy and malignity with which he 
had viewed the ascendency of his rival, he entirely broke with 
the Court, and he was gladly hailed as leader of the opposition. 

He struck a decisive blow by moving for a committee to in- 
quire into the grievance of monopolies, which the ministers 
found they could not attempt to resist. A report was speedily 
presented, showing the dreadful oppression which the mono- 
polies were producing, — and it was resolved to demand a con- 
ference on the subject with the Lords. The message to de- 
mand the conference was sent up by Sir Edward Coke. 

It must have been curious to have witnessed the following 
scene at the bar of the House of Peers on this occasion, when 
the two rivals came into such close contact. Gentleman Uslier 
of the Black Rod. — " My Lords, a message from the House of 
Commons." Bacon. — " Is it your Lordships' pleasure that the 
messengers be called in? CaU in the messengers." (The 
Chancellor leaves the woolsack, with the purse holding the 
Great Seal in his hand, and marches towards the bar, where he 
sees Sir Edward Coke. Their eyes encounter, but all inde- 
corous looks and gestures are suppressed. Coke makes his 
congh, delivers in his paper, and retires.) Bacon from the wool- 
sack.—" The message from the Commons by Sir Edward Coke 
and others is this, that the Commons, having entered into a 
due consideration of divers heavy grievances, touching patents 

y 1 Pari. Hist. 1168. but be joined with that gravity and discretion 

^ I?acon, in yielding to the Speaker's prayer as may taste of duty and love to your Sove- 

for liberty of speech, added this caution; reign, reverence to your own assembly, and 

" That liberly of speech turn not into licence, respect to the matters ye handle." 
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and monopolies, do desire a conference with your Lord^^ 
thereupon, leaving the time and place and numbers to ysu/ 
Lordships' appointment." (The messengers being again called 
in). Bacon, sitting on tlie woolsack, covered. — " I am desired by 
their Lordships to inform the Commons that their Lordships 
agree to the conference, and appoint it to be held on the 5th of 
March, at two of the clock in the afternoon, in the Painted 
Chamber, where, in respect of the importance of the subject, 
the whole House will attend." Sir Edward Coke. — " My Lords, 
I crave liberty to explain my message a little further. The 
Commons will scantly be prepared to meet your Lordships so 
soon, and their wish was, that, if your Lordships should yield 
to a conference, they would prepare the business, so as to give 
least interruption to your Lordships' greater affairs ; and when 
they are ready, I will return and inform your Lordships there- 
with." Bacon. — " Gentlemen of the House of Commons, their 
Lordships will suspend the time till they have notice that the 
Commons are ready for the conference." " 

Buckingham and the King were now fully aware of the 
impending danger. Another committee of the House of Com- 
mcms was sitting to inquire into " the abuses of Courts of 
Justice," — the proceedings of which were directed by the 
indefatigable and vindictive Sir Edward Coke, although, out 
of decency, he had declined to be its chairman. The object 
of this inquiry was known to be to establish certain charges 
of bribery and corruption against the Lord Chancellor, and to 
effect his ruin. 

This was the crisis in the fate of the man whose life we 
shall next have to relate, Williams, then Dean of Westminster, 
afterwards Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Archbishop of York. Hitherto he had only been known 
to Buckingham as a divine, having been employed by him to 
convert from the errors of popery the Lady Catherine Man- 
ners, a great heiress whom he wished to marry,— and to 
smooth the difficulties which stood in his way in that enter- 
prise. But Williams being noted for his shrewdness and 
dexterity in business, his advice was asked in the present 
extremity, and he declared that the storm was too violent to be 
resisted, ajid that Buckingham himself would be in danger if 
some great concession were not speedily made to public 
opinion. He recommended that Sir Edward Villiers, impli- 
cated with Mompesson and Michell in the most obnoxious 

» 1 Pari. Hist. 1199. Journals of Lords, 18 Jac. 1. 
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monopolies, should be sent abroad on an embassy ; that the 
other two " should be thrown overboard as wares that might 
be spared ; " and that the power of the Crown should not be 
exerted to screen the Chancellor from any charges which might 
be established against him. " Swim with the tide," said he, 
" and you cannot be drowned." '' Buckingham, pleased with 
his insinuating manner and plausible advice, immediately 
carried him to the King, and from that moment the Dean of 
Westminster directed the measures of the Court, although it 
was a considerable time before the public, or even Bacon, be- 
came aware of his influence. 

Sir Edward Villiers was sent on his embassy. Mompesson 
and Michell were impeached, and in due time sentence was 
pronounced upon them of fine, imprisonment, and perpetual 
infamy. 

At a conference on this subject between the two Houses, 
at which the Lord Chancellor was one of the managers for 
the Peers, he took the opportunity, — very irregularly, though 
dexterously, — to make a long speech to the Commons, vindi- 
cating the whole of his own conduct, which had recently been 
brought in question before them. He might have been fore- 
warned of his approaching fall by the proceeding which took 
place on the return of the managers to the House. The Lord 
(!^'hamberlain then complained, " that the Lord Chancellor, at 
the conference, had spoken in his own defence, not being allowed 
so to do, the said conference being directed and limited by this 
House, which was against the ancient orders thereof," and 
moved " that an order may now be entered to prevent the 
like hereafter, and that the Lord Chancellor should give the 
House satisfaction by an acknowledgment of his error herein." 
The Lord Chancellor had the mortification to put the ques- 
tion upon this motion, and to declare " the Contents have it," 
—no one venturing to dissent. " Whereupon the Lord Chan- 
cellor, removing from the woolsack to his seat as a Peer, did 
acknowledge that, contrary to the orders of this House, he had 
spoken at the last conference more than he had direction from 
the House to do, and owned that he had erred therein." " 

In three days more the public exposure of the Lord Chan- 
cellor began — by the Eeport of the committee on the abuses 
in Courts of Justice being presented to the House. It ex- 
pressly charged him with corruption, on the complaint of 
parties against whom he had given judgment. One Aubrey 

>> Hacket's Life of Williams, Part I. 60. ' Lords' Journals, 18 Jac. 1. 1 Part. Hist. 1202. 
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stated, "that having a suit pending in the Court of Chancery, 
and being worn out by delays, he had been advised by his 
counsel to present lOOZ. to the Chancellor, that his cause 
might, by more than ordinary means, be expedited, and that 
in consequence he had delivered the money to Sir George 
Hastings and Mr. Jenkins, of Gray's Inn, by whom it was pre- 
sented to his Lordship ; but notwithstanding this offering, the 
Chancellor had pronounced a killing decree against him." Eger- 
ton was the other petitioner, who averred that, " to procure my 
Lord's favour, he had been persuaded by Sir George Hastings 
and Sir Eiohard Young to make some present to the Chan- 
cellor, and that he accordingly delivered to them 400Z., which 
they presented to the Chancellor as a gratuity, under colour 
that my Lord when Attorney-General had befriended him — 
which was in addition to a former gratuity of a piece of plate 
worth fifty guineas, — but that, notwithstanding these presents, 
the Lord Chancellor, assisted by Lord Chief Justice Hobart, 
decided for his opponent." Various witnesses had been ex- 
amined in support of these charges, and the committee had 
passed a resolution that they ought to be made the subject of 
an impeachment of the Lord Chancellor, 

Bacon reckoning on the support of the Crown, and thinking 
that the worst that could happen would be a sudden dissolur 
tion of the parliament, — at first had talked with scorn and de- 
fiance of these accusations, — but he became alarmed by the 
iacreased roar of public disapprobation, and the diminished 
courtesy of the hangers-on about the Court. 

On the 17th of March he presided in the House of Lords, — 
for the last time. He had a fright on that day by the spectre 
that had so often crossed his path, and was now ever present 
to his imagination. " A message from the Commons " was 
announced, — and the Chancellor marching down to the bar 
perceived that it was brought by Sir Edward Coke. He sus- 
pected that the message might have been to exhibit articles 
of impeachment against himself for bribery and corruption. 
He was relieved when Coke declared the message to be, " that 
the Commons, for the furtherance of justice, waived an objec- 
tion they had at first made to members of their House beipg 
s-^om at the bar of the House of Lords as witnesses against 
Mompesson and Michell." " 

d Coke himself had long battled this point parliament, and that Judges were not to be 
of privilege, contending that the members of sworn in their own court.— 1 Pari. Hist, 1206j 
the House of Commons were quasi Judges in 
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Notwithstanding this respite, Bacon's courage now failed 
him -,' — he hurried the adjournment of the House as much as 
possible, lest another message might come up of a more serious 
nature, which it would have been very awkward for him to 
have annoimced from the woolsack ; — and as soon as he _ got 
home, he took to his bed, pretending a sudden and serious 
illness. From an interview he had had with Buckinghain 
and the King, he discovered that they were not to be relied 
upon, and he heard of the declarations they were now making 
to gain popularity, " that monopolies should be put down, and 
that guilt in high places deserved severer punishment." 

At Bacon's own request a commission passed the Great 
Seal, reciting that, by reason of illness, he was unable to 
attend in the House of Lords, and authorising Sir James Ley, 
Knight and Baronet, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, to act 
as Speaker in his absence. " 

On the 19th of March the Chief Justice took his place on 
the woolsack under this commission, and immediately a con- 
ference was demanded by Sir Eobert Phillips and others, on 
the part of the Commons, respecting " abuses in the Courts of 
Justice." A present conference being granted, " they com- 
mended the incomparable good parts of the Lord Chancellor ; 
they magnified the place he holds, from whence bounty, justice, 
and mercy were to be distributed to the subjects ; but they 
were obliged to declare that the Lord Chancellor was accused 
of bribery and corruption in this his eminent place." They 
proceeded to detail the particulars and proofs of the charge. 

Next day Buckingham, affecting to act a friendly part to 
the Chancellor, declared in the House of Lords " that he had 
been twice to see him, being sent to him by the King — that 
the first time his Lordship was very sick and heavy, but the 
second time he found him better, and much comforted with 
the thought that the complaint against him was come into 
this House, where he assured himself to find honourable 
justice, in confidence whereof his Lordship had written a letter 
to the House." The letter was delivered into the hands of 
the Chief Justice, and read by him from the woolsack : — 

" To the Right Hononrahle his very good Lords, the Lords Spiritual 

and Temporal in the Upper House of Parliament assembled. 
" My very good Lords, — I humbly pray your Lordships all to make 

'^ The Chief Justire has now a standing commission to act as Spealcer of the House of 
Lords in the absence of the Chancellor. 
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a favourable and true constniotion of my absence. It is no feigning or 
fainting, but sickness both of my heart and of my hack, though joined 
with that comfort of mind which persuadeth me that 1 am not far from 
heaven, whereof I feel the first fruits. And because, whether I live or 
die, I would be glad to preserve my honour and fame so far as I am 
worthy, hearing that some complaints of base bribery are before your 
Lordships, my requests to your Lordships are : — 

" First, That you will maintain me in your good opinion, without 
prejudice, until my cause he heard. 

" Secondly, That in regard I have sequestered my mind at this time 
in great part from worldly matters, thinking of my account and answers 
in a higher Court, your Lordships will give me convenient time, according 
to the course of other Courts, to advise with my counsel, and to make 
my answer; wherein, nevertheless, my counsel's part will be the least, 
for I shall not, by the grace of God, trick up an innocenoy by cavilla- 
tions, but plainly and ingenuously (as your Lordships know my manner 
is) declare what I know or remember. 

" Thirdly, That according to the course of justice I may be allowed 
to except to the witnesses brought against me, and to move questions 
to your Lordships for their cross-examinations ; and likewise to pro- 
duce my own witnesses for the discovery of the tnith. 

" And, lastly, That if there be any more petitions of like nature, that 
your Lordships would he pleased not to take any prejudice or appre- 
hension of any number or muster of them, especially against a Judge 
that makes 2000 orders and decrees in a year (not to siieak of the 
courses that have been taken for hunting out coixiplaints against me), 
but that I may answer them according to the rules of justice severally 
and respectively. 

"These requests I hope appear to your Lordships no other than just. 
And so thinking myself happy to have so noble peers and reverend 
prelates to discern of my cause ; and desiring no privilege of greatness 
for subterfuge of guiltiness, but meaning, as I said, to deal fairly and 
plainly with your Lordships, and to put myself upon your honours and 
favours, I pray God to bless your counsels and persons, and rest your 
Lordships' humble servant, 

" Fe. St. Alban, Cane." 

A courteous answer was returned to him, " that it was the 
wish of the House that his Lordship should clear his honour 
from all the aspersions cast upon it, and that they prayed he 
would provide for his defence." 

The King was startled at these prosecutions, which he con- 
sidered dangerous to prerogative, and in the hope of diverting 
the Commons from their pvirpose without offending them, he 
Bent them a message,—" that he was very sorry a person so 
much advanced by him, and sitting in so high a place, should 
be suspected ; that he cannot answer for all others under him, 
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thougli liis care in the choice of Judges had heen great ; but 
if this accusation could be proved, his Majesty would punish 
him to the full ; that the King would, if it be thought fitting, 
here grant a commission under the Great Seal of Eng- 
land to examine all upon oath that can speak in this bu- 
siness." 

This message was most gratefully welcomed by the Com- 
mons, and had nearly gained its object, — when Sir Edward 
Coke rose and begged " they would take heed this commis- 
sion did not hinder the manner of their parliamentary pro- 
ceeding against a great public delinquent." Thereupon a 
general address of thanks to the King was voted, and they 
resolved to prosecute the case before the Lords. ' 

A vast number of fresh charges of bribery and corruption 
now poured in against the Chancellor, and the Commons were 
preparing regular articles of impeachment on which he might 
be brought to trial, when, on the approach of Easter, the two 
Houses were adjourned by royal mandate till the 17th of 
April, — in the hope that during the recess the clamour might 
subside, or some expedient might be devised to defeat or delay 
the investigation. Before the adjournment his Majesty, rather 
in an unusual manner, came to the House of Lords, and in 
the absence of the Commons made a long speech in which he 
alluded to the Chancellor's case, and expressed his readiness 
at all times, without the assistance of parliament, to do justice 
to his subjects. The Lords affected to be so much pleased with 
his condescension, that they made an order that ever after a 
sermon should be preached on the anniversary of the day, and 
that in all future parliaments the Lords should on that day sit 
in their robes, in perpetuam rei memoriam;^ — but nevertheless 
they saw through James's kingcraft, and were resolved to 
defeat it. 

The state of Bacon's mind during this interval is differently 
represented. One acquaintance of liis wrote to a correspond- 
ent, " Your good friend the Lord Chancellor hath so many 
grievous accusations brought against him, that his ennemies do 
pittie him, and his most judicious friends have alreadie given 
him for gon. Notwithstanding, himself is merrie, and doubteth 
not that he shall be able to calme al the tempests raysed 
against him." Another describes him as " sick in bed and 
swohi in his body, and suffering none to come at him ; " and 
adds, " some say he desired his gentleman not to take any 

f 1 Pari. Hist 1223. g Ibid. 1228. 
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notice of him, but altogether to forget him, and not hereafter 
to speak of him, or to remember there ever was such a man in 
the world." '■ His sei-vants rising as he passed through the hall, 
" Sit down, miy friends," he said; "your rise has been my 
fall." When one of his friends, to comfort him, observed, " You 
must look around you ; " he answered, with an air of piety, 
which he knew how to assume with great eifeot, " 1 look 
above me." He declared, " If this be to be a Chancellor, I 
think, if the Great Seal lay upon Hounslow Heath, nobody 
would take it up." 

Meanwhile he tried to soften the hearts of Buckingham and 
the King. The former he denominated " his anchor in these 
floods." — He thus addressed the latter : 

" Time hath been when I have brought unto you 'cjemitum columhce ' 
from others, now I bring it from myself. I iiy unto your Majesty with 
the wings of a dove, which, once within these seven days, I thought 
would have carried me a higher flight. When I enter into myself, I 
find not the materials of such a tempest as is come upon me. I have 
been (as your Majesty knoweth best) never author of any immoderate 
counsel, but always desired to have things carried suavibv.s modis. I 
have been no avaricious oppressor of the people. I have been no 
haughty, or intolerable, or hateful man in my conversation or car- 
riage. I have inherited no hatred from my father, but am a good 
patriot born. Whence should this be.? for these are the things which 
are to raise dislikes abroad. 

" For the House of Commons, I began my credit there, and now it 
must be the place of the sepulture thereof. 

" For the Upper House, even within these days, — before these trou- 
bles, — they seemed as to take me into their arms, finding in me in- 
genuity, which they took to be the true straight line of nobleness, 
without crooks or angles. 

"And for the briberies and gifts wherewith I am charged, when 
the books of hearts shall be opened, I hope I shall not be found to 
have the troubled fountain of a corrupt heart in a depraved habit of 
taking rewards to pervert justice ; howsoever I may be frail, and par- 
take of the abuses of the times. 

" And therefore I am resolved, when I come to my answer, not to 
trick my innocency (as I went to the Lords) by cavillations or ordin- 
ances but to speak to them the language that my heart speaketh to 
me in excusing, extenuating, or ingenuous confessmg, praymg God to 
cnve me the grace to see the bottom of my faults, and that no hard- 
ness of heart steal upon me, under show of more neatness of conscience 
than is cause." 

h See Mortagii's Life of Bacon, cccsxviii. 
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After many apologies and compliments, he concludes by say- 
ing, " I rest as clay in j'our Majesty's gracious hands. " ' 

Having no answer, and there being no reaction in his favour, 
— before the Houses met again he had a private interview 
with the King. Preparatory to this he made some notes, 
which are preserved, of the topics he was to use : " The law 
of nature teaches me to speak in my own defence : With re- 
spect to this charge of bribery, I am as innocent as any bom 
upon St. Innocent's day : I never had bribe or reward in my 
eye or thought when pronouncing sentence or order. "^ If, 
however, it is absolutely necessary, the King's will shall be 
obeyed. I am ready to make an oblation of myself to the King, 
in whose hands I am as clay, to be made a vessel of honour 
or dishonour." At the interview, Bacon recommended an im- 
mediate dissolution of the parliament, but James advised him 
to submit himself to the House of Peers, promising to restore 
him again if they should not be sensible of his merits. Bacon 
exclaimed, " I see my approaching ruin : there is no hope of 
mercy in a multitude. VVhen my enemies are to give fire, am 
I to make no resistance, and is there to be none to shield me ? 
Those who strike at your Chancellor will strike at your Crown. 
I am the first, I wish I may be the last sacrifice." 

James was greatly shaken, and inclined to dissolve the 
parliament, even if thereby the subsidy voted him should be 
lost. He was kept steady, however, by his new adviser, the 
Dean of Westminster, who said, " there is no colour to quarrel 
at this general assembly of the kingdom for tracing delin- 
quents to their form. If you break up this Parliament while 
in pursuit of justice, only to save some connorants who have 
devoured that which they must disgorge, you will pluck up a 
sluice which will overwhelm you all." " 

Accordingly, parliament was again permitted to assemble 
on the 17th of April; and the members of the Lower House 
returned keener for the attack from their intercourse with their 
constituents,— the cry for justice having been raised all over 
England. The Lords vigorously resumed their inquiries into 
the charges against the Chancellor, which were now reduced 
into form, and were twenty-three in number. He was about 

' Wovks, V. 549. whether disregard of the bribe when received 

k A clear "negative pregnant," admitting be an extenuation or aggravation of the 

tliat the bribes had been received, although offence. 

he was not influenced by them in giving » Hacket's Life of Williams, Part I. 50. 

judgment. It would puzzle a casuist to say ^ 
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to be regularty put upon his trial ; but on llie 24tli of April, 
the Prince of Wales was the bearer from him of the follow- 
ing paper, which Buckingham and the King had previously 
approved and intrusted to the heir apparent as a messenger, 
that it might be more favourably received : 

" To the ■ Eight Honoiu-able the Lords of Parliament, in the 
Upper House asseiubled. 

" The humble submission and supplication of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

" It may please your Lordships, — I shall crave, at your Lordships' 
hands, a benign interpretation of that which I shall now write. For 
v'ords that come from wasted spirits, and an oppressed mind, are 
more safe in being deposited in a noble construction than in being cir- 
cled with any reserved caution. 

" This being moved, and as I hope obtained in the nature of a ]iro- 
tection to all that I shall say, I shall now make into the rest of that 
wherewith I shall, at this time, trouble your Lordships, a very strange 
entrance. For in the midst of a state of as great affliction as I think a 
mortal man can endure (honour being above life), I shall begin with 
the professing of gladness in some things." 

[He artfully suggests, that from what has already taken place, it will 
be remembered hereafter that greatness is no protection to guiltiness, 
and that Judges will fly from anything like corruption.] 

"But to pass from the motions of my heart, whereof God is only 
Judge, to the merits of my cause, whereof your Lordships are Judges, 
under God and his Lieutenant, — I understand there hath been here- 
tofore exjiected from me some justification ; and, therefore, I have 
chosen one only justification, instead of all other, — out of the justi- 
fications of Job. For, after the clear submission and confession which 
I shall now make unto your Lordships, 1 hope I may say and justify 
with Job in these words : / have not hid my sin as did Adam, nor con- 
cealed my faults in my bosom. This is the only justification which I 
■will use. 

" It resteth, therefore, that, without fig-leaves, I do ingenuously con- 
fess and acknowledge, that, having understood the particulars of the 
charge, not formally from the House, but enough to inform my consci- 
ence^and memory, I find matter sufficient and full both to move me to 
desert the defence, and to move your Lordships to condemn and cen- 
sure me. Neither will 1 trouble your Lordships by singKng those par- 
ticulars which I think may fall off. 

" ' Quid te exempta javat spinis de plurilius una.' 

" Neither will I prompt your Lordships to observe upon the proofs 
where they come not home, or the scruples touching the credits of the 
witnesses ; neither will I rejiresent unto 3'our Lordships how far a de- 
fence might, in divers things, extenuate the offence, in respect of the 
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time ov manner of the gift, or tlie like circumstances, but only leave 
these things to spring out of your own noble thoughts and observations 
of the evidence and examinations themselves, and charitably to wind 
about the particulars of the charge, here and there, as God shall put 
into your mind, and so submit myself wholly to your piety and 
grace." 

[He then reminds their Lordships, that they are not tied down, lite 
ordinary Courts, by precedents ; and points out to them how mei'cy, in 
one case, may do as much good as severity in another, from the ex- 
ample of Quintus Maximus ; who, after being sentenced, was pardoned 
for fighting without orders ; the same offence for which Tit. Maulius 
was put to death. Feque minus firmata est rXisciplinamiKtarispericulo 
Quiiiti Maxirid guam miserabili suppUcio Titi Mwnlii.'] 

" But my case standeth not there. For my humble desire is, that 
his Majesty would take the Seal into his hands, which is a great down- 
fall, and may serve, I hope, in itself, for an expiation of my faults. 
Therefore, if mercy and mitigation be in your power, and do no way 
cross your ends, why should 1 not hope of your Lordships' favour and 
commiseration ? " 

[Having introduced elaborate compliments to the King, the Prince, 
and the Peers, reminding them that there are vitia temporis, as well as 
vitia hominis, he thus concludes :] 

" And therefore my humble suit to your Lordships is, that my peni- 
tent submission may be my sentence, and the loss of the Seal my 
punishment ; and that your Lordships will spare any further sentence, 
but recommend me to his Majesty's grace and pardon for all that is 
past. God's holy Spirit be amongst you. 

" Your Lordships' humble servant and suppliant, 

"Fe. St. Alban, Cane." 

This was a very dexterous move ; for although the suhmis- 
sion had the appearance of a confession to he followed by 
punishment, — as no specific charges had been commuiiicated 
to him, its generalities might easily afterwards have been ex- 
plained away, and the Great Seal, after being a little while in 
eommission, might have been restored to him. 
\ The Lords, though by no means disposed to treat him with 
unnecessary harshness, and ever bearing in mind his high 
qualities which rendered his prosecution so painful a duty to 
all concerned in it," resolved "that the Lord Chancellor's 
submission gave not satisfaction to their Lordships ; that he 
should be charged particularly with the briberies and cor- 
ruptions alleged against him, and that he should mate a 
particular answer thereunto with all convenient expedition." 

" Except Sir Edward Coke. 
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The foi-mal articles of charge were now communicated to Hm, 
with the proofs in support of each. On the 30th of April, the 
Lord Chief Justice signified that he had received from the Lord 
Chancellor a paper-roll sealed up. Being opened and read by 
the Clerk, it was found entitled " The Confession and humble 
submission of me, the Lord Chancellor." It begins : " Upon 
advised consideration of the charge, descending into my con- 
science and calling my memory to account so far as I am 
able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess that I am guilty of 
corruption, and do renounce all defence, and put myself upon 
the grace and mercy of your Lordships." He then goes over 
the different charges articulately, confessing in every instance 
the receipt of the money and valuable things from the suitors 
in his Court, though with qualification in some instances, 
that it was after judgment, or understood by him to be as new- 
year's gifts, or for prior services. 

The confession being read, it was resolved "that certain 
Lords do go unto the Lord Chancellor and show him the s^id 
Confession, and tell him that the Lords do conceive it to be an 
ingenuous and full confession, and demand whether it be his 
own hand that is subscribed to the same ? " Nine temporal 
and three spiritual Lords being appointed a committee for 
this purpose, repaired to York House, and were received 
by him in the hall where he had been accustomed to sit 
as Judge. After mutual salutations, they with great delicacy 
asked him merely if the signature to the paper which they 
showed him was genuine ? He passionately exclaimed, — " My 
Lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart. I beseech your Lord- 
ships to be merciful to a broken reed." Shocked at witnessing 
the agonies of such a mind, and the degradation of such a 
name, they instantly withdrew, and he again retired to his 
chamber in the deepest dejection. 

Still a difficulty remained in proceeding farther while he 
retained the Great Seal, for by the rules and customs of the 
House of Lords, a defendant prosecuted before them is to 
receive sentence on his knees at the bar, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, if present, must preside on the woolsack and pass the 
sentence. This embarrassment was removed on the 1st of 
May, when the King, finding all further resistance hopeless, 
sent the Lord Treasurer, the Duke of Lennox, the Earl of 
Pembroke, and the Earl of Arundel to demand the Great Seal." 

» "DnsThesaurarius.&cadillaslrissimuin Angl. in Ed. Ebor. morbo laborantem et ad 
Franciscum Vicccomt. Sjnct. Alban' Cancellar. lectum suum decumbentem accesser. ubi 
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They found Bacon confined to his bed by illness ; and when 
they had explained the object of their mission,— hiding his 
face with one hand, with the other he delivered to them that 
bauble for which " he had sullied his integrity, had resigned 
his independence, had violated the most sacred obligations of 
friendship and gratitude, had flattered the worthless, had per- 
secuted the innocent, had tampered with Judges, had tortured 
prisoners, and had wasted on paltry intrigues all the powers of 
the most exquisitely constructed intellect that has ever been 
bestowed on any of the children of men." ^ 

On the 2nd of May the House of Lords resolved to proceed 
to judgment next day, "wherefore the gentleman usher and 
the serjeant-at-arms were commanded to go and summon the 
Viscount St. Alban to appear here in person to-morrow morn- 
ing by nine of the clock." They reported that, having re- 
paired to York House, they found hijn sick in bed, and that he 
had declared he feigned not this for an excuse, for that if able 
he would willingly have obeyed the summons, but that it was 
wholly impossible for him to attend. The Lords readily sus- 
tained the excuse, and resolved to proceed to sentence in his 
absence. He was thrown into great consternation when he 
heard of this, and made a last effort to obtain the interposition 
of the King in his favour, that so "the cup might pass from 
him." He thus concludes his letter, perhaps not in the best 
taste : — **"But because he that hath taken bribes is apt to give 
bribes, I will go further and present your Majesty with a 
bribe ; for if your Majesty give me peace and leisure, and God 
give me life, I will present you with a good History of Eng- 
land, and a better Digest of your Laws." 

The King could not interpose, and, on the 3rd of May, final 
judgment was pronounced. The proceeding began by the 
Attorney-General reading the articles, and the confession. 
The question was then put, "whether the Viscount St. Alban 

posteaquam mentem et propoBitnm Regie Treasurer and others to seal writs and 

majestatis de Magno Sigillo Angl. resumendo patents. 

paucis explicassent Dns Cancellarius dcm P Macaulay's Essays, vol. il. 349. Wlat a 

sigillum, &c. Dno Tliesaurario, &c. omnl qua contrast between Bacon's feelings now, and 

decuit reverencia in manus exhibuit," te.— those with which he surveyed the Great Seal 

01. R. 19 Jac. 1, which tells us tliat the when he carried it home to Gray's Inn, and 

messengers, having put the Seal into its silk wrote his first letter signed " F. Bacon, C.S. " ! 

purse, carried it to the King at Whitehall, There might be a very instructive set of 

where three commissions were sealed with prints rcferringtothosercmoletimes,entitled 

it by the King's order: 1. To the Master of "The Lawyer's Progi-ess,"— the two most 

the Rolls and others to hear causes in Chan- remarkable of which would be his " selling 

eery ; 2. To the Chief Justice to preside in himself to the Devil,"— and " Mephistopheles 

the House of Lords; and, 3. To the Lord coming to enforce the terms of the bargain." 
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was guilty of tlie matters wherewith he was charged ? " and it 
was agreed that he was guilty, mmine dissentiente. The punish- 
ment was then considered, and there being a majority, by 
means of the Bishops, against suspending him from all his 
titles of nobility during life, there was unanimity as to the 
rest of the sentence, and a message was sent to the Commons 
"that they were ready to give judgment against the Lord 
Viscount St. Alban if the Commons should come to demand 
it." In the mean time the Peers robed, and the Speaker, 
soon after coming to the bar, " demanded judgment against 
the Lord Chancellor as his offences required." 

The Lord Chief Justice declared the sentence to be, 
"1. That the Lord Viscount St. Alban should pay a fine of 
40,000L ; 2. That he should be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the King's pleasure ; 3. That he should be for ever in- 
capable of holding any public office, place, or employment ; 
4. That he should never sit in parliament, nor come within 
the verge of the Court." — Thus was deservedly fixed the inef- 
faceable brand of public infamy upon the character of this 
most extraordinary man. 

Although there were none bold or weak enough to defend 
these transactions in the times when they could be best 
examined and appreciated, we are told by some of his amiable 
admirers in the nineteenth century, that he was made a 
sacrifice to the crimes of others, and that he was freS" from all 
legal and moral blame. While I can easily forgive such well- 
meant efforts produced by a sincere admiration of genius, I 
cannot but lament them, — and the slightest attention 'ito fact 
must show them to be futile. 

It is affirmed that there is an undisclosed mystery in the 
course which Bacon adopted of making no defence. But he 
pleaded guilty for this plain reason, that he had no defence to 
make. Whoever will submit to the trouble of comparing the 
charges and the evidence, will see that they are all fully sub- 
stantiated.i Instead of questioning the veracity of the wit- 

*! It may be said tbathis decree in Egerton ant), several sums of money before making 

V. Egerton whs confirmed by Lord Coventry, tlie said decree, appeai'eth to be true." — Reg. 

but this was on the express ground that both Lib. 19 Nov. 1627. 3 Car. L— Lord Hale 

parties had acquiesced in the decree; audit accounts for the introduction of appeals to 

was then found as a fact, that " the matter the House of Lords in equity cases from the 

alleged in the parliament against the said notorious misconduct of Bacon as a judge : 

Lord Viscount St. Alban's, that he the said " The Lord Verulam being Chancellor made 

Viscount St. Alban's had received from the many decrees upon most gross bribery and 

said Edward Egerton (plaintiff), and after corruption, for which he was deeply censured 

from the said Sir Rowland Egerton defend- in the parliament of 18 Jac. And this gave 
VOL. III. I 
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nesses, he circumstantially admits tkeir statements; and the 
qualified denials to which he at first resorted, when accurately 
examined, will be found quite consistent with his final confes- 
sion. He knew that he had no contradictory evidence to offer, 
and further investigation would only have made his delin- 
quency more aggravated and more notorious. We must believe 
then that repeatedly and systematically he received money 
and articles of value from the parties in causes depending 
before him, which he was aware they presented to him with a 
view to influence his judgment in their favour. I presume it 
is not disputed that this in point of law amounts to judicial 
bribery, subjecting the Judge to be prosecuted fur a high mis- 
demeanour ; and the only question that can be made is, 
whether it implies moral turpitude ? 

There can be no doubt that men are to be judged by the 
standard of their own age. It would be very unjust to blame 
persons who were engaged in the sixteenth centurj- in burning 
witches or heretics, as if these acts of faith had occurred in the 
reign of Queen Victoria : and if it can be shown that judicial 
bribery was considered an innocent practice in Bacon's time, 
he is to be pitied, and not condemned. But the House of Com- 
mons who prosecuted him, the House of Lords who tried him, 
and the public who ratified the sentence, with one voice pro- 
nounced the practice most culpable and disgraceful. He had 
tio private enemies ; he had not, like Strafford, in the next 
age, strong party prejudices to encounter ; he was a favourite 
at Court, and popular with the nation, who were pleased with 
the flowing courtesy of his manners, and proud of his literary 
glory. Yet there was a national cry for his punishment, and 
no solitary individual stood forward to vindicate his innocence, 
or to palliate the enormity of his guilt. Look back to the 
time when sinlilar charges were unjustly brought against the 
virtuous Sir Thomas More. He demonstrated that they were 
all unfounded in fact, but he allowed that he might have been 
properly punished if they could have been established by 
evidence. 

As a proof of the public feeling upon the subject, it might 
be enough to give an extract from an energetic sermon of 
Hugh Latimer, who continued to be much read in the reign of 
James, and who, preaching against bribery, says, " I am sure 

such a discredit and brand to the decrees thus like attempts against decrees made by other 
obtained, that they were easily set aside ; and Chancellors."— Hale's Jurisdiction, ch. xxxiii. 
made a way in the parliament of 3 Car. for the 
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this is scala infemi, the right way to hell, to be covetous, to 
take bribes, and pervert justice. If a Judge should ask me the 
way to hell, I would show him this way. First, let him bo a 
covetous man ; let his heart be poisoned with covetousness. 
Then let him go a little farther, and take bribes ; and, lastly, 
pervert judgment. Lo, there is the mother, and the daughter, 
and the daughter's daughter. Avarice is the mother; she 
brings forth bribe-taking, and bribe-taking perverting of judg- 
ment. There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mess, 
which, so help me God, if I were a Judge, should be hangum 
tuum, a Tyburn tippet to take with hun ; an it were the Judge 
of the King's Bench, my Lord Chief Justice of England, yea, 
an it were my Lord Chancellor himself, to l]/bura with him! 
He that took the silver basin and ewer for a bribe, thinketh 
that it will never come out. But he may now know that 
I know it, and I know it not alone ; there be more beside me 
that know it. Oh, briber and bribery ! He was never a good 
man that vri.ll so take bribes. It will never be merry in Eng- 
land till we have the skins of such." 

But from his own mouth let us judge him. Sic cogitavit 
Francisous de Verulamio : "For corruption; do not only bind 
thine own hands or thy servant's hands from taking, but bind 
the hands of suitors also from offering. For integrity used 
doth the one ; but integrity professed, and with a manifest 
detestation of bribery, doth the other : and avoid not only the 
fault, but the suspicion." "■ 

The crime of judicial bribery had been practised like per- 
jury and theft, but it was evidently held in abhorrence ; — and 
there never has been a period in our history, when, the suitors 
in a court of justice and the Judge being the parties spoken of, 
an historian could have said, " Corrumpere et corrumpi seculum 
vacatur." 

Bacon, doubtless, sometimes decided against those who had 
bribed him : but this was inevitable where, as occasionally 
happened, he had received bribes from both sides, or where 
the bribing party was flagrantly in the wrong, or a common- 
law Judge had been called in to assist, or where, from the long 
list of bribes, they could not be all borne in recollection at the 
moment when the decision was to be pronounced. We are 
told, indeed, that the offence could not by possibility be com- 
mitted by him, on account of the purity of his character ; but 
ought we not rather to judge of his character from his actions, 

' Essay, ' Of Great Place." 

I 2 
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than of his actions from his character? Evidence of "habit 
and repute," I fear, would not be in favour of this defendant. 
Notwithstanding his gigantic intellect, his moral perceptions 
were blunt, and he was ever ready to yield to the temptation 
of present interest. When he received the Great Seal he was 
still harassed by debts which he had imprudently contracted, 
and, instead of then trying to discharge them, his love of splen- 
dour involved him in increased difficulties. His secretaries 
and servants found a readj'' resource in the oiFers made by the 
suitors, and when it was once understood that money was 
available, — till the catastrophe occurred, the system was car- 
ried to such a pitch that even eminent counsel, at their con- 
sultations, recommended a bribe to the Chancellor.' His 
confession ought to be received as sincere, even out of regard 
to his reputation; for, although the taking of bribes by a 
Judge be bad, there would be still greater infamy in a man 
acknowledging himself to be guilty of a series of disgraceful 
offences which he had never committed, merely to humour the 
caprice of a King or a minister. But it is absurd to suppose 
that James and Buckingham would not cordially have sup- 
ported him if he could have been successfully defended; — for, 
setting aside friendship and personal regard, which, in courts, 
are not much to be calculated upon, — they had no object 
whatever to gain by his ruin, — and it would have been most 
desirable in their eyes, if possible, to have repulsed the first 
assault of the Commons on a great officer of the Crovra, and to 
have prevented a precedent which they distinctly foresaw 
would be dangerous to the royal prerogative, — which was 
soon actually directed against Buckingham himself, though 
ineffectually, — which was successfully pursued in the im- 
peachment of Strafford, — and which materially assisted in the 
ultimate ruin of the Stuart dynasty. 

I have thought it becoming to make these observations 
in vindication of the great principles of right and justice. 
But I now have a more pleasing task, — to record the com- 
posure, the industry, the energy displayed by Bacon after his 
fall, and the benefits he continued to confer by his philosophi- 
cal and literary labours on his country,-— though I must again 
be pained by pointing out instances of weakness and meanness 
by which he still tarnished his fame. 

^ See Aubrey's case in the impeachment. 2 St. Tr. 1101. 
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COSCLUSIOJr OF THE LIFE OF LORD BACOX. 

If Bacon's illness had been feigned when proceedings were 
pending against him, — after his sentence it was real and 
alarming. For some time he could not have been removed 
from York House without hazard of his life. But the first 
burst of mental agony having expended itself, he recovered his 
composure, and his health improved. There was a disposition, 
creditable to all parties, to show him the utmost consideration 
and forbearance consistent with the substantial interests of 
justice. Still the sentence of the House of Peers could not be 
treated as a nullity, although it might be mitigated by the 
prerogative of mercy in the Grown. 

On the last day of May he was carried a prisoner to the 
Tower. To save him the humiliation of marching through the 
Strand and the principal streets of the city in custody of tip- 
staves, — a procession contrasting sadly with that which he 
headed when he proudly rode from Gray's Inn, attended by 
the nobility and Judges, to be installed as Lord Keeper i]i 
Westminster Hall, — a barge was privately ordered to the stairs 
of York House, and, the tide suiting early in the morning so 
that London Bridge might be conveniently shot, he wa.s 
quietly conducted by the Sheriff of Middlesex to the Traitors' 
Gate, and there, with the warrant for his imprisonment, deli- 
vered to the Lieutenant of the Tower. A comfortable apart- 
ment had been prepared for him ; but he was overcome by the 
sense of his disgrace. He might have had some compunctious 
visitings when he recognised the scene of Peacham's tortures, 
and we certainly know that he could not bear the thought of 
spending even a single night near those cells — 

•* With many a foul and midnight murder fed." 

He instantly sat down and vsTote the following letter to Buck- 
ingham : 

" Good my Lord, — Procure the warrant for my discharge this day. 
Death, I thank God, is so far from being unwelcome to me, as I have 
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called for it (as Christian resolution woulrl permit) any time these two 
months. But to die before the time of his Majesty's grace, and in this 
dis2;raoefnl place, is even the worst that could be ; and when I am dead, 
he "is gone that was always in one tenour a true and perfect servant to 
his Master, and one that was never author of any immoderate, no, nor 
unsafe, no (I will say it), nor unfortunate counsel, and one that no 
temptation could ever make other than a tnisty, and honest, and Christ- 
loving friend to your Lordship; and (howsoever I acknowledge the 
sentence just, and for reformation sake fit) the justest Chancellor that 
hath been in the five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon's time.' God 
bless and prosper your Lordship, whatsoever becomes of me. 

" Your Lordship's true friend, living and dying, 

" Francis St. Alban. 
" Tower, 3]s« May, 1621." 

At tlie same time lie wrote a letter to the King whicli is not 
preserved, but wMch we may believe was very touching, from 
Ms own representation, that it was " de profundis." 

Prince Charles, in a manner for which he has not been suffi- 
ciently praised, hearing of the deplorable condition of the 
prostrate Bx-Chancellor, took a more lively interest in pro- 
curing his liberation than older councillors, who were afraid 
of giving offence to the parliament. Nothing effectual could 
be done that day ; but on the 1st of June, a warrant under 
the sign-manual was made out for the noble prisoner's dis- 
charge. It was arranged that Sir John Vaughan, who held an 
office in the Prince's household, and lived in a beautiful villa 
at Parson's Green, should receive him, and that he should 
continue in retirement there till parliament was prorogued." 
The very same day he returned his warmest thanks to the 
Prince: — "I am much beholden to your Highness's worthy 
servant. Sir John Yaughan, the sweet air and loving usage of 
whose house hath already much revived my languishing spirits. 
I beseech your Highness thank him for me. God ever preserve 
and prosper your Highness." " 

The buoyancy of his spirit immediately returned, and in 
three days after he thus writes to Buckingham. " I heartily 
thank you for getting me out of prison ; and now my body is 
out, my mind nevertheless will be still in prison till I may be 
on my feet to do his Majesty and your Lordship faithful 

^ He tries to delude himself into some sort " Camden says, " Ex-cancellarius in arcera 

of self-complacency, from the thought that traditur; post biduum deliberatus ; " but he 

ilia decrees were sound in spite of all the must reckon time according to the manner of 

liribts he had accepted, and that he sold Jus- the Jews, 

tice, not injustice. " Worlcs, v. 552. 
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service. Wherein your Lordship, by the grace of God, 
shall find that my adversity hath neither spent nor pent my 
spirits." ^ 

But his creditors, finding out where he was, became very 
troublesome to him. He wished to have been allowed to 
return to York House and to remain there till he had made 
some settlement of his aifairs ; and he sent his faithful secre- 
tary, Meautys, who served him in his adversity with fresh 
zeal, to obtain this favour ; but, although the Prince joined in 
the solicitation, it was refused — on the ground that he had 
been condemned " not to come within the verge of the Court." 
He was ordered immediately to take up his residence at Gor- 
hambury, and not to move elsewhere till his Majesty's pleasure 
should be further notified to him. 

Thither he accordingly repaired ; but the place had a very 
different aspect to him from what it had presented when, 
accompanied by the great and the witty, he retreated to its 
shades after the splendid fatigues of office. He found this 
solitude, — without cheering retrospect or anticipation, — most 
painful, — and he prepared a petition to the House of Lords, 
that he might be released from it. To move their compassion 
he says, — " I am old, weak, ruined, in want,' a very subject of 
pity. My only suit to your Lordships is to show me your 
noble favour towards the release of my confinement — to me, I 
protest, worse than the Tower. There I could have company, 
physicians, conference with my creditors and friends about 
my debts, and the necessities of my estate, helps for my 
studies and the writings I have in hand. Here I live upcm the 
sword point of a sharp air, endangered if I go abroad, dulled 
if I stay within, sohtary and comfortless, without company, 
banished from all opportunities to treat with any to do myself 
good and to help out any wrecks ; and that which is one of my 
greatest griefs, my wife, that hath been no partaker of my 
offending, must be partaker of this misery of my restraint." 
After imploring them to intercede for him, he thus concludes : 
— "Herein your Lordships shall do a work of charity and 
nobility ; you shall do me good ; you shall do my creditors 
good, and it may be you shall do posterity good, if, out of the 
carcass ' of dead and rotten greatness, as out of Sanjson's lion, 
there may be honey gathered for the use of future tipaes." 
But the public indignation had not yet sufficiently subsided to 
permit his restoration to society, and he was obliged to shut 

y Works, V. 554. 
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Hmself up at Gorliambury till the spring of the following 
year.^ 

For some time he was most irksomely occupied with his 
pecuniary accounts ; and he found it difficult to provide for the 
day that was passing over him. To Buckingham he writes,— 
" I have lived hitherto upon the scraps of my former fortune ; 
and I shall not be able to hold out longer." To the King, — 
" The honours which your Majesty hath done me have put me 
above the means to get my living, and the misery I am fallen 
into hath put me below the means to subsist as I am." 

These representations produced such an impression that an 
arrangement was made, which, with common prudence, might 
have enabled him to live in comfort during the rest of his days. 
The fine of 40,000Z. was in truth remitted ; but, to protect his 
property from his more importunate creditors, it was assigned 
to trustees for his benefit. A pension was granted to him of 
1200/. a year; he drew 600L from the Alienation Office, and 
the rents of his estate amounted to a further sum of TOOL a 
year, making altogether an income equal, probably, to that of 
many of the hereditary nobility. 

The nation would not yet have endured an entire remission 
of his sentence, whereby he would have been entitled to sit in 
parliament, and to hold office under the Crown ; but the King 
signed a warrant for a qualified pardon to be made out for 
him. This was opposed by the new Lord Keeper, who began 
to be alarmed lest his predecessor might ere long be his suc- 
cessor, and wrote him a letter, proposing to suspend the seal- 
ing of the pardon till after the close of the ensuing session of 
parliament. Williams, at the same time, strongly remonstrated 
with Buckingham against it — suggesting that the two Houses 
would consider themselves mocked and derided by such a pro- 
ceeding. He likewise attempted to do Bacon a permanent 
injury, by representing that he had been guilty of a gross 
fraud in the manner in which the fine had been kept alive and 
assigned for his benefit." 

This malicious attempt was defeated ; a peremptory order 

^ Buckingham, in the King's name, sent dent. For by this assignation of his fine he 

him a refusal to reside in London,—" which is protected from all his creditors, which I 

being but a small advantage to you, would dare say was neither bis Majesty's nor your 

be a great and general distaste, as you cannot lordship's meaning. His lordship was too 

but easily conceive, to the whole state." ( cunning for me. He passed his fine (where- 

■^ "The pardoning of his fine is much by he hath deceived bis creditors) ten days 

spoken against, not for the matter (for no before he presented his pardon to tile seal." — 

man objects to that), but for the manner, Williams to BuckingJiam, 
which is full of knavery, and a wicked piece- 
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from the King came to speed the pardon, and, on the 17th of 
October, it passed the Great Seal. \\ illiams's fears were very- 
natural ; for Bacon certainly had now hopes of recovering 
his ascendency. When he wrote to the King — counting a 
little upon royal ignorance — with this view he did not scruple 
slightly to pervert history, that he might quote parallel cases 
of reintegration : " Demosthenes was banished for bribery of 
the highest nature, yet was recalled with honour. Marcus 
Lucius was condemned for exactions, yet afterwards made 
consul and censor. Seneca was banished for divers corrup- 
tions, yet was afterwards restored, and an instrument in that 
memorable Quiiiquennmm Nercmis." ^ 

Although he still cast a longing, lingering look behind at 
the splendours of office, and the blandishments of power, he 
now magnanimously and vigorously resumed his literary 
labours, — inspired by the nobler ambition of extending the 
boundaries of human knowledge, and enlarging the stores of 
material and intellectual enjoyment. 

Great expectation was excited, both at home and on the 
Continent, by the announcement that he was engaged upon 
an historical work, ' The Life and Eeign of Henry Vll.'° Pie 
finished it at Gorhambury, and was allowed to come to London 
to superintend the printing of it in the beginning of 1622. It 
was dedicated to the Prince as a mark of gratitude for the 
generous interest Charles had taken in his misfortunes. He 
sent a copy to the Queen of Bohemia, with a letter strongly 
showing the feelings of a disgraced minister: "Time was, 
I had honour without leisure ; and now I have leisure without 
honour." 

Of all his works this gave the least satisfaction to the public ; 
and after recently again perusing it, I must confess that it is 
hardly equal to Sir Thomas More's History of Ei chard III., 
or to Camden's of Queen Elizabeth, — leaving the reproach 
upon our literature of being lamentably deficient in historical 
composition till the days of Hume, Eobertson, and Gibbon. 
Some have accounted for Bacon's failure by supposing a 
decline in his faculties ; but he afterwards showed that they 
remained in their pristine vigour to the very close of his 
career. The true solution probably is, that he undertook the 

b Works, V. 559. Bacon, as a thing that would be singularly 

*= A learned Italian, writing to the Earl of perfect.as the character of Henry Vll. would 

Devonshire, says *' he should impatiently look exercise the talent of his divine understand- 

for the promised histoiy of Lord Chancellor ing."— ifon-feys Life of Bucon. 
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subject to please tlie King, with a view of doing honour to the 
ancestor of the reigning family, who had united the Eoses by 
his own marriage, and had united the kingdoms by the mar- 
riage of his daughter. The manuscript was from time to time 
submitted to James, and he condescended to correct it. Bacon 
was therefore obliged by anticipation to consider what would 
be agreeable to the royal censor, and could neither use much 
freedom with the character of his hero, nor introduce any 
reflections inconsistent with the maxims of government now 
inculcated from the throne.'' He gives us, therefore, a tame 
chronological narrative, fiUed up with proclamations and long 
speeches, descending to such minute facts as a call of Serjeants, 
and, though interspersed with some passages of deep thought, 
by no means aboimding in the delineations of men and mannere 
which might have been expected from so great an artist." 

This task being performed, he returned to philosophy, and 
was " himself again." It is most consolatory to think of the in- 
tervals of pleasure and contentment which he now enjoyed. He 
was compared to a mariner, who, being wrecked on an island 
with a rocky and savage shore, on going into the interior finds 
it covered with beautiful verdure, watered with clear streams, 
and abounding with all sorts of delicious fruits. 

In the following year he gave to the world his celebrated 
treatise, ' De Augmentis Soientiarum,' which not only further 
raised his reputation among his countrymen, but was imme- 
diately republished on the Continent, and translated into 
French and Italian. His ' Advancement of Learning ' was 
the basis of this work ; but he recast it, and enriched and im- 
proved it to such a degree, that he again made a sensation 
among the learned, as if a new prodigy had suddenly appeared 
in the world. 

He soon followed this up with his ' Historia Vites et Mortis,' 
— with several of his minor publications, — and with another edi- 
tion of his Essays, adding several new ones, which gave striking 
proof of his incessant industry and the fertility of his genius. 
As far as his literary fame is concerned, his political misfor- 
tunes are not to be regretted. More than any man who 
ever lived he could mix refined speculation with grovelling 
occupations ; but if he had continued to preside at the Council 

i His letters, accompanying the copies he " James even made him expunge a legal 

sent to the King, Buckingham, and the Lord axiom, " that on the reversal of an attainder 

Keeper, are still preserved; but they contain the party attainted is restored to all his 

notliing beyond commonplace compliments. rights." 
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Board, in the Star Chamber, in the Court of Chancery, and on 
the 'Woolsack, till carried off by disease, we should have had 
but a small portion of those hioubrations -which illustrated 
the five last j-ears of his life. In his happier mood, no one 
could make a juster estimate of the superiority, both for present 
enjoyment and lasting fame, — of success in literature and sci- 
ence, over the glittering rewards of vulgar ambition.' 

But he was now struggling with penury. Though his 
income was large, his old debts were very heavy ; and one of 
his weaknesses was a love of show. He had been obliged to 
sell York House, with all its splendid furniture, — very much 
to reduce his establishment at Gorhamburj% and to confine 
himself chiefly to his " lodgings " in Gray's Inn. Yet when 
he came into public, or made a journey into the country, he 
still insisted on appearing in a handsome equipage, attended 
with a numerous retinue. About this time, Prince Charles, 
falling in with him on the road, exclaimed with surprise, 
" \\^ell ! do what we can, this man scorns to go out in snuff." 
The consequence was, that his embarrassments multiplied upon 
him, instead of being cleared off. He was obliged to write 
(very irregiilarly) to the Lord Keeper, praying him not to issue 
an extent on a security he had given to a goldsmith for a shop 
debt twelve years before." He often wanted funds for his 
most pressing necessities ; and was obliged to borrow small 
sums from his friends. The steadiest of these was Sir Julius 
Ctesar, the Master of the EoUs, who had married his niece, — 
and now not only lent him money, but occasionally received 
him into his house in Chancery Lane. There is even a tradi- 
tion, that not liking the beer of Gray's Inn, and not having 
credit with the publicans of Holbom, the Ex-Chancellor sent 
to borrow a bottle of beer from Greville Lord Brooke, who 
lived in the neighbourhood, and that, having done this so 
often, the butler had at last orders to deny him."" Yet he 

f Several Englishmen owe their distinction reputation, bnt I would rather have written 

as authore to their crosses as politicians. If Hyde's character of Falkland, than have pro- 

my 'Lives of the Chancellors' gain any nounced the most celebrated judgments of 

celebrity, my humble name may be added to Lord Hardwicke or Lord Eldou.* 

the class adorned by Clarendon and Eoling- e May 30, 1623. 

broke. I shall then be highly contented with h Wilson's Hist. James L Kennet, vol. ii. 

my lot. I do not undervalue great judicial 736. 
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would not allow Ms woods to be cut down at Gorhambury, 
from which he might have had a handsome supply; — exclaim- 
ing, " I will not be stripped of my feathers." ' 

The provostship of Eton becoming vacant, he pressingly ap- 
plied for the situation, in terms which should have insured his 
success. " It were a pretty cell for my fortune. The college 
and school, I do not doubt but I shall make to flourish."" 
Every one must wish that he had succeeded ; not only from a 
kindly feeling towards him, but for the benefit of this great 
seminary, and the cause of good education in England. The 
Lord Keeper spitefully interposed with his wise saws : " It is 
somewhat necessary to be a good scholar ; but more that he be 
a good husband, and a careful manager, and a stayed man; 
which no man can be that is so much indebted as the Lord St. 
Alban." " A prior promise to Sir "William Beecher was the 
first excuse ; but the place was finally jobbed to Sir Henry 
Wotton, on his releasing a reversionary grant of the Mastership 
of the Eolls, to be conferred on a rapacious dependent of 
Buckingham, who coidd still do him service. Bacon received 
the news of this appointment while he was dictating to 
Eawley, his chaplain and secretary ; and when the messenger 
was gone, he said calmly, " Well, Sir, yon business won't go 
on ; let us go on with this, for this is in our power ;" — and then 
he dictated to him afresh for some hours without the least hesi- 
tation of speech, or intermption of thought. 

When fresh grievances and conflicts had made the people 
AD 1623 ^'"'S^^' ^^ Ex-Chancellor's offences and his punish- 
ment, the part of his sentence, "that he should not 
come within the verge of the Court," was disregarded ; and at 
his earnest entreaty, the King agreed to see him privately at 
Whitehall. We have an account of what passed at this inter- 
view by Bacon himself, which he drew up and sent to the 
King, that the impression might be more lasting. Amidst a 
great deal of flattery heaped upon his Majesty, he seems not to 
have overlooked his own merits and services ; dwelling as 
he was often wont to do on the assertion, that " no measure he 
had ever brought forward had miscarried, and that though un- 
fortunate for himself, he had always been successful for the 
Crown." He then strongly pressed that he might be again 
employed; promising, that in that case, "he would so live 
and ^spend his time, as neither discontinuance should disable 

i Wilson's Hist. James I. Kennet, vol. ii. Y36. ■ kid. 

■" Williams to Buckingham, 11 April, 1623. 
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him, nor adversity discourage him, nor anything he did 
should bring any scandal or enyy upon him." If he cannot 
have public employment, he begs that his opinion may be 
taken, or that propositions may* be required of him privately, 
as he should be glad even to be a labourer or pioneer in the 
service. Lastly, he prayed that he might serve calamo if not 
consilio ; and that the King, an universal scholar, would ap- 
point him some new task or literary province, to which he 
might devote himself for his Majesty's honour. Upon this 
occasion he seems to have aimed several blows at the more 
prosperous courtiers, who were still basking in the sunshine 
of royal favour : " There be mountebanks as well in the civil 
body as in the natural. I ever served his Majesty with 
modesty ; no shouldering, no undertaking. Of my offences, 
far be it from me to say, dat veniam corvis vexat censura colamhas ; 
but I will say that I have good warrant for, they were not the 
greatest offenders in Israel upon wliom the tower of Siloam fell." Pie 
contended that his recall to office would rather be well received 
by the public : " For it is an almanack of the last year, and, 
as a friend of mine said, the parliament died penitent towards 
me." To the objection, that a miracle only could restore him, 
he answers, " Your Majesty has power ; I have faith ; therefore 
a miracle may soon be wrought." His last observation, which 
affects to be meiTy, is full of melancholy. " I would live to 
study, and not study to live ; j'et I am prepared for date oholum 
Belisario; and I that have borne a bag," can bear a wallet." 
But Buckingham had found agents whom he considered more 
useful, and Bacon remained in disgrace. 

During the romantic expedition of " Baby Charles," and 
" the Dog Steenie," to Madrid to hasten the match with the 
Infanta, he renewed his instances with the King, but even 
with less prospect of success, for the royal word had been 
passed that no change should be made till their return. 

On this event Bacon sent a letter of congratulation to Buck- 
ingham, concluding with the prayer, " My Lord, do some good 
work upon me that I may end my days in comfort, which ne- 
vertheless cannot be complete, except you put me in some way 
to do your noble self service." " 

Still, while the nation was agitated by the discussion be- 
tween the King and the Commons, by the sudden dissolution 
of parliament, by the unhappy fate of the Palatinate, by the 
intrigues about the Spanish match, by the struggle between 

" The bag or pursa conlaining the Great Stal. " Wurks, v. 577. 
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Buckingham and Bristol, by the new alliance with France, 
and by the impeachment, in a new parliament, of the Lord 
Treasurer Middlesex, — Bacon was condemned to look on as an 
idle spectator, or to shut himself up in Gray's Inn like a clois- 
tered friar. 

What he felt most severely was his exclusion from parlia- 
ment. During his long career in the House of Commons, and 
during the short time he had sat in the House of Peers, he had 
enjoyed the consequence of being the best debater of his time, 
and he was confident that, if the disqualification imposed by 
his sentence were removed, he not orily would have an agree- 
able and creditable occupation in again taking a pait in 
parliamentary business, but that the weight and importance 
he should soon acquire would force him back into high office. 
This speculation was very reasonable. Never sat so for- 
midable an Ex-Chancellor. In the first encounter he must 
have utterly extinguished the Eight Eeverend the Lord 
Keeiser Williams, the present occupant of the woolsack. For 
a season he might have thought that he observed a little shy- 
ness and coldness in the manner of old associates ; and there 
might have been a few awkward allusions to the cause of his 
long absence from the House ; but from the amenity of his 
manners, his unrivalled eloquence, and his power of sarcasm, 
he would soon have been courted, feared, and flattered. The 
past being forgotten by general consent, he w^ould have 
swayed the deliberations of the assembly, and the government 
must have secured his support on his own terms. 

Perhaps some such contemplations mixed themselves ivp 
July 30, with his affected humility, when he thus wrote to the 
1624. King : " I prostrate myself at your Majesty's feet, I, 
your ancient servant, now sixty-four years old in age, and three 
years five months old in misery. I desire not from your Majesty 
means, nor place, nor employBaent, but only, after so long a time 
of expiation, a complete and total remission of the sentence 
of the Upper House, to the end that blot of ignominy may 
be removed from me, and from my memory with posterity ; 
that I die not a condemned man, but may be to your Majesty, 
as I am to God, nova creatura. Look down, dear Sovereign, upon 
me in pity. This my most humble request granted, may 
make me live a year or two happily ; and denied, will kill me 
quickly." "^ 

This appeal was effectual, and the King directed a warrant 

P Works, V. 582. 
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to tlie Attorney General, which, after reciting the sentence 
upon the late Lord Chancellor, his former services, how well 
and profitably he had spent his time since his trouble, and his 
Majesty's desire to remove from him that blot of ignominy 
which yet remained upon him of incapacity and disablement, 
required a pardon to be made out in due form of the whole 
sentence. 

This was accordingly done, and Bacon was once more en- 
titled to appear in his robes on the Viscounts' bench, and to 
enjoy all the rights of the Peerage. But parliament did not 
again assemble during the remainder of this reign ; and al- 
though he was summoned to the parliament which met on the 
accession of Charles I., he was then so broken down by age 
and sickness, that he was unable to take his seat, and all his 
visions of power and greatness had for ever fled. 

Surmounting the feebleness of frame which had prevented 
him from partaking in schoolboy sports, his constitution never 
was robust; from severe study the marks of age were early 
impressed upon him, and his mental sufferings had greatly 
assisted the attacks of disease by which he was periodically 
visited. He continued, however, to carry on a noble struggle 
against all his ills and infirmities. He published new editions 
of his works, and, with assistance, translated those in English 
into Latin, — from the mistaken notion that this would for ever 
continue the familiar dialect of all men of education, and that 
only fleeting fame could be acquired by composing in any 
modem tongue. His English Essays and Treatises will be 
read and admired by the Anglo-Saxon race all over the world, 
to the most distant generations ; while since the age which 
immediately succeeded his own, only a few recondite scholars 
have penetrated and relished the admirable good sense enve- 
loped in his crabbed Latinity. 

To show the versatility of his powers, — in imitation of 
Julius Csesar, he wrote a ' Collection of Apophthegms,' or a 
' Jest Book.' This is said " to have been dictated by him in 
one i-ainy day, and to be the best extant." That it was begun 
in a rainy day is very probable, but it is evidently the result of 
much labour, and of repeated effoi-ts of recollection. He him- 
self, after praising these mucrones verborun, says, " I have for 
my own recreation, amongst more serious studies, collected 
some few of them," — language not at all applicable to one 
continuous dictation. As to its " excellence," the world is cer- 
tainly much indebted to it, for it contains many most excellent 
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mots of the author and his contemporaries, which otherwise 
would have perished ; but they are mixed up with not a few 
platitudes, which do not give us a high notion of the relish 
for true wit among the lawyers and statesmen of Elizabeth and 
James. 

In performance of his promise to the King, he actually 
began the stupendous undertaking of framing a ' Digest of the 
Laws of England ;' but finding " it was a work of assistance, 
and that whic;h he could not master by his own forces and 
pen, he soon laid it aside." "^ He seems to have been con- 
scious that he did not excel in historical composition ; for 
having been urged to write a ' History of Great Britain,' and 
a ' History of the Eeign of Henry VIII.,' he never got be- 
yond the first chapter of either. His last publications in 
James's reign were his ' Dialogue touching an Holy War,' — 
an abstract speculation upon the grounds of justifiable warfare 
among Christians, — and ' Considerations touching a War with 
Spain, inscribed to Prince Charles,'- — palliating the pei-fidy 
with which the Duke of Buckingham had broken off negoti- 
ations with the Spanish government, and the folly with which 
he was involving the country in useless hostilities. This help 
was much wanted, for the adherents of Bristol and Pembroke 
were multiplying rapidly, and bitter discontent was spreading 
among all ranks of society. 

While Bacon looked for his reward, the scene suddenly 
Mavch2V, shifted. The Sovereign whom he had so long de- 
1625. spised and flattered was no more, and a new reign 
had commenced. 

Bacon no doubt was in hopes that Charles, who had shown 
such attachment to him, and whom he had so sedulously cul- 
tivated by letters, dedications, and messages, being on the 
throne, Buckingham, who had kept the prince in a state of 
great thraldom, would be dismissed, and he himself might be 
placed at the helm of affairs. Even if Buckingham retained 
his ascendency, a hope remained to the Ex-Chancellor from a 
growing coldness between him and Lord Keeper Williams. 
But what was Bacon's mortification to see the despotism of 
Buckingham still more absolute, if possible, under the son than 
it had ever been under the father, and the Great Seal restored 
to the keeping of the Welshman, whom he invariably con- 
temned, and whom he had such reason to dislilt e ! 

1 Prerace to Holy War. 
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He felt the deepest disappointment ; "■ a severe attack of ill- 
ness followed, and he resolved to renounce politics — in -which 
he bitterly regretted that he had ever engaged, — uttering this 
lamentation, — "The talent which God has given me I have 
misspent in things for which I was least fit." He published no' 
more pamphlets ; he wrote no more letters of solicitation to 
Buckingham ; he did not seek to disturb by any memorial of 
himself the festivities of the young Sovereign on his marriage 
with a French bride ; he declined attending the coronation as a 
Peer, which he was entitled to do, taking precedence of all the 
ancient Barons ; and when the writ of summons to the parlia- 
ment requiring him to be present to counsel the King circa 
ardua regni was delivered to him, he said, — " I have done with 
such vanities." "While squabbles were going on in parliament, 
first at Westminster and then at Oxford, — and the nation was 
in a flame by the abrupt dissolution, — he remained in retire- 
ment at Gorhambury, and, as far as his exhausted frame would 
permit, dedicated himself to those studies which he regretted 
had been so often interrupted by pursuits neither calculated to 
confer internal peace nor solid glory. 

He even heard without emotion, in the following November, 
that, preparatory to the summoning of another parliament, 
Lord Keeper Williams had been dismissed, and that, without 
any application or communication to himself, the Great Seal 
had been transferred to Sir Thomas Coventry. He foresaw 
that his earthly career was drawing to a close, and he prepared 
to meet his end with decency and courage. He was reconciled 
to Bishop Williams, whom he forgave the various evil turns he 
had formerly so bitterly complained of, and whom he even now 
admitted into his confidence. 

On the 19th of December, 1625, with his own hand he wrote 
his last will, — which contains touches of true pathos and sub- 
limity. After some introductory words, he thus proceeds : 
" For my burial, I desire it may be in St. Michael's Church, 
near St. Alban's : there was my mother buried, and it is the 
parish church of my mansion-house at Gorhambury, and it is 
the only Christian church within the walls of old Verulam. 
For my name and memory, I leave it to men's charitable 
speeches, and to foreign nations, and the next ages." He 
then gives directions respecting his published works, and 

"■ Even in his last will lie cannot conceal reign, who ever wlien lie was Prince was my 
liis sense of the inconstancy of Charles, whom patron," 
he thus describes ; *' My most gracious Sove- 
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leaves two volumes of his Speeches and Letters, wliich he had 
©olleoted, to the Bishop of Lincoln and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, to be dealt with as they should think fit. 
He bequeaths many legacies to his friends, and directs the sur- 
plus of his property, ^ter payment of debts and legacies, to be 
laid out in founding lectureships in the Universities. 

Laudably anxious about his future fame, while he was 
making Christian preparation for the great change which 
approached, he wrote a few days after to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, to infoi-m him of the trust he wished him to undertake : — 
" I find that the ancients, as Cicero. Demosthenes, Phnius 
Secundus, and others, have preserved both their orations and 
their epistles. In imitation of whom I have done the like to 
my own, which nevertheless I vsrill not publish while I live ; 
but I have been bold to bequeath them to your Lordship and 
Mr. Chancellor of the Duchy. My speeches perhaps you will 
think fit to publish : the letters many of them touch too much 
Upon late matters of state to be published ; yet I was willing 
the}' should not be lost." The Bishop said in his answer, — 
" I do embrace the honour with all thankfulnei?s, and the trust 
imposed upon me with all religion and devotion." At the 
same time, while he does justice to Bacou's oratorical powers, 
lie pretty plainly intimates that his fame would not be raised 
by the publication of his letters, — a criticism in which I 
entirely concur ; in general they are written in a stiff, formal, 
ungraceful style, — and when the writer tries to be light and 
airy, we have such a botch as might have been expected if 
Horace Walpole had been condemned to write the Novum 
Organum. The felicitous epistolary tone had not yet been 
caught from the French; and it was not till near half a 
century afterwards that there were any good letters in our 
language. 

Though his body was now much enfeebled, his mental ac- 
tivity never left him. He wrote some religious tracts, and he 
employed himself in a metrical translation, into English, of 
some of the Psalms of David, — showing by this effort, it must 
be confessed, more piety than poetry. His ear had not been 
formed, nor his fancy fed, by a perusal of the divine produc- 
tions of Surrey, Wyat, Spenser, and Shakspeare, or he could 
not have produced rhymes so rugged, and turns of expression 
so mean. Few poets deal in finer imagery than is to be found 
in the writings of Bacon; but if his prose is sometimes 
poetical, his poetry is always prosaic. 
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_ Tliis, the last of his works which he lived to finish, he de- 
dicated to a much valued private friend, who was a divine, 
and himself a writer of sacred poetry ; thus addressing him : — 
" It being my manner for dedications to choose those that I 
hold most fit for the argument, I thought that in respect of di- 
vinity and poesy met, whereof the one is the matter, the other 
the style of this little writing, I could not make better 
choice." ' 

"By means of the sweet air of the country he had obtained 
some degree of health " ' in the autumn of 1625 ; but a dread- 
fully severe winter followed, which aggravated his complaints 
and brought him very low. 

In the beginning of the following year he was removed, for 
the benefit of medical advice, to his lodging in 
Gray's Inn, and his strength and spirits revived ; ' ' 
but he confined himself to those noble studies which he had 
long sacrificed to professional drudgery and courtly intrigue. 
Summoned as a Peer to Charles's second parliament, which 
met in February, he declined to take his seat, or to interest 
himself in the stmggles going on between the King and the 
Commons, and between Bristol and Buckingham. But the 
firmness and magnanimity which he displayed gave to this 
last sad stage of his life a dignity beyond what office and 
power could bestow. His friends aft'ectionately gathered 
round him, showing him every mark of attachment and re- 
spect ; the public, forgetting his errors, anticipated what was 
due to his "name and memory;" and the learned in foreign 
countries eagerly inquired after the great English Philosopher, 
who was hardly known to them as a Judge or a Minister. 

Many distinguished foreigners came to England for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing and conversing with him." Gondo- 
mar, the Spanish ambassador, having returned to his own 
country, kept up a close correspondence with him tiU the 
time of his death. 

The Marquis d'Effiat, who brought over the Princess Hen- 
rietta Maria, distinguished for his elegant accomplishments no 
less than his high rank, went to Gray's Inn to pay his respects 
to the man whose writings he had studied and admired. 
Bacon, sick in bed, did not like to turn him away, but re- 

* Mr. George Herbert, Works, il. 552, AngHam transfretarunt, quam ut eum con- 

t Letter to Mr. Palmer, Oct 29, 1625. spicirenfc et cum eo coram loquendi oppor- 

" " Viri primarii aliquot, dum adhuc in tunitatera captarent."— ifaw/ei/. 
vivis fuit, uuUam aliam ob causam hue in 

K 2 
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ceived tim with, fhe curtains drawn. "You resemble the 
angels," said the Ambassador; "we hear those beings con- 
tinually talked of; we believe themi superior to mankind; and 
we never have the consolation to see them." 

In reference to the noble close of his career Ben Jonson 
exclaimed, " My conceit towards his person was never in- 
creased by his place or honours ; but I have and do reverence 
him for the greatness that was only proper to himself, in that 
he seemed to me ever by his works one of the greatest men, 
and most worthy of admii-ation, that had been in many ages : 
in his adversity I ever prayed that God would give him 
strength,— for greatness he could not want; — neither could I 
condole in a word or syllable for him, as knowing no accident 
could do harm to virtue, but rather help to make it manifest." 

His love of science never was more eager and unwearied 
than now, amidst the evils which surrounded him, and which 
he knew he could not overcome. In contemplation of a new 
edition of his ' Natural History,' he was keenly examining the 
subject of antiseptics, or the best means of preventing putre- 
faction in animal substances. " The great apostle of experi- 
mental philosophy was destined to become its martyr." It 
struck him suddenly, that flesh might as well be preserved by 
snow as by salt. Prom the length and severity of the winter, 
he expected that snow might still, in shaded situations, be 
discovered on the ground. Dr. Wetherborne, the King's phy- 
sician, agreed to accompany and assist him in a little experi- 
mental excursion. At Highgate they found snow lying 
behind a hedge in great abundance, and, entering- a cottage, 
they purchased a fowl lately killed, which was to be the 
subject of the experiment. The philosopher insisted on cram- 
ming the snow into the body of the fowl with his own hands. 
Soon after this operation, the cold and the damp struck him 
with a chill, and he began to shiver. He was carried to his 
coach, but was so seriously indisposed that he could not travel 
back to Gray's Inn, and he was conveyed to the house of his 
friend, the Earl of Arundel, at Highgate. There he was 
kindly received, and, out of ceremony, placed in the state bed. 
But it was damp, not having been slept in for a year before, 
and he became worse. A messenger was despatched for his 
old friend and connexion, Sir Julius Ceesar, who immediately 
came to him. Next day he was rather better, and was able to 
dictate the following letter to the Earl of Arundel, which 
proved his dying effort : — 
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" My very good Lord, 

" 1 was likely to have had the fortune of Cajiis Plinras the elder, who 
lost his life hy trying an experiment about the burning of the Mount Ve- 
suvius. For I was also desirous to try an experiment or two, touohina- 
the conservation and induration of bodies. As for the experiment itself^ 
it succeeded excellently well ; but in the journey between London and 
Highgate 1 was taken with such a fit of casting as I knew not whether 
it were the stone, or some surfeit of cold, or indeed a touch of them all 
three. But when I came to your Lordship's house I was not able to go 
back, and therefore was forced to take up my lodging here, where your 
housekeeper is very careful and diligent about me, which 1 assure 
myself your Lordship will not only pardon toward him," but think the 
better of him * for it. For indeed your Lordship's house was hapjiy to 
me ; and I kiss your noble hands for the welcome which I am sure you 
give me to it. 

" I know how unfit it is for me to write to your Lordship with any 
other hand than my own ; but, bymy ti-oth, my fingers are so disjointed 
with this fit of sickness that I cannot steadily hold a pen." 

A like fortune to tliat of the elder Pliny actually did abide 
him ; for a violent attack of fever supervened, with a defluxion 
on his breast ; and early in the morning of Easter Sunday, 
the 9th of April, 1626, he expired in the arms of Sir Julius 
Ceesar. He had not in his last moments the soothing conso- 
lations of female tenderness. Although his wife had brought 
him no children, and she had never been a companion to him, 
they had lived together on decent terms till within the last 
few months, — when they had separated, and he, " for just and 
great causes," had revoked all the testamentary dispositions 
he had made in her favour.'' ' 

Thus died, in the 66th year of his age, Francis Bacon, not 
merely the most distinguished man who ever held the Great 
Seal of England, but, notwithstanding all his faults, one of 
the greatest ornaments and benefactors of the human race. 

The plan of the present work has justified me in giving this 
circumstantial account of his life, but prevents me from 

'^ sic. Housekeepers then were of the male ness. " Neque vero liberorum defectus ullo 

sex. — *' To be said an honest man and a good pacto amorem ejus erga nuptam imminult, 

housekeeper." — Shakspeare, The word had quam summa semper dilectione co!\jugali et 

changed its gender In the reign of Queen amoris indiciis prosecutus est; supellectili 

Anne: lauta, monilibus variis et fundis insuper 

. ^ 1. ^. . . . . . donavit." "Whereas the irritated husband 

Call the old housekeeper and get Tier ^y his codicil, " Whatsoever I have 

To fill a place for want of better.' —S'lm/l!. / .j ^ ^ -.j* 

^ *' given, granted, confirmed, or appomted to my 

y Rawley, in terms which shake our con- wife, I do now, for just and great causes, 
fidence in him as a biographer, celebrates utterly revoke and make void, and leave her 
their uninterrupted connubial love and happl- to her right only." 
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dwelling at any length upon his character, or attempting an 
analysis of his writings. „+;„„= f^f 

Unfortunately hardly any of his .indgments on questions ot 
law or equity have come down to us ; but we need not aouDt 
that, when unbiassed by mandates from Buckingham, or gdts 
from the parties, they were uniformly sound. No o^ie ever 
sat in Westminster Hall with a finer J^^dicxal understandmg ; 
no one ever more thoroughly understood the duties of a Judge^ 
and his professional acquirements a^d experience were suffi- 
cient to enable him satisfactorily to disposeof all the variety 
of business which came before him. I attach little weight 
to the assertion that "none of his decrees were reversed, 
as there was then no appeal from the Court of Chancery, 
and there is no authentic account of what was done when 
some of the oases he had decided were reheard by his suc- 

The" " Orders " which he promised when he took his seat 
he soon issued to the number of one hundred, and they remain 
a monument of his fame as a great Judge. They are wisely 
conceived, and expressed with the greatest precision and per- 
spicuity. They are the foundation of the practice of the Court 
of Chancery, and are still cited as authority. " 

King Jaines, being told by Lord Coke that he could only 
dispense iustice in the Courts of law by his Judges, had a 
mind to try his hand in Chancery, believing, according to the 
vulgar notion, that the only thing to_ be_ done there was to 
temper rigid rules according to the justice of the particular 
case, which he thought was peculiarly the province of 
the Sovereign. Bacon, however, soon disgusted him with 
equity, by making him understand that he must hear both 
sides before he determined. The modem Solomon declared 
that he could make up his mind without difficulty when he 
had only heard the plaintiff's case, but that the conflict be- 
tween the counsel on opposite sides so puzzled and pei-plexed 
him, that, if he must hear both, he would thereafter hear 

2 See particularly his Essays, 'Of Great ment." (So far so well.) "Nevprthelcss if 

Place,' ' Of seeming wise,' and ' Of Judica- the construction of such act of parliament 

turc,' which ought to be frequently read and hath for a time gone one way in general 

pondered by all Judges. opinion and reputation, and after by a later 

■* Although they have been varied in detail, judgment hath been controlled, (Aea rrfiy 

I only iind in them one principle which would may be given vpon ituitter of equity fiff cafes 

not now be recognised. No. 6. " No decrees ansing before the raid jud'>Bien(, because tlie 

shall be made upon pretence of equity against sutiject was in no default."— See ftaina's 

the express provision of an act of parlia- Orders^ 
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neither ;— and lie went off to join in the safer amnsement 
ot hunting at Eoyston.*" 

While Bacon was Chancellor he regularly twice a year 

before the commencement of each of the two circuits as- 
sembled all the Judges and all the Justices of Peace that 
happened to be in London in the Exchequer Chamber, and 
lectured them upon their duties— above all admonishing 'them 
to uphold the prerogative—" the twelve Judges of the realm 
being the twelve lions under Solomon's throne, stoutly to bear it 
up, and Judges going circuit being like planets, revolving round 
the Sovereign as their sun." He warned them against hunting 
for popularity, saying, " A popular Judge is a deformed thing^ 
and plaadites are fitter for players than magistrates." The 
Justices he roundly threatened with dismissal if they did not 
effectually repress faction, "of which ensue infinite incon- 
veniences and perturbations of all good order, and crossing of 
all good service in court and country." And he told them he 
should follow a fine remedy devised by Cicero when consul, a 
mild one but an apt one : Eos qui otium perturbcmt reddam 
otiosos. ° 

In swearing in new Judges, he delivered most excellent 
advice to them, which should be kept in remembrance by all 
their successors. Thus he counsels Justice Hutton, when 
called to be a Judge of the Common Pleas : — 

" Draw your learning out of your books, not out of your brain. 

"Mix well the freedom of your own opinion with the reverence of 
the opinion of your fellows. 

" Continue the studying of your books, and do not spend on upon the 
old stock. 

" Fear no man's face, yet turn not stoutness into bravery, 

" Be a light to jurors to open their eyes, not a guide to lead them by 
the noses. 



t But James in the early part of his reign extant in this liingdora can declare to haye 

actually heard to the end a long trial in the been at any former time done by any of his 

StarChamber, presiding and giviu;;jnilgraent. royal progenitors." — Ruds(m, p, 9. The Star 

Countess of Exeter v. Sir Thomas Lake. On Chamber being in reality only the Privy 

this occasion he was celebrated by the cour- Council, over which the King continued per,- 

tiers for having even exceeded the best per- sonally to preside, James was probably here 

formances of the ancient Solomon. "His acting according to law, if it was his taste to 

most excellent Majesty, u-ith more than Solo- play the Judge, however wrong he might be 

mon's wisdom, heard the cause for five days, in contending that he had a right to decide 

and pronounced a sentence more accurately caiises in the King's Bench, although they are 

eloquent, judiciously grave, and honourably said to be " emam Begeipso." 

just, to the Bitisfaction of all bearers and of *= Bacon's Works, vol. vi. 141, 194, 244, Iv. 

all the lovers of justice, than all the records 497. 
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" Affect not the opinion of pregnancy and eorpedition hy an impatient 
and catching hearing of the counsellors at the bar. 

" Let your speech be with gravity, as one of the sages of the law, and 
not talkative, nor with impertinent flying out to show learning."' 

" Contain tlie jurisdiction of your Court within the ancient mere- 
stones, without removing the marlt." 

Bacon, althougli witliont any natural taste for legal studies, 
felt that he must ascribe the elevation vsrhich he prized so 
much to his profession, and he had a sincere desire to repay 
the debt of gratitude which he v?as ever ready to acknowledge 
that he owed it. He wrote valuable treatises to explain and 
improve the laws of England, — ^he was eager to assist in di- 
gesting them,^ — and he induced the King to appoint reporters 
with adequate salaries, who should authoritatively print such 
decisions of the Courts, and such only, as would be useful — 
guarding against the publication of crude, trifling, contra- 
dictory oases, which had then become alarming, and by which 
we are now overwhelmed. " 

Viewed as a statesman, — as far as right principles and in- 
clinations are concerned. Bacon deserves high commendation. 
He was for governing constitutionally by parliaments ; he 
never counselled violent measures ; and, though he laboured 
under the common error about the balance of trade and the 
necessity for laws to prevent the. exportation of coin, he had 
generally just views both of domestic and foreign policy. He 
was a reformer, yet he saw the danger of rash innovation ; 
and he says, " it is not good to try experiments in states except 
the necessity be urgent, or the utility evident, and well to 
beware that it is the reformation that draweth on the change, 
and not the desire of change that pretendeth the reforma- 
tion." ' 

The advice he gave respecting Ireland is beyond all praise, 
and never having been steadily acted upon, it is unfortunately 
highly applicable to our own times. On new-year's day, 

<l " An ovei-speaklng Judge is no well- preserve the ancient law and to prevent in- 
timed cymbal. It is no grace to a Judge first novations, he declares that he has thought it 
to find that which he might have heard in good to revive the custom of appointing some 
due time from the bar, or to show quickness grave and learned lawyers as reporters, &c. ; 
of conceit in cutting off evidence or counsel their stipend was fixed at 1001., but there 
too short, or to prevent [anticipate] informa- were only two for all the Courts, 
tion by questions, though perliueut."—Sjsay f If misled by no personal interest, he 
of Jiulicature, wonld have supported the Bill of Eights in 

« Eymer's Foed., vol. xvii. p. 27. " Ordi- 1689, and the Eeform Bill in 1832 ; -and by 

natio qua constituantur les Reporters de going so far, and no farther, would have 

lege." After stating the Kmg's anxiety to assisted in saving the constitution. 
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1606, he presented to the King, as a " Gift," a ' Discourse 
toiiching t£e Plantation in Ireland,' saying to him, " I assure 
myself that England, Scotland, and Ireland, well united, is such 
a trefoil as no Prince, except yourself, who are the worthiest, 
weareth in his crown ; " — and points out to him how, by 
liberality and kindness, the union might be accomplished. 
He displays a most intimate knowledge of the miseries of 
Ireland, their causes and cure. " This desolate and neglected 
country is blessed with ahnost all the dowries of nature — with 
rivers, havens, woods, quarries, good soil, temperate climate, 
and a race and generation of men, valiant, hard, and active, as 
it is not easy to find such confluence of commodities, — if the 
hand of man did join with the hand of nature ; but they are 
severed, — the harp o'f Ireland is not strung or attuned to con- 
cord." 

We must not suppose that he was either insincere or unenlight- 
ened in his political theories by merely regarding his practice ; 
for he had no moral courage, and no power of self-sacrifice or self- 
denial. Hence we account for his clinging to every minister 
who could advance him, — for his sealing patents to create a mo- 
nopoly in all articles of necessity and luxury, — and for his 
writing in defence of a Spanish war, for which he knew 
there was no just cause, and which he knew could promote no 
national object. 

His published speeches (which he evidently thought might 
be compared to the choice specimens of ancient eloquence) do 
not support his fame as an orator. They are superior to those 
of his contemporaries, and even to those of the leaders of the 
Long Parliament, who, as boys, were studying under him, but 
who suffered the effect of their masculine thinking to be weak- 
ened by endless heads and subdivisions, and to be counter- 
acted by courtly ribaldry or by puritanical cant. Nevertheless, 
no speech of his, at the bar or in parliament, even approaches 
the standard of pure and sustained eloquence set us by Ers- 
kine and Burke,— and to get at his weighty, rich, and pathetic 
passages, we must pass over much that is quaint, pedantic, 
and dull, s 

But it was as a philosopher that Bacon conquered immor- 
tality, and here he stands superior to all who went before, and 

G In his own time he seems to hove been spealcer but a bad writer, and Lord North- 
considered equally eminent as an orator and ampton was a great writer but a bad spealier, 
OS an author. Kaleigh, no mean judge, de- while Lord Bacon was equally excellent in 
dared that " Lord Salisbury was^ a great speaking and writing." 
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to all who have followed him. If he he not entitled to a place 
in the interior of the splendid temple which he imagined for 
those who, by inventing arts, have embellished life, his statue 
ought to appear in the more honourable position of the portico, 
as the great master who has taught how arts are to be in- 
vented — with this inscription on its pedestal, — 

" tenebris tantis tam clarum estoUere lumen 
Qui primus potuisti, illustrans commoda vite." 

However, I must limit myself to declaring my humble but 
heaxify concurrence in the highest praises that have been 
bestowed upon him for what he did for science. No one is 
so absurd as to suppose that he was the first to render experi- 
ence available in the search after truth ; but he it was that 
first systematically showed the true object of philosophical in- 
quiry, and the true means by which that object was to be 
attained. Before and during his time discoveries were ac- 
cidentally made ; but they were retarded and perverted by 
fantastical d priori theories, which they were supposed to illus- 
trate. He taught as one inspired, that the labour of all who 
think ought to be to multiply human enjoyments and to miti- 
gate human sufferings, and that for this purpose they must 
observe and reason only from what they see. All who have 
studied the history of ancient or modem science, must be 
aware of the host of established errors he had to encounter, 
which were supposed to be sanctioned by names of no meaner 
note than those of Plato and Aristotle. But with what courage, 
steadiness, and perseverance did he proceed with his under- 
taking ! Luckily he was in no danger of losing the place of 
Solicitor or Attorney-General, or Lord Chancellor, by ex- 
posing the idola tiibus, the idola specus, the idola fori, or the idola 
tlieatri. 

His plan was left unfinished ; but in spite of all the dis- 
tractions of professional drudgery and grovelling ambition, — 
although, in the language of Sir Thomas Bodley, " he wasted 
many years on such study as was not worthy of such a student," 
— he accomplished more for the real advancement of knowledge 
than any of those who spent their lives in calm meditation 
under sequestered porticoes or amidst academic groves. 

With all his boldness he is entirely free from dogmatism 
and intolerance, — unlike the religious reformers of his day, 
who, assailing an ancient superstition, wished to burn all who 
doubted the new system which they set up in its place. 
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Having put down tyranny, lie did not himself assume tlie 
sceptre, but proclaimed freedom to mankind. 

I deny the recent assertion, that little practical benefit arose 
from his writings — which is founded on the false statement 
that they were little read in England, and were hardly known 
abroad till analysed in the Preface to the French Encyclopsedia 
by D'Alembert and Diderot. They were eagerly read and 
studied in this country from the time they were respectively 
published ; and as soon as they appeared here, they were all re- 
printed and translated on th« Continent. Attacked by obscure 
men, they were defended by Gassendi, Puifendorff, and ijeib- 
nitz. They made a deep impression on the piiblic mind of 
Europe, which has never been effaced ; and to their direct 
and indirect influence may be ascribed many of the brilliant 
discoveries which illustrated the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. '" 

I must likewise indignantly repel the charge brought 
against him, that he is a mere " utilitarian " — in the contracted 
and bad sense of the word — having regard only to our phj^sical 
wants. He always remembered that man is a social and rea- 
sonable and accountable being, and never erred by sup- 
posing that his true welfare could be promoted without ample 
provision for cultivating his affections, enlightening his under- 
standing, and teaching him his duties to his Maker. A most 
perfect body of ethics might be made out from the writings of 
Bacon ; and though he deals chiefly, in his examples, with 
natural philosophy, his method is equally well adapted to ex- 
amine and classify the phenomena of mind. 

I may not enter into any minute criticisms on the stj'le of 
his philosophical works, whether English or Latin ; yet I can- 
not refrain from remarking, that while he instructs he is exact, 
perspicuous, and forcible,— charming his reader with a felicity 
of illustration peculiar to himself— ever seconded by the com- 
manding powers of a bold and figurative eloquence. To be- 
ginners, the ' Advancement of Learning' is certainly the most 
captivating performance,- but let them proceed, and they will 
soon be familiar with the 'De Augmentis,' — and the most 
abstract aphorisms in the ' Novum Organum ' will yield them 
delight. 

h It is not very creditable t<) England that nations at Cambridp;e,— while at most foreign 
Bacon's philosophical works have fallen into universities "the Baconian system" is re- 
comparative neglect in his own countiy. gularly taught,— and it is to Scotch professors, 
Aristotle excludes them at Oxford, and they Eeid, Dupald Stewart, Robison,and Hayfair, 
are not the subject of any lectures or exami- that it owes its best illustrations. 
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Bacon's miscellaneous literary productions would of them- 
selves place him high as an author. Many of the observations 
on life and manners in his ' Essays ' have passed into maxims 
or proverbs, and are familiar to us from infancy. Of all the 
compositions in any language I am acquainted -with, these vrill 
bear to be the oftenest perused and re-perused, and after every 
perusal they still present some new meaning and some new 
beauty. He was himself conscious of his power in this de- 
partment of literature, and of the " lustre and reputation these 
recreations of his other stvdies would yield to his name." ' 

His ' New Atlantis ' he seems to have intended as a rival to 
the ' Utopia ' of Sir Thomas More, although his object was less 
to satirise existing institutions and manners than to point out 
the unbounded progress that might be made in discovery and 
improvement. ^ Some of his suggestions which must have 
appeared the most extravagant to his contemporaries have 
been realised in the present age. 

His tract ' On Church Controversies ' is admirably written, 
— to inculcate the salutary precept that Christians should con- 
tend " not as the brier with the thistle, which can wound 
deepest; but as the vine with the olive, which bears best 
fruit." 

His derivation of all physical and moral truth from mytho- 
logical fables in his ' Wisdom of the Ancients,' is often forced 
and far-fetched ; but nowhere do we trace more striking proofs 
of his imagination, and his power of discovering resemblances 
and differences, — in which consist wit and wisdom. 

His Latin style, though pointed and forcible, is not sweet 
nor pure ; but he has left us some of the best specimens of 
genuine Anglicism, and the few antiquated words and turns 
of expression which we find in his writings, as in the contem- 
porary translation of the Bible, only give additional weight 
and solemnity to the sentiments which he expresses. Addison, 
who knew what good composition was, talks with rapture of 
his " beautiful lights, graces, and embellishments." 

In considering his private character, we must begin with 
the formidable admission that he was without steady attach- 

i Letter to BiBbop of Winchester. Again, ticularly in tlie voyage to Laputa. Anotlier 

lie resembles his sliort Essays to the reformed Lord Chancellor has attempted a philosophi- 

coin, "wliere the pieces are small, but the cal romance, but Lord Erskine's 'Armata' 

silver is good." does not encourage his successors to venture 

It This work seems to have been deeply again upon this mode of addressing the 

studied by Swift, who has happily ridiculed public 
some parts of it in Gulliver's Travels, par- 
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ments as well as aversions, and that, regardless of friendship 
or gratitude, he was governed by a selfish view of liis own 
interest. But he was perfectly free from malignity ; he was 
good-natured and obliging ; when friends stood between him 
and his object, — sacrificing them to the necessary extent, — he 
did them as little further damage as possible, — and instead of 
hating those whom he had injured, he was rather disposed to 
be reconciled to them, and to make them amends by courtesy, 
if he could not render them real service. 

I find no impeachment of his morals deserving of attention, 
— and he certainly must have been a man of very great tem- 
perance, for the business and studies through which he went 
would be enough to fill up the lives of ten men who spend 
their evenings over their wine, and awake crapulous in the 
morning. " Nullum momentum aut temporis segmentum pe- 
lire et intercidere passus est," "" — knowing that if he took 
good care of sections of an hour, entire days would take care of 
themselves. 

All accounts represent him as a most delightful companion, 
adapting himself to company of every degree, calling, and 
humbuT, — not engrossing the conversation, — but trying to get 
all to talk in turn on the subject they best understood, — and 
not disdaining to light his own candle at the ]amp of any 
other." He was generally merry and playful, bringing out 
with great effect his unexhausted store of jests, new and old, 
and remembering that " to be free-minded and cheerfully dis- 
posed at hours of meat, and of sleep,' and of exercise, is one of 
the best precepts of long lasting." ° 

If he was not very steady in his friendships, where disturbed 
by ambition or rivalry, it should be recollected that he was 
ever kind to his servants and dependants ; and the attachment 
of Meautys, who remained devotedly true to him in all his for- 
tunes, is equally honourable to both parties. 

He was rather fanciful about his health, preferring meats 

m i{^wley. pellicere et provocare consueverit. Ipse 

° " Convivantium nemmem aut alias coUo- autem nullius observationes contempsit ; sed 

qnentium pudore sutfmidere gloriiB sibi dnxit, ad candelam oujaslibet lampada suam accen- 

slcut DonnuUi gestiunt ; sed facultates eorum dere non embuit."— iJaiuJej/. This passage 

qualescunque fovere et provehere paratus seems to have escaped the attention of two 

erat. Quin et sermonis licentiam sibi soli illustrious writers who have drawn his cha- 

arripere in more non erat ; sed et aliis simul racter, Hallam and Macaulay. 

considentibus libertatem et vicissitudinem ° Hawley. Oh for a Boswell to have re- 

loquendi permittere : hoc etiam addendo, corded the conversation, when he had Ea- 

quod in arte unumquemque propria luben- leigh, Ben Jonson, Selden, and Gondomar for 

tissime audiret, etad ejusmodi dissertationem guests ! 
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whicli bred " juices substantial and less dissipable," — taking 
tbree grains of nitre daily in warm brotb, and an infusion of 
rhubarb into white wine and beer once in six or seven days, 
immediately before his meal, "that it might dry the body 
less." 

To show something supernatural about such a man, for the 
purpose of raising our wonder and admiration, — Eawley, his 
chaplain and secretary, asserts, — and his subsequent biogra- 
phers have repeated, — that at every change or any eclipse of 
the moon he invariably fainted, although he was not aware 
that such an event was to take place ; but that he recovered 
as soon as the sun's rays again illumined her disc.'' As no in- 
stance is recorded of his ever having fainted in public, or put 
off the hearing of a cause on account of the change of the 
moon, or of any approaching eclipse, visible or invisible, — 
and neither himself nor any of his other contemporaries refer 
to any such infirmity, and such a " delicacy of temperament " 
is somewhat incredible, — we must set down the story to the 
invention or easy credulity of the man who thought that it 
might be explained by his hero's " lunar horoscope at the 
moment of his birth." 

A more serious matter is the charge brought against him of 
infidelity. At one time in his youth, he seems not only to 
have been sceptical, but to have been disposed openly to in- 
sult the religion of others. Notwithstanding the stout denial 
that he was the author of the ' Paradoxes,' T cannot doubt that 
the publication is from his pen, and I cannot characteiise it 
otherwise than as a profane attempt to ridicule the Christian 
faith. But I suspect that he is describing the history of his 
own mind when he says, " It is an assured truth, and a con- 
clusion of experience, that a little or superficial knowledge of 
philosophy may incline the mind of man to atheism, but a 
further proceeding therein doth bring the mind back again to 
religion ; for in the entrance of philosophy, when the second 
causes, which are next unto the senses, do ofier themselves to 
the mind of man, if it dwell and stay there, it may induce 
some oblivion of the highest cause ; but when a man passeth 
on further, and seeth the dependence of causes and the works 

P " Verisiraile est lunam in theniate ejus que etiam si nullam defectionis Innaris noti- 

natalitio prBecipuum aliquem locum (veluti tiam prseviara liabuissct. Quamprimum au- 

iu horoscope aut medio cceli) tenuisse. Quo- tem luna lumini priori restituta fuisset, 

ties enim luna defecit aut eclipsim passa est, confestim refocillatus est et convaluit." — 

repentiuo aoiml deliquio correptus fuit; id- Saitley, 
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of Providence, — then, according to the allegory of the poets, 
he will easily believe that the Ijiighest link of Nature's chain 
must needs be tied to the fodt ot Jupiter's chair." "i 

He certainly received a mojft pious education ; and if his 
early religious impressions were for a time weakened or 
effaced by his intercourse with French philosophers, or his 
own first rash examination of the reasons of his belief, I am 
fully convinced that they were restored and deepened by sub- 
sequent study and reflection. I rely not merely on his ' Con- 
fession of Faith,' or the other direct declarations of his belief 
in the great truths of our religion (although I know not what 
right we have to question his sincerity), but I am swayed 
more by the devotional feelings which from time to time, 
without premeditation or design, break out in his writings, 
and the incidental indications he gives of his full conviction of 
the being and providence of God, and of the Divine mission of 
our blessed Saviour. His lapses from the path of honour 
afford no argument against the genuineness of his speculative 
belief. Upon the whole, we may be well assured that the 
difSculties which at one time perplexed him had been com- 
pletely dissipated ; his keen perception saw as clearly as it is 
ever given to man in this state to discover — the hand of the 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the universe ;— and his 
gigantic intellect must have been satisfied with the considera- 
tion, that assuming the truth of natural and of revealed reli- 
gion, it is utterly inconsistent with the system of human 
affairs, and with the condition of man in this world, that they 
should have been more clearly disclosed to us. 

Among his good qualities it ought to be mentioned, that he 
had no mean jealousy of others, and he was always disposed 
to patronise merit. Feeling how long he himself had been 
uni'ustly depressed from unworthy motives, he never would 
inflict similar injustice on others, and he repeatedly cautions 
statesmen to guard against this propensity. " He that plots 
to be a figure among ciphers is the decay of a whole age." 

He retained through life his passion for plai;ting and gar- 
dening, and when Chancellor, he ornamented Lincoln's Inn 
Fields with walks and groves, and gave the first example of 
an umbrageous square in a great metropolis.' 

Little remains except to give some account of his person. 
He was of a middling stature,— his limbs well formed, though 

1 Adv. of Learning. Sec the Essay ■ Of tions. 
Atheism," which was added in the later edi- "■ Letter to Buckingham, Nov. 12, lais. 
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not robust, — Ms forehead higli, spacious, and open, — his eye 
lively and penetrating ; — there were deep lines of thinking in 
his face; — his smile was both intellectual and benevolent ;— 
the marks of age were prematurely impressed upon him ; — in 
advanced life, his whole appearance was venerably pleasing, 
so that a stranger was insensibly drawn to love before knowing 
how much reason there was to admire him. 

It is with great pain that I have found myself obliged to 
take an in^partial view of his character and conduct : — 

" A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seem'd 
For dignity composed and high exploits ; " 

but to suppress or pervert facts, — to confound, for the purpose 
of holding him up as a perfect being, moral distinctions which 
should be kept well defined and far apart, — would be a vain 
attempt to do honour to his genius, — would not be creditable 
to the biographer who perceives his faults, — and would tend 
to demoralise as far as it might be effectual. Others who 
really believe Bacon to be immaculate, are fully justified in 
proclaiming him to the world to be so. This was by no means 
the opinion he entertained of himself. He acknowledges to 
Sir Thomas Bodley his manj"- errors, and among the rest, 
says he, " this great one which led the rest, that knowing 
myself by inward calling to be fitter to hold a book than 
play a part, I have led my life in civi] causes, for which I 
was not very fit by nature, and more unfit by pre-occupation 
of mind." 

When young, he had " vast contemplative ends and moderate 
civil ends." If he had inherited the patrimony intended for 
him by his father, if he had obtained the provision which he 
solicited from the minister on his father's death, it is possible 
that he might have sunk into indolence and obscurity ; but 
from his native energy, and from the consciousness with 
which he seems to have been very early inspired of his high 
calling to be "the great reformer of philosophy," the proba- 
bility is, that he would have left the Instauratio Magna com- 
plete, — preserving a spotless reputation. Then, indeed, we 
should have justly honoured him beyond any of his species, to 
whom miraculous gifts have not been directly imparted by 
Heaven. But without incurring any blame in the first in- 
stance, he was driven to betake himself to the profession of the 
law for a subsistence ; hence, he was involved in the vortex 
of politics ; intellectual glory became his secondary object ; 
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and his nature being changed and debased, — to gain profes- 
sional advancement, official station, and political power, there 
was no baseness to which he was not ready to submit, and 
hardly any crime which he would not have been willing to 
perpetrate. I still readily acknowledge him to be a great 
man ; but can only wish he had been a good man. Trans- 
posing the words applied by Tacitus to Agricola, I may truly 
say, " Magnum virum facUe crederes, bonum libenter." 

According to the directions in his will, his remains were in- 
terred in St. Michael's Church, near St. Alban's. No account 
has reached us of his funeral, and there is reason to fear that, 
on this occasion, as his connection with the Court had entirely 
ceased, and a party squabble was engrossing the attention ot 
the public, the great and the noble did not attend to do honour 
to his memory. But then and there, no doubt, appeared as a 
mourner, and wept tenderly, Meautys, his faithful secretary, 
who, at his own expense, erected to him, in the church where 
he lies buried, a handsome and characteristic monument, re- 
presenting him in a sitting posture with his hand supporting 
his head, and absorbed in contemplation — with this inscrip- 
tion : — 

Franciscus Bacon Baro de VeruTa S" Alb"' Vic"" 

Sive notioribus titulis 

Scientiarum Lumen Facundia Lex 

Sic sedebat. 

Qui postquam omnia naturalis sapientise 

Et civilis arcana evolvisset 

Naturae decretum explevit 

Composita solvantur 

An<» Dni Mucxxvi. 

^tat. Lsvi. 

Tanti viri 

Mem. 

Tliomas Meautys 

Superstitis cnltor 

Defuncti admirator. 

H. P. 

Notwithstanding all the money he had received, duly and 
unduly, — such was his love of expense, and his neglect of his 
affairs, that upon his death his estate appears to have been 
found insolvent. All the six executors whom he named in his 
will refused to act, and on the 13th of July, 1627, administra- 
tion with the will annexed was granted to Sir Thomas Meautys 
and Sir Eobert Eich, a Master in Chancery, as two of his 
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creditors. — No funds were forthcoming for the foundation of 
his lectureships.' 

His wife survived him twenty years, but lived in retii'e- 
ment. 

Bacon perhaps comforted himself for his want of offspring, 
by recollecting the instances from which he drew his saying, 
that *' Great men have no continuance ;" but he seems at times 
to have felt a pang at the thought that he was to leave no 
children to close his eyes, or to weep over his grave : *' They 
increase the cares of life, but they mitigate the rememhrance of 
death" ' 



^ Since the publication of the first edition 
of tbis Life, by the assistance of my friend 
. Ml". G. Monro I have ascertained beyond all 
question that Bacon died insolvent. It ap- 
pears by the Registrar's Book that a creditors' 
suit was instituted for the administration of 
his estate. His servants were by consent to 
be paid their wages in full, and the fund 
arising from the sale of his property was to 
be divided rateably among the other credi- 
tors. A report to the Lord Chancellor, on 
the state of the debts and assets, contains 
these very curious passages :—" That con- 
cerning the several debts demanded by Sir 
Peter Van Lord, Mi*. Peacock, and Philip 
Holman, it is alleged that the testator was 
sentenced for them in parliament as bribes, 
and therefore not conceived reasonable that 
they should come in as creditors. N'ever- 
theless, further time is given them to pro- 
duce their proofs, and to hear what can be 
said on either side touching their said de- 



mands." Then with respect to a bond for 
lOOOi. to secure that amount lent to him 
when he was Attorney-General, the report, 
after stating the objection by the creditors, 
says, " I have thought fit to set down the 
testator's own words touching the said debt, 
and so leave the same to your lordships' con- 
sideration: * A note of such debts as either in 
respect of length of tyme or the nature of the 
first borrowing or agreement since, need not 
be thought upon for repayment; viz- The 
farmers of the Customs 1000?., lent long since, 
when I was Attorney, and without interest, 
vpon great and inany pleasures don to the 
said farmers, and whereas I was wont to have 
of them yearly a new yeares guift of lOOl. at 
least — upon this money lent it was discon- 
tinued, and soe the principall worne out, for 
interest was never intended.' " — Reg. Lib. 
19 Feb. 1626. 
t Essay, ' Of Parents and Children.' 
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CHAPTEE LVII. 

LIFE OF LORD KEEPEB WILLIAMS FROM HIS BIRTH TILLHIS INSTALLATION 
AS LORD KEEPER. 

The Great Seal, having been delivered up by Lord Bacon at 
York House previous to sentence being pronounced May i, 
upon him, was brought to the King at Whitehall, — ^^^'^• 
and there he immediately ordered three commissions to be 
sealed with it in his presence, — one addressed to Sir Julius 
Csesar, Master of the Eolls, and certain common-law Judges, 
to hear causes in the Court of Chancery, — another to Sir 
James Ley, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, to preside as 
Speaker in the House of Lords, — and the third to Viscount 
Mandeville, the Lord Treasurer, the Duke of Lennox, the Earl 
of Pembroke, and the Earl of Arundel, to keep the Great 
Seal, and to afSx it to all writs and letters patent requiring to 
be sealed. " 

This arrangement continued above two months following, — 
when, for reasons which we shall hereafter explain, the Clavis 
Eegni, after having been held during a period of sixty-three 
years by six successive laymen bred to the law, was, to the 
dismay of Westminster Hall and the astonishment of the 
public, delivered to an ecclesiastical Lord Keeper, John 
Williams, Dean of Westminster and Bishop of Lincoln elect, 
— a man of sharp natural intellect, of unwearied industry, of 
great scholastic acquirements, free from considerable vices, 
but not distinguished for any very high qualities of head or 
heart, — who, by a sort of frolic of fortune, was suddenly 
placed in the very situation for which Bacon, singularly well 
able to perform all its duties, and with many advantages from 
birth and connection, had so long plotted, before he could 
reach its slippery eminence. 

The principality of A\'ales boasts of Williams as one of the 
most illustrious of her children. He was of the true Cambrian 
race, being the son of Edmund Williams and Anne Vv'ynne, 
daughter of Owen Wynne, Esquire, with genealogies reaching 

» Rot. 01. 19 Jao. 1, p. 13. 

L 2 
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through Llewellyn, King Arthur, and Caractacus, to Adam. 
He was really of a respectable gentleman's family, who bore 
ujDon their shield three Saxons' heads, which, when he was 
made chief of the law, gave rise to the following distich : — 

" Qui sKblime fori potuit conscendere tignum, 
Par fuit hunc capitum robur habere trium." 

He was bom at Aberconway, in the county of Carnarvon, 
on the 25th day of March, 1682. He was educated at a gram- 
inar school lately established in the town of Euthin, and 
is said to have there made great proficiency in Greek and 
Latin, although as yet he had very little acquaintance with 
Sassenach. 

In his sixteenth year he was sent to St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and put under the care of a countryman, 
Owen Gwynne, one of the College tutors ; and all the 
Welshmen at the University are said to have been proud of 
his learning. " One thing put him to the blush and a little 
shame, that such as had giggling spleens would laugh at him 
for his Welsh tone. For those who knew him at his admission 
into St. John's society would often say, that he brought more 
Latin and Greek than good English with him. This also 
plucked advantage after it ; for it made him a very retired 
student by shunning company and conference, as far as he 
could, till he had lost the rudeness of his native dialect." '' 

He studied four years before he took his Bachelor's degree, 
during which time, with intervals for attending chapel, hall, 
and lectures, he is said to have read daily from six o'clock in 
the morning till three the following morning; for, " from his 
youth to his old age he asked but three hours' sleep in twenty- 
four to keep him in good plight of health." " He was very 
temperate in his diet, keeping, like all good Protestants, long 
after the Eeformation, Lent and fish days as rigorously as the 
Eoman Catholics. Having taken his Bachelor's degree with 
great applause, he was soon after elected a fellow of St. John's, 
a royal dispensation of some statutes, which stood in his way, 
having been obtained at the request of the College. 

His diligence continued unabated during the three years 
"while he was running his coiirse to the degree of Master, a 

b Hacket, Y. "There are few of our Welsh all their English as if they spoke it in a 

youth but at their first coming abroad would passion ; and thus it was with our youngster." 

Inove almost any'man to laughter with the — FhilUps. 

native tone of their voice, and by pronouncing *^ Ibid. 
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time of loitering with too many. He surrendered tip his 
whole time to dive into the immense well of Imowledge that 
hath no bottom. He read the best, he heard the best, he con- 
ferred with the best, exscribed, committed to memory, dis- 
puted ; he had some work continually upon the loom. And 
though he never did so much in this unwearied industry as 
himself desired, he did far more than all who did highly value 
him could expect. AIL perceived that a fellowship was a gar- 
land too little for his head, and that in that merit his pace 
would quickly go farther than St. John's Walks." " 

Having taken orders, he accepted a small living in Norfolk, 
which he exchanged for another in Northampton- 
shire ; still residing at Cambridge, and being deputed 
to manage all > the important affairs of his coUege. In prose- 
cuting an application for a licence to hold lands in mortmain; 
he attracted the notice of Lord Chancellor EUesmere ; who, 
hearing of his University reputation, observing his shrewd- 
ness, and having heard him preach, took him into his service 
as one of his domestic chaplains. 

There is a story of his having made his fortune by pleading 
a cause before the King, respecting the right of his parish- 
ioners in Xorthamptonshire to dance round a Maj^ole ; when 
he is supposed to have pleased James so much by his learning 
and eloquence, that he was made a royal chaplain, and placed 
in the career of preferment which conducted him to the wool- 
sack. But Hacket is silent respecting this introduction to 
greatness ; and as it is even inconsistent with the authentic 
narrative of the friend and biographer of Williams, it can only 
be noticed to be rejected as spurious. 

Before taking up his residence at York House, the Chan- 
cellor's chaplain was allowed to complete the year for which 
he was serving the ofSce of Proctor in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and he added to his reputation by his energy in en- 
forcing discij)line, and his learning in conducting disputations. 
Being transferred to London, " he was now in a nest for an 
eagle." " He had an excellent opportunity to advance him- 
self, and he made the most of it. Not only did he say prayers 
and preach before the worthy old Chancellor, but he con- 
stantly attended him wherever he went, and insinuated him- 
self into his most intimate confidence. He even sat by him in 
the Court of Chancery, as well as in the Star Chamber ; and 
" to climb Etc koXttov rrie i/'ux'JC, into the bosom of his master's 

a Hacket, 8. " Ibid. 
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soul, lie picked up, in a short space, some gleanings, in his own 
modest words, in the knowledge of the common laws of the 
realm ; but, indeed, full sheaves, if his acquaintance might be 
believed : having read ' Littleton's Tenures,' ' the Uoctor 
and Student,' and somewhat else like unto them, at hours of 
relaxation, he furnished himseK with no little quantity of that 
learning, by discotirse and conference, and inquiring after 
some oases how they sped in the Courts of Justice. When he 
was at a nonplus, he respited that difficulty till he met with Sir 
John Walter (afterward Lord Chief Baron), whose judgment 
was most agreeable to his genius." ' 

Hacket thus concludes a long vindication of his hero, illus- 
trated by examples of ecclesiastics who had gained renown 
by their skill in the civil and canon law. " "Why might not 
Mr. ^Villiams examine the cases, reports, and maxims of our 
municipal laws to be expert in them ? Both being egged on 
to it by the happiness of his attendance in the Pretorian 
Court, where he might learn much and labour little for it, and 
making it the recreation, not the intermission, of his proper 
studies. The Lord Chancellor did highly countenance him in 
it ; and was so taken with his pregnancy, that at his leisure 
times, both for his own solace and his chaplain's furtherance, 
he would impart to him the narrative of some famous causes 
that had been debated in Chancery or Star Chamber. What 
could not such a master teach ? what could not such a scholar 
learn ? Socrates says in Plato — of Alcibiades, that he gloried in 
nothing so much as that he was ward to Pericles, and brought 
up under him. Neither had this chaplain a more graceful 
ornament to show in the eyes of the world, than that he was 
disciple to the Lord Egerton." ^ 

By degrees, he was employed by the Chancellor to read 
weighty petitions, and to assist him in extracting the material 
facts from voluminous depositions. At first there was great 
jealousy of him among the secretaries ; but in a little while 
they did their utmost to put him forward, and " none of his 
fellows had cause to repent that he rode upon the fore horse ; 
for he was courteous and ready to mediate in any cause, and 
he left all fees and vails of profit to those to whom they did 
belong. The lookers-on did mark, that his Lord did not only 
use him in his most principal employments, but delighted to 
confer with him." '' 

The ecclesiastical patronage of the Lord Chancellor was 

f Hacket, 20, 23, 27. B Ibid. 23. . h Ibid. 
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placed very much at his disposal. " They were godly men 
whom he obliged, and snch as had waited long in the Uni-ver- 
sities, and fit to be called forth to iise their talents." ' Mean- 
while, he by no means neglected his own interest. He ob- 
tained the fine living of Waldegrave in Northamptonshire, in 
addition to Grafton, with stalls at Lincoln, I'eterborough, 
Hereford, and St. David's. His panegyrist defends his plu- 
ralities by the quotation, Quomodo liberalis esse potest, qui nihil 
plus acquireret, quam quod sili ad victum necessarium sufficere 
queat ? ^ 

He likewise took his turn in preaching before the Court, 
pleasing James by his adhesion to the courtly doctrine now so 
mu3li in vogue, — that subjects hold their liberties and their 
property at the will of the Sovereign, whom they are bound, 
in every extremity, passively to obey. 

What is more to his credit than pleasing James, — he is said' 
to have given high satisfaction to the admirer of Ealeigh, — ■ 
Prince Henry, — who, having heard him preach at Newmarket, 
" took great notice of him as an honour to Wales, and gave 
him his princely word that he would reward him after the 
weight of his worth." ^ This Prince, likely, if he had 
survived, to have advanced the glory rather than the 
happiness of his subjects, was soon after mysteriously cut off. 
Williams, however, reaped the reward of his pliancy and dex- 
terity more rapidly than he himself, in his most sanguine mo- 
ments, could have anticipated, although, from the growing 
infirmities of the Lord Chancellor, all hope of higher prefer- 
ment seemed to be at an end. Ellesmere was made a Viscount ; 
" but who did ever see that the sand in an hour-glass did 
run the slower because the case in which it was put was gilded? 
He delighted not in any talk unless his chaplain spoke to him . 
All his business with his great and royal master, the King, he 
sent by him to be delivered with trust and prudence. Upon 
which messages the King took great notice, that the chaplain 
was principled by his master to be a statesman and a pillar of 

1 Hacket, 2S. k Ibid. 30. hath a fatherly care of my estate, as I have by 
^ Hacket, 30. I have been favoured by a many immediate favors lately tasted. It was 
kinsman of Lord Keeper Williams with the likewise my good fortune to give his Majesty 
following copy of a letter, written by him and the Prince some extraordinary content- 
from Cambridge a few days after, addressed ment at Newmarket upon Tuesday last, 
toSir John Wynn, to whose sons he had been when by appointment I preached before 
tuior at St. John's College. " I have with my them. I had a great deal of court holy 
proctorship light upon a most loving and water, if I can make myself any good there- 
respectful lord,— my Lord Chancellor,— who by."— Cambridge, 22 Nov. 16U. 
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tlie kingdom."" The impressioji rtow made on James certainly 
had a most favourable influence, when, four years afterwards, 
it was pi'oposed that the Chancellor's chaplain should himself 
be Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

In the prospect of his patron's death, Williams seemed des- 
tined to pass the remainder of his life as a parish priest, with 
an occasional " residence " in a cathedral town. Yet, either 
from some hint thrown out to him by James, who always 
thought the prerogative would be strengthened by the promo- 
tion of churchmen, or from the suggestions of vanity, he looked 
to rise high in the state, and being offered by Bgerton on iis 
death-bed any pecuniary provision he should choose to ask in 
recompense of his faithful services, he said, " Sir, I kiss your 
hands ; you have filled my cup full ; I am far from want, un- 
.less it be of your Lordship's directions how to live in the 
world, if I survive you." " "Well," said the Chancellor, " I 

^ know you are an expert workman ; take these tools 

'to work with, — they are the best I have ; " and he 
gave him the four treatises written by himself as to the mode 
of conducting business in Parliament, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, in the Star Chamber, and at the Council Board. The 
originals of these Williams presented to the King ; but he 
made copies of them, and he diligently studied them in tlie 
retirement to which he thought it for his advantage for some 
time to submit. 

When Bacon had got possession of the Great Seal, he pro- 
posed to continue Williams in his present situation of Chan- 
cellor's chaplain ; but the acceptance of this offer was incon- 
sistent with the ambitious projects which were springing up 
in the mind of the young Welshman. He declined it with 
many professions of gratitude, and, being resolved to settle 
himself on his living of Waldegrave, he was contented for the 
present with being made a Justice of Peace for the county of 
Northampton, and being put into the list of King's chaplains, 
whereby he would once a year be brought to Court. 

He was now stationed, as in a watch-tower, to mark passing 
events, and to meditate future projects. He saw that all 
favours passed through the hands of Buckingham ; but he 
was shy of cultivating him ; first, because he apprehended 
that he would probably soon be supplanted in the King's 
aifections by some other minion ; and, secondly, because 
Buckingham himself was notorious for casting off hi& sub- 

■> Hacket, 30. 
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ordinate agents as soon as they had served his turn. ° Mean- 
■vrhile he addicted himself to study, and to the exemplaiy dis- 
charge of his parochial and magisterial duties. He kept up 
a splendid hospitality, and though he distinguished himself at 
his table by carving and conversation, he contrived to retain 
his own abstemious habits. He still occasionally visited 
Whitehall, when he was called upon to officiate as one of the 
royal chaplains, and he was surprised to find Buckingham's as- 
cendency over the King more completely established than ever, 
and Lord Chancellor Bacon submissively obeying his orders. 

Ko longer hesitating about the right channel of preferment, 
he was much at a loss to contrive a favourable intro- ^^^ ^^^^ 
duction to the dispenser of the patronage of the 
Crown, who cared little about sei-mons, however eloquently the 
divine right of Kings might be expounded in them, and who 
was better pleased with active, useful sei-vice, than gross per- 
sonal flattery. "While in a desponding mood, pure good luck 
offered him such an opening as no wisdom could have planned, 
and no soothsayer could have foretold. Buckingham, the 
handsomest man of his time, was still a bachelor, after having 
been engaged in many amours. He at last wished to marry 
the Lady Catherine Manners, the only child of the Earl of 
Kutland, — high born, beautiful, and the heiress of immense 
possessions. But he was much disliked by her family as an 
upstart, and she herself, having been educated as a Eoman 
Catholic, had great scruples about being united to a Protestant. 
Williams, having a living in the neighbourhood, had fre- 
quently visited at Belvoir, and, enjoying a great reputation for 
sanctity, he stood high in the good graces both of the father 
and daughter. 

Buckingham applied to the rector of Waldegrave to become 
a mediator for him in this affair. He readily undertook the 
mission, and sped so well that the old Earl consented to take 
Buckingham for his son-in-law, and the young lady, swayed by 
the cogent theological arguments submitted to her, and the 
softened accounts of the gallantries of her lover now hinted to 
her, renounced the errors of Popery, and agreed to be married 
to him according to the rites of the Church of England. So 
complete was the negotiator's success, that he was allowed 
himself to draw the marriage-settlement, and to perform the 
marriage ceremony. He used to say " that this negotiation 
was the key-stone in the arch of his preferment." f 

" Hacket, 34, 35, 36. ■■ Ibid. 42. 
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He now considered himself regularly enlisted among Buck- 
ingham's retainers ; and, that he might be constantly near the 
spot where intrigues were to be successfully carried on, he 
immediately applied to his patron to be made Dean of West- 
minster, saying, " I am an humble suitor, first, to be acknow- 
ledged your servant, and, that I may be nearer, and better 
able to perform my desires, to be by your happy hand trans- 
planted to Westminster. If your Honour be not bent upon 
an ancienter servant, I beseech you think upon me. I am 
true, and so reputed by my former, and, by the grace of God, 
will prove no otherwise to my second, master. " i 

The application succeeded, and Williams, taking up his 
abode at the Deanery, — while he bestowed much la- 
bour upon the financial concerns of the Chapter, 
which he found in sad disorder, frequently attended the 
Court at Whitehall, and was ready to avail himself of any 
chance which might happen for his farther advancement. 

On the 30th of January, 1621, the parliament met, from 
which James and his ministers expected nothing but supplies 
and submission, but which Williams, from having mixed with 
the lower and middling ranks, and being aware of the discon- 
tents which had been long accumulating, early perceived 
would make an irresistible attack on certain political abuses 
which even Court preachers could not defend. He saw the 
Commons begin with Sir Giles Mompesson and Monopolies, 
but knew they would not stop there, and, well pleased — 
not surprised, — he heard of the committee appointed to in- 
quire into the corrupt practices prevailing in the Court of 
Chancery, and of the charges of bribery against Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon. 

But he was surprised as well as pleased when, the day after 
Sir E. Philips, chairman of the committee, had presented a 
report which declared these charges to be true and the fit sub- 
ject of impeachment, he was sent for by Buckingham, and 
confidentially consulted as to the measures to be adopted by the 
Court for quelling the storm. Whether Williams at this mo- 
ment dimly discovered any shadow of his coming greatness it 
is impossible to say. Though the advice he gave coincided 
with his own interest, it must be allowed to have been sound. 
The vote of the House of Commons against the Lord Chan- 
cellor having been nearly unanimous, and the evidence 
against him being conclusive, he was already condemned 

1 Hacket, 44. 
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by the public voice, and he must have been found guilty by 
the Lords. 

To stifle the prosecution, while parliament was allowed to 
continue sitting, was impossible. An abrupt dissolution might 
have been resorted to. This was the favourite expedient of 
the Sttiarts ; but, producing a temporary respite, it fatally in- 
creased their difficulties. On the present occasion, Williams 
truly urged "that the House of Commons as yet had given 
no just cause of complaint; that if the abuses complained of 
existed, the whole nation would say they ought to be re- 
moved; that the government could not long be carried on 
without parliamentary aids, and that another parliament would 
only be more formidable to the prerogatives and to the mi- 
nisters of the Crown." We have already related how Bucking- 
ham and the King, convinced that this was the safest course, 
put themselves under the guidance of the Dean of Westminster, 
who was supposed by the pu.blic, and even by Bacon, to be 
only occupied with saying prayers in the Abbey ; how Sir 
Edward Villiers was sent on his embassy, — how Mompesson 
and Michell were surrendered up as victims to the public in- 
dignation, — and how the impeachment of the Chancellor was 
allowed to proceed, with every disposition to save him or to 
soften his fall.'' 

A long adjournment at Easter having been found ineffec- 
tual to divert the Commons from their purpose. Bacon, as the 
most expedient step for himself and the government, confessed 
the truth of all the charges brought against him. — Sentence 
being pronounced upon him, the difficult question arose, who 
was to be his successor ? 

The bold and wise step would have been to have at once 
offered the Great Seal to Sir Edward Coke, who would have 
eagerly accepted it, and whose formidable patriotism would 
thus have been for ever extinguished, instead of blazing 
through the remainder of this reign, and causing a conflagra- 
tion in the beginning of the next ; but he had rendered him- 
self personally so obnoxious to the King, that his promotion 
could not be proposed without making James threaten to ab- 
dicate the English throne and to return to his own country. 
Buckingham, likewise, though now connected with him by 
marriage, was afraid of his occasional fits of independence 
and his ungovernable temper. 

There was more deliberation about Ley, the Chief Justice, 

"" Ante, p. 101 et seq^ 
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wIlo had very creditably performed the duties of Speaker of 
the House of Lords since Bacon's retirement ; but it was 
thouglit that his subserviency might prove more valuable by re- 
taining him to preside in the Court of King's Bench. Hobart, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, had great hopes from the 
favour of the Prince, to whom he was Chancellor ; but Buck- 
ingham had a particular antipathy to him, from his resistance 
to some illegal patents when he was Attorney General. The 
competitor who had the best chance was Sir Lionel Cranfleld, 
Master of the Court of Wards, who, though slenderly educated, 
having been a merchant's clerk, had considerable natural 
abilities, was related to Buckingham, and was his slave. The 
other aspirant was Williams. Having insinuated himself into 
the confidence of the King and the minister, — " out of this bud 
the Dean's advancement very shortly spread out into a blown 
flower." ' For some reasons, he would have been greatly pre- 
ferred to all the rest, but there were obvious objections to the 
appointment, which kept it for some time a measuring cast 
between him and Sir Lionel Cranfield. 

Under these circumstances he was desired to draw up a 
statement of the profits of the office, from the information he 
had derived in the situation he had held under Ellesmere. 
His panegyrist says, with true simplicity, that " he returned 
an answer on the 10th of May, with the best advantage he 
could foresee to the promotion of the Master of the Wards ; " ' 
but it seems quite clear to me, that his object was to under- 
value and disparage the office that it might come to himself : — 

'" My most noble Lord, 
" Although the more I examine myself the more imable I am made 
to my own judgment to wade through any part of that great employ- 
ment which your Honour vouchsafed to confer with me about, yet be- 
cause I was bred under the place, and that I am credibly informed my true 
and noble friend, the Master of the Wards, is 'willing to accept it (and 
if it be so, I hope your Lordship will incline that way), I do crave leave 
to inform your Honour, by way of prevention, with secret under- 
minings, which will utterly overthrow all that office, and make it beg- 
garly and contemptible. The lawful revenue of the office stands thus, 
or not much above at any time. In fines certain, 13001. per annum, or 
thereabout. In fines casual, 1250Z., or thereabout. In greater writs, 
liOl. For impost of wine lOOZ.— in all 27 90L— and these are all the 
true means of that great office." " He then proceeds to state how it 



8 Hacket, 51. * Ibid. 52. statement of the profits of the oflQce. I s.iy 

" This most be a most extravagant under- nothing of bribes and presents, said in Lord 
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was likely to become still poorer by the Lord Treasurer claiming a cer- 
tain part of the fines, and the under officers petitioning " to have some 
coUops out of the Lord Chancellor's fees ;" " — thus concluding : " Now, 
1 hope when your Lordship shall use this infonnation to let the King see 
it, that you will excuse me for the boldness that I am put upon by your 
conj mauds." ' 

According to Hacket, Buckingham carried this letter, "the 
ink scarce dry," to the King, — when the following dialogue 
took place between them. — King. " You name divers to me to 
be my Chancellor. Queen Elizabeth, after the death of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, was inclined, in her own judgment, that 
the good man, Archbishop Whitgift, should take the place, 
who modestly refused it because of his great age, and the 
whole multitude of ecclesiastical affairs lying upon his shoul- 
ders. Yet Whitgift knew not the half that this man doth in 
reference to this office." — Buckingham. " Sir, I am a suitor for 
none but for him that is so capable of the place in your great 
judgment." — King. "Be you satisfied then; I think I shall 
look no further." — Buckingham instantly sent a message to 
Williams, that the King had a preferment in store for him ; 
he, not thinking of the Great Seal, conjectured it must be the 
Bishopric of London, then vacant, for which he had been a 
suitor ; so it happened to him as is related of Scipio iEmili- 
anus : " JSdilitatem psiens Consul creatiis est." ^ The friendly 
biographer admits that when the appointment was announced 
to the public, it caused great astonishment. " It was much 
and decidedly spoken of as a paradox of honour. Some could 
not believe it. Some said it was no new way, but an old one 
renewed ; and God give him joy of it. The best professors of 
our laws took it sadly, without doubt, that one did never run 
in their race had got their garland." » 

Bacon's four years to have amounted to ^ Hacket, 51. ' y Ibid. ^ Yii\^. 59. 
100,000^ ; but the regular legitimate fees and ** Hacket, though he vouches his credit for 
perquisites enabled the Tjord Chancellor to the truth of this story, admits thata difiFerent 
maintain a princely establishment, and with report was spread abroad as to the manner in 
common prudence to amass a great fortune, which the appointment was finally settled. 
In a i\lS. treatise on the Court of Chancery and I must confess my belief that Sir Lionel 
by Sir Robert Cotton, which I have seen, it Cranfield was induced by the letter to prefer 
is said, " the Lord Chancellor hath for his the snug place he then held to one attended 
allowance, and of the Masters of the Chancery, with so much envy and danger, and seemingly 
542L 15s., — and 300?. for his attendance in the so little profit, — whereupon Buckingham re- 
Star Chamber, — 200L for wine,— 642. for wax, solved that Williams should have it, on a 
and 6Z. yearly for the casual fines, — arnimiL- promise to dispose of itspatronage as directed 
nihus annis, 300?.— Item 21, of every patent, — and that his Dad immediately acquiesced in 
and the fines of all , extents." But this the proposal made to him. Williams himself, 
beggarly account cannot be at all relied I doubt not, gave his biographer the narrative 
upon. in the text ; but Clarendon has shown that 
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Tliis appointment has not been sufficiently censured by his- 
torians. It affords a striking proof of the arbitrary principles 
on which the government was conducted, and the total disre- 
gard of the public interest and of public opinion which was 
manifested in furtherance of any scheme or whim of the King 
or the minister. Equity had become a branch of jurispru- 
dence applicable to a gTeat portion of the property of the 
kingdom, and (as Lord Bacon's Orders demonstrate) the prac- 
tice and doctrines of the Court of Chancery had assumed a 
systematic form. No one was fit to preside there till after 
legal lucubrations of twenty years — and a Cambridge scholastic 
divine, although when chaplain to a Lord Chancellor he had 
affected to read and talk a little law, must have been as igno- 
rant of the questions coming before him as the doorkeepers of 
his Court. He was to superintend the general administration 
of justice throughout the realm, who had never acted as a 
Judge, except at the Waldegrave Petty Sessions, in making an 
order of bastardy, or allowing a rate for the relief of the parish 
poor. The case bore no resemblance to the elevation of such 
men as Warham, Morton, or Wolsey, who had regularly 
studied the civil and canon law, and who lived in times when 
the Chancellor was expected to act according to his own 
notions of justice, without regard to rule or precedent. 

A story was afterwards circulated, that when the Great Seal 
was brought from Lord Bacon to King James, he exclaimed : 
" Now, by my saul, I am pained at the heart where to bestow 
this ; for as to my lawyers, I think they be all knaves." '' But 
this saying is quite apocryphal, and, if genuine, would 
equally have justified the appointment of the Dean of West- 
minster to be Chief Justice of the King's Bench or Common 
Pleas. We may rest assured that James was very little con- 
where bis personal honour was concemed, Ms bar an office in your Lordship's Court, but 
testimony is of no value. — Mist. Reb. vol, i. unfortunately I bare forgot the name of it." 
345. See Hacket, 52. ^rftwrtow. " There is a Mastership in Chan- 

A piece of legal preferment is said to have eery now vacant ; * perhaps that is what your 
been still more unexpectedly conferred in the Eoyal Highness means." — D. of G. "I think, 
time of Lord Thurlow. A brieiiess barrister, my Lord, that must be the very thing."^— 
the height of whose ambition was to be a 7%wlow. " Sir, I cannot refuse any applica- 
comraissioner of bankrupts, — an ofiSce then tion from your Royal Highness which it is in 
worth not more than lOOZ. a-year, — asked the my power to comply with, and your friend 
Duke of Gloucester to apply for it to the shall be appointed." Appointed he was, and 
Chancellor, and the following dialogue took held the office very creditably many years, 
place between them :—D. of G. " I am very 1> Parkes oa Court of Ch. p. 93. 
desirous to obtain for a friend of mine at the 



* Worth 300CL or 4000Z. a year. 
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suited upon the occasion, and that Buckingham, in this out- 
rageous act, considered only what would best suit his own 
arbitrary schemes for governing the country. 

A serious difficulty immediately arose about the installation 
of the new Lord Keeper. It was now Easter Term, and he 
ought forthwith to have taken his place in the Court of Chan- 
cery ; but an apprehension was entertained that, from his 
gross ignorance of all that was to be done there, he might 
make some ludicrous blunders, so as to stir the indignation 
not only of the suitors and the lawyers, but of the House of 
Commons, — a body now regarded with considerable awe. 
After much deliberation it was resolved, on Williams's own 
suggestion, that the Great Seal should remain in commission 
till the commencement of the long vacation. " Thus popular 
discourse, inclining much to descant upon this matter, would 
spend itself away in two or three months, and, as it were, boil 
from a pint to a spoonful. It was further looked into that he 
might have respite to study the weight and trust of the office, 
whereby to supply it with that skill as might in candour be 
expected from a beginner." ° 

The Lord Keeper elect actually began with immense vigour 
the study of the law. He had for preceptor Sir Harry Finch, 
v^hom he kept in his lodgings for six months following, work- 
ing with him night and day. In the meanwhile, to add to his 
dignity, he was made a Privy Councillor, and appointed to the 
see of Lincoln. 

Parliament being prorogued, — Trinity Term being over, — 
and all the causes which stood for hearing being disposed of 
by the Commissioners, — on the 10th of July the King or- 
dered the Great Seal to be brought to him at Whitehall, 
and a document being sealed with it merely by his own order, 
to assert a right to use it without the intervention of any re- 
sponsible officer,'' he seated himself on his throne. The 
Prince of Wales and the great officers of state being present, 
his Majesty then called the Dean of Westminster, who knelt 
down, and he dehvered the Great Seal to him as Lord 
Keeper, — with an eloquent oration on the integrity, in- 
dustry, and zeal requisite for duly discharging the duties of 
the office.* 

*^ Hacket, 59, 60. mam, prudentiss'raam, et plane Nestoream 

d The CI. R. says, "Mos enim iste venit in oracionem de officio, integiitate, sednlitate, et 

consuetudinem." industria in custode sigilli requirenda," &c. — 

*" "Et postquam elegantissiraam, gvavissi- CI. R. 19 Jac. 1. 
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"When. WiUiams had received the Great Seal into his hands, 
still remaining on his bended knees, he delivered this address, 
ascribing his promotion to the miraculous interposition of 
Heaven. 

" Most dread and mighty Sovereign, if I should think myself any 
■way worthy or sufBcient for this great place wherein your Majesty is 
pleased to make probation of me, I were the most unworthy and in- 
sufficient wretch in all the world. But, in good faith, I do not : But as 
conscious of mine own weakness, as I am quite astonished at your favour 
and goodness, I do not therefore trouble my head to find out the reason 
of this advancement : hecause I take it for no ordinary effect, but an 
extraordinary miracle. Deus et <]ui Deo proximus, tacito munera 
dispertit arhitrario, et he.neficiorum suorum indignatvs per homines 
stare judicium, mavult de suhditis dedisse Miraculum. I must only 
lift up mine eyes unto Heaven, and beseech that God, who, some ten 
years since, brought me, like Elisha, to be servant only unto that Elias, 
who under God and your Majesty was the chariot and horsemeu,of our 
Israel, that now he would be pleased to douhle the spirit of Blias upon 
his servant Elisha, whom your Majesty hath thus invested with his 
robe and mantle." After twaddling at considerable length ahout his 
heing " only a probationer " — " not a keeper, but a suitor only for the 
Great Seal " — ^he proceeds, " Non ut me consulem, sed ut consvlatus 
candidatum patem. And if I feel the burden too heavy (which I 
mightily fear and suspect), I will choose rather desinere quam dejicere, 
to slip it off willingly to some stronger shoulder than to he crushed in 
pieces with the poise. I will say unto your Majesty as Jacob said unto 
Pharaoh, Pastor avium est servus tuus. I am but a keeper of sheep : in 
that calling your Majesty found me, and to that calling I shall ever be 
ready to appropriate myself again. In the mean time, I beseech your 
Majesty to protect this Court of Justice wherein you have placed me, 
that the strength and power of the body he nothing impaired through 
the weakness of the head. Nemo adolescentiam meam contemnat. And 
so I end with my prayer unto God that your Majesty may live long, 
and myself no longer than I may be serviceable to your Majesty." ' 

His Majesty graciously replied that he was as vrell satisfied 
with this appointment as any he had ever made, and he was 
persuaded that his judgment would not be deceived.^ 

Ever with a keen eye to his own interest, the Lord Keeper, 

f Hacket, 61, 62. The CI. R. thus describes dixit quin illud angustissimo Regi in TQentem 

this part of the ceremony: "Dns Gustos pred. revocet quod Jacob olim Pbaraoni Pastor 

sig. a regiis manibus plane augustissimis mi- ovium est servus tuus. Postremo hoc veto 

rabundus accipiens brevem et humiLissimam et observacione sermonem finivit Quod si onus 

orationem huic regiam benignitatem ohstu- hoc (alii honorem vocant) suishumeris (quod 

pescens extulit propriam tenuitatem etinfan- valde veritus est) impar usu expiret veniiun 

ciama^ovitse astrepituforensiabhorrentem daret serenissima Majestas ut hoc officio se 

et ill civilibus hisce occupationibus plane sponte abdicaret et desinere pocius quam de- 

peregrim professus est nee abstinere posse se ficere eligeret." s Haclset, 62. 
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in addition to his new ecclesiastical dignity, retained in com- 
mendam his living of Waldegrave, his diiferent prebends, and 
the Deanery of Westminster. For this last piece of prefer- 
ment there were many applicants, and he had a hard sti-uggle 
for it ; but he prevailed, by representing that " if he were de- 
prived of it, he must be provided with an official house at 
the public expense ; that he had supplies to his housekeeping 
from the College, in bread, beer, corn, and fuel, of which, 
if he should be deprived, he must be forced to call for a diet 
which would cost the King IfiOO/. per annum, or crave for some 
addition in lieu thereof out of the King's own means, as 
all his foregoers in the office had done ; and it was but a step 
from thence into Westminster Hall, where his business lay, 
and it was a lodging which afforded him marvellous quietness 
to turn over his papers and to serve the King." 

Succeeding in keeping all his preferments, a jest was circu- 
lated against him, " that he was a perfect diocese in his own 
person, being at once Bishop, Dean, Prebendary, and Parson." 

To soften envy, he gave out that he was bond fide likely to 
resign the Great Seal very soon, and that, at ' all events, he 
could not possibly hold it more than three years, as, upon his 
suggestion, the King had laid down an inflexible rule that, in 
all time coming, no one should ever be permitted to be Lord 
Keeper or Lord Chancellor for a more extended period. 

The long vacation being spent in severe study, the first day 
of Michaelmas term arrived, and he was to take his seat in the 
Court of Chanoerj^. According to ancient custom, he ought to 
have rode to Westminster Hall in grand procession. Out of 
affected humility he declined this pomp, perhaps having a 
certaia misgiving that the lawyers from the Inns of •Court 
would not very eagerly join it, and that the nobility might not 
very willingly follow in the train of a parvenu as yet so little 
distinguished. Some supposed that, from being so severe a 
student, he was not an expert horseman, and that he had ap- 
prehensions of being spilt by the way. He summoned the 
Judges, who were under his control, to meet him at an early 
hour in the morning at the deanery,— saying that he decUned 
all other attendance. \Mth them he passed through the clois- 
ters into the Abbey, and so on to Henry VII.'s chapel." There 

h "Oumque ibi in celebsmmo Hen. sept, anam in Cur. Cane, sellam et tribunal con- 

sacello precesetorationespublicas et privatas scenso [he talces the oaths]. Et cum pro 

eifudisset AulamWestm.&c. propriis tantum consuetndineetraorelociillustrissimura Dum 

famulis stipatus iiigressus est. Ibi autem Presidentem Mag. Rot. reliquosque prime 

IJno custode circa huram uonam ante meridi- forme clericos sive cancel, magros salutasset 

VOL. III. M 
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he fell down on Ms knees, and remained in secret devotion for 
a quarter of an hour, praying for enlightenment to perform the 
duties of his new office- Then rising up cheerfully, as if he 
had received a favourable answer to his petition, he walked at 
the head of the twelve Judges, and with no other train, across 
Palace Yard, and entered at the North Gate of Westminster 
Hall, where curiosity had collected a great multitude of aU 
degrees. 

After the oaths had been administered to him he delivered 
a very long oration, of which I can only afford to give some of 
the more remarkable passages: "My Lords and Gentlemen 
all, I would to God my former course of life had so qualified 
me for this great place, (wherein, by the will of God and the 
special favour of the King, I am for a time to bestow myself,) 
that I might have fallen to my business without any farther 
preface or salutation. For my own part, I am as far from 
affecting this speech as I was from the ambition of this place. 
But having fou.nd by private experience that sudden and unex- 
pected eruptions put all the World into a gaze and wonder- 
ment, I thought it most convenient to break the ice with this 
short deliberation which I will limit to theSe two heads, my 
calling and my carriage in this place of judicature." He goes 
on to explain how he came to be appointed, in a manner not 
very flattering to his legal audiiiors : — "A resolution was 
formed to change or reduce the Governor of this Court from a 
professor of our municipal laws to some one of the nobility, 
gentry, or clergy of this kingdom. Of such a conclusion of 
state (cfiUB aliquando incognita semper justa) as I dare not take 
upon me to discover the cause, so I hope I shall not endure 
the mrvy." ' He suggests that " the just management of a 
Court of Equity might be impeded equally by too much as too 
little law, and that the most distinguished of his predecessors, 
excepting always the mirror of the age and glory of the profes- 
sion, his reverend Master (Egerton), had the commendation of 
the oompletest men, but not of the deepest lawyers." He be- 

proprio loco considit. Et ct\m de OurifE istius in the bistoi'y of the Great Seal, — all the 

Bcitis et plitis ad prescriptura Regni emeiidati'- Subsequent entries being in English, 
dis et corrigendis et aliis rebus baud dissimili- i On this passage Coleridge in a note passes 

bus oracoem bene longam huisset Dno I'resi- the following just censure : — " This perver- 

denti humauissime valedixit ofBciariis lit sion of words respecting the decrees of Pro- 

sigiUareut maudavit et se interim ad jurist vidence to the caprices of James and his 

consuitorum quesit. audiend. simul et termi- beslobbered minion the Duke of Buckingham, 

nand. piacide composuit." — CI. R. 19 Jac. is somewhat nearer to blasphemy thau even 

This is the last specimen of Close Roll Latinity the euphuism of the age can excuse." 
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comes bolder as lie advances: '' — " Again, it may be — the con- 
tinual practice of tbe strict law, without a special mixture of 
other knowledge, makes a man unapt and indisposed for a 
Court of Equity. Jurisconsultiis ipse per se nihil nisi kguleius qiii- 
dam, cautus et acutus, — as much used to defend the wrong as to 
protect and maintain the most upright cause. And if any of 
them should .prove corrupt, he carries about Mm armatam vequi- 
tiam, — that skill and cunning to palliate the same, so that the 
mis-sentence which, pronounced by a plain and understanding 
man, would appear most gross and palpable, by their colours, 
quotations, and wrenches of the law, would be made to pass 
for current and specious." Ho points out the disadvantage of 
a Chancellor having to decide the causes of his former clients, 
" who to-day have for their Judge him who yesterday was 
their hired advocate," and he plainly insinuates (though he pro- 
fesses to disclaim) the imputation, " that a proneness to take 
bribes may be generated from the habit of taking fees." He 
concludes this head with a clumsy attempt at palliation: — 
" These reasons, though they please some men, yet, God be 
praised, if we do but right to this noble profession, they are 
in our commonwealth no way concluding or demonstrative. 
For I make no question but there are many scores which pro- 
fess our laws, who, beside their skill and practice in this kind, 
are so richly enabled in all moral and intellectual endowments, 
ut omnia tanqiiam singula perficiant, that there is no Court of 
Equity in the world but might be most safely committed unto 
them." With respect to himself he affects a mixture of 
humility and confidence : — " Surely if a sincere, upright, and 
well-meaning heart doth not cover thousands of other imper- 
fections, I am the unfittest man in the kingdom to supply the 
place ; and therefore must say of my creation as the poet said 
of the creation of the world, — Materiam noli qucerere, nulla fait. 
Trouble not your head to find out the cause. I confess there 
was none at all. It was without the least inclination or 
thought of mine own (?) — the immediate work of God and the 
King, and their actions are no ordinary effects, but extraordi- 
nary miracles." " Prom this miraculous touch he becomes as 
courageous as a lion: — "What then? Should I beyond the 

k If Sir E. Coke was present, his feelings than the language of English divines during 
must have been mixed— his hatred of Bacon the seventeenth century, who frequently put 
being at last satiated, — but his regard for the the King nearly, if not altogether, on a foot- 
honour of the profession cruelly wounded. ing with Almighty God. 



"* There can be nothing more revolting 
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limits and duty of obedience despond and refuse to make some 
few years' trial in this place ? Non Iwheo ingenium, Ccesar sed 
jussit, habebo. Cur me posse negem, posse quod ilk putet ? I am no 
way fit for this great place, but because God and the King will 
have it so, I will endeavour as much as I can to make myself 
fit, and place my whole confidence in his grace and mercy, — 
Qui mminem dignum eligit, sed eligendo dignum facit." He then 
goes on with better taste to confess his disadvantage in coming 
after two such men as Egerton and Bacon, — " one of them ex- 
celling in most things, — the other in all things, — both of them 
so bred in this course of life, ut illis plarimarum rerum agitatio 
freqnens nihil esse ignotum patiebatur ;" adding rather felicitously, 
" My comfort is this, that arriving here as a stranger, I may 
say, as Archimedes did when he found geometrical lines and 
angles drawn every where in the sands of Egypt, Video vestigia 
liumana, I see in this Court the footsteps of wise men, many ex- 
cellent rules and orders which though I might want learning 
and knowledge to invent, I hope I shall not want honesty to 
act upon." He next lays down certain principles by which he 
is to be governed, professing great respect for the common 
law, and laughing at the equitable doctrine, "that sureties are 
to be favoured ;" for, says he, " When the money is to be bor- 
rowed, the surety is the first in the intention, and therefore if 
it be not paid, let him a God's name be the first in the execu- 
tion." He thus not ungracefully concluded : — " I will pro- 
pound my old master for my pattern and precedent in all 
things, — ^beseeching Almighty God so to direct me that while 
I hold this place I may follow him by a true and constant 
imitation ; and if I prove unfit, that I may not play the 
mountebank so in this place as to abuse the King and the 
state, but follow the same most worthy Lord in his cheerful 
and voluntary resignation. Sic mihi contingat vivere, sicque 
mori." ° 

" Hacket, 71—74. 
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CONTINUATION OF THEiLlFE OF LOED KEEPER WILLIAMS, TILL THE END 
OP THE EEIGN OF JAMES I. 

The Lord Keeper now set to work with stupendous energy 
and with consummate discretion. By incessant reading and 
conversation with Finch and the oiScers of the Court, he had 
got some little insight into its rules and practice ; he never 
sat in public vsdthout the assistance of the Master of the 
Eolls, or some of the common-law Judges supposed to be most 
familiar with equity ; and although he ostensibly delivered 
the judgment, he took care to be decorously prompted by those 
on whom he could rely. 

In spite of his great caution he could not avoid sometimes 
misapplying technical terms, and causing a titter among the 
lawyers, who viewed him with no favour." One morning, 
when his Honour the Master of the Eolls, who had been ex- 
pected, was by sudden illness detained at home, a wag at the 
bar had the impudence to attempt a practical joke upon the 
Eight Eeverendthe Lord Keeper. "When called to, the wicked 
counsellor rose demurely, and pretending to look at his brief, 
made a sham motion, — which seems to have been somewhat 
like that mentioned in the Life of Lord Eldon, for a writ, — 
" Quare adhcesit pavimento." The exact terms of this motion axe 
not mentioned by any Eeporter, but we are told on undoubted 
authority that it was " crammed like a grenade with obsolete 
words, coins of far-fetched antiquity, which had been long 
disused, worse than Sir Thomas More's ' An averia cariicce capta 
in withernam sint irreplegiabilia.' With these misty and recon- 
dite phrases he thought to leave the new Judge groping about 
in the dark." Williams discovered the trick, and, notwith- 
standing his Welsh blood, he preserved his temper. " With a 
serious face the Lord Keeper answered him in a cluster of 
most crabbed notions picked out of metaphysics and logic, as 
' categorematical ' and ' synoategorematical,' and a deal of such 

° Hacket explains their dislike of him into who hated the very dream of a sheaf, to 
envy, comparing them to " Joseph's brethren, -which they must do obeysance."— p. 60. 
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drtimming stuff, that the motioner, being foiled at his own 
weapon, and well laughed at in the Court, went home with 
this new lesson — that he that tempts a wise man in jest shall 
make himself a fool in earnest." '' 

The account we have of his industry shames the most in- 
dustrious men of this degenerate age. He entered the Court 
of Chancery in the winter time by candle-light, between six 
and seven o'clock in. the morning. Having sat there two 
hours, he went to the House of Lords between eight and nine, 
where the Prince and the Peers were assembled, expecting 
him to take his place on the woolsack. There he continued 
propounding and discussing the questions which arose till 
twelve at noon, every day, and when there was a late debate 
till past one in the afternoon. Going to the Deanery he re- 
freshed himself with a short repast, and then returned to the 
Court of Chancery to hear petitions and causes which he had 
not been able to despatch in the morning. Coming home 
about eight in the evening he perused such letters and papers 
as his secretaries had prepared for him, — and after that, far in 
the night, he prepared himself for so much as concerned him 
to have in readiness for the Lords' House in the morning. 
His attendances in the Star Chamber and at the council-table 
did not interfere with the business of the Court of Chancery, 
— where he always attended two hours early in the morning 
before going elsewhere. He is said to have decided five or six 
causes in a morning, according to the quality and measure of 
the points that came to be debated in them, and that he might 
make others industrious and punctual like himself, two or 
three afternoons in every week he had a peremptory paper 
consisting of cases that had been long depending, and that he 
himself appointed to be heard at all events, and, if possible, 
finally disposed of. He is a striking instance of what may 
be accomplished without genius by industry. " Industry, I 
think," says his secretary, "was his recreation, — for certain 
he had not a drop of lazy blood in his veins. He filled up 
every hour of the day, and a good part of the night, with the 
despatch of some public and necessary business." "^ 

Thus energetic and thus assisted, notwithstanding his inex- 
perience and ignorance as a Judge, he got on marvellously 
well, and the causes, petitions, and motions were disposed of 
without any public clamour. As yet, the proceedino-s in 
Chancery were not reported, precedent not being considered 

P Haoket, 15. 1 Ibid. 76. 
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binding there, as in other Courts, and none of his decisions 
have been preserved to us. But as there were several sessions 
of parliament while he held the Great Seal, and there does not 
appear to have been any complaint against him except in one 
instance, which was without foundation,' we are bound to be^ 
lieve that, in spite of all the objections reasonably made to his 
appointment, he gave satisfaction to the public' 

At all events, he satisfied himself. On the 10th of July, 
1622, the anniversary of his receiving the Seal, he thus wrote 
to Buckingham. " In this place I have now served his Majesty 
one whole year diligently and honestly. But to my heart's 
grief, by reason of my rawness and inexperience, very unpro- 
fitably. Yet, if his Majesty will examine the registers, there 
will be found more causes finally ended this one year than in 
all the seven years preceding. How well ended, I ingenu- 
ously confess, 1 know not. His Majesty and your Lordship 
(who, no doubt, have received some complaints, though in. 
your love you conceal them from me) are in that the most com- 
petent judges." 

He and his friends suggested that it was by some sort of 
miraculous influence that he performed so well; but the 
miracle is solved in his judiciously availing himself of the 
knowledge and skill of others. Plis assessors may truly be 
considered the Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal whilg 
he held it ; — and his great merit was, that he steadily kept 
them to their work. 

He seems from his own resources to have done his duty 
creditably in the House of Lords. Parliament met in Kovem- 
ber, 1621. He had then to address the two Houses, in the 
absence of the King, who was indisposed. This speech was 
well seasoned with divine right and passive obedience, and we 
have this account of it in a letter written to him next day by 
Buckingham. " I know not how the Upper House of Parlia.- 
ment approve your Lordship's speech. But I am sure he that 
called them together, and as I think can best judge of it, is so 
taken with it, that he saith it is the best that ever he heard in 
Parliament, and the nearest to his Majesty's meaning ; which, 
beside the contentment it hath given to his Majesty, hath 
much comforted me in his choice of your Lordship, which in 
all things doth so well answer his expectation.'" 

But the speech excited violent murmurs against the speakgr 

■■ Sir John Bouchler's case, post. ' Quod nemo noverit, pcene nmfit 

' 1 Pari. Hist. 1295. 
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and the whole order to which he belonged. A few days after, 
during a protracted debate respecting oaths, an aged Bishop, 
very infirm in health, begged permission to withdraw, — which 
then seems to have been necessary before a member could be 
absent from the division. Thereupon several Lords, who are 
said to have " borne a grudge to that apostolical order," cried 
out, that " they might all go home if they would ;" and the 
Earl of Essex, the future leader of the parliamentary army, — 
then a hot-headed young man who had just taken his seat, — 
made a formal motion, which he required to be piit from the 
woolsack and entered on the journals, "that their Lordships 
were content to open their doors wide to let out all Bishops." 
The Lord Keeper, who perceived that this blow was aimed at 
himself, " replied with a prudent animosity, that he would not 
put the question even if commanded by the House, for their 
Lordships, as well spiritual as temporal, were called by the 
King's writ to sit and abide there till the same power dissolved 
them, and for my Lords temporal, they had no power to 
license themselves, much less to authorise others to depart 
from the Parliament." This spirited conduct quelled the 
disturbance, and the debate was allowed quietly to proceed ; 
but Williams lived to see the day when he ineifectually op- 
posed a bill for preventing the Bishops from sitting in the 
House of Lords, and he had the mortification to find that this 
bill, after passing both Houses, received the royal assent. 

The only other proceeding in which he was personally con- 
cerned during this session, was upon a petition presented to 
the House of Lords by Sir John Bouohier, complaining that 
he had given judgment against the petitioner in the Court of 
Chancery without allowing his counsel to speak. The case 
was heard for several days at the bar,' — when it turned out 
that the complaint was entirely unfounded, as, after ample 
discussion, the decree had been pronounced on the advice of 
the Master of the Eolls, Mr. Justice Hutton, and Mr. Justice 
Chamberlayne. 

The Lords determined that, for this false charge against the 
Lord Keeper, Sir John Bouchier should be imprisoned, and 
that he should make an acknowledgment in their House, and 
in Chancery, of his faults. But the Lord Keeper saying that 
Sir John had behaved temperately in Chancery, besought a 
remission of the acknowledgment of his fault in that Court, 
and also of his imprisonment. The Lords highly commended 
the Lord Keeper's clemency, and remitted both. Then Sir 
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John being brought to the bar, and his acknowledgment, 
ready drawn up, being delivered to him, he, kneeling, said, 
"My Lords, in obedience to the judgment of this House, I 
humbly submit myself. Whereas by the honourable sentence 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, I stand convicted of a 
great misdemeanour, for taxing and laying an imputation on 
the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, I do in all 
humbleness acknowledge the justice of their sentence, and 
also mine own fault and offence, and am heartily sorry there- 
for, and do crave pardon both of your Lordships in general, 
and of the Lord Keeper in particular."" — On account of a 
quarrel with the House of Commons this parliament was soon 
after dissolved by proclamation ; and by an order of Council, 
iu which the Lord Keeper concurred, Sir Edward Coke, Sir 
Eobert Phillips, Mr. Selden, Mr. Prynne, and several other 
leaders of the opposition party were committed to prison. 

About this time he was instrumental in the promotion of a 
man who afterwards turned out to be his greatest enemy. 
Buckingham wished to appoint Laud, one of the King's chap- 
lains, whom he had found very useful on several occasions, to 
the Bishopric of St. David's ; but most unexpectedly James 
demurred, on account of some trouble caused to him from the 
ultra high church principles of this divine, in attempting to 
introduce episcopacy into Scotland. The Lord Keeper seeking 
to remove these scruples, the King said to him : "I perceive 
whose messenger you are ; Stenny hath set you on. The plain 
truth is, that I keep Laud back from all place of rule and 
authority, because 1 find he hath a restless spirit, and cannot 
see when matters are well, but loves to toss and change, and 
to bring things to a pitch of reformation floating in his own 
brain. I speak not at random ; he hath made himself known 
to me to be such a one." The Lord Keeper allowed that this 
was a great fault, which might make Laud to be likened to 
Caius Gracchus qui nihil immotum, nihil tranquilhim, nihil quietum, 
nihil denique in eodem statu relinquehat ; — but undertook that it 
should be cured in time to come. " Then take him," said the 
King, " but on my saal, you will repent it." 

We now come to an affair in which \Villiams acted an ex- 
ceedingly ungenerous part. Abbot, Archbishop of ^^ ^^^.^ 
Canterbury, when shooting at a deer with a cross- 
bow, had accidentally killed a keeper in Lord Zouch's park. 
Williams, on hearing of this calamity, instead of eagerly 

" 1 Pari. Hist. 1364. 
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assisting in averting its consequences, and comforting the 
aiHicted metropolitan, thouglit it an opportunity of raising 
himself to the highest ecclesiastical as well as civil dignity, 
and wrote the following mean and cunning letter to be laid 
before the King : 

" My Lord's Grace, upon this accident, is, hy the common law of 
England, to forfeit all liis estate to his Majesty, and by the canon law, 
which is in force with us, ' irregular' ipso facto, and so suspended from 
all ecclesiastical function, until he be again restored by his superior, 
which, 1 take it, is the King's Majesty in this rank and order of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. I wish, with all my heart, his Majesty would be 
as merciful as ever he was in all his life. But yet I hold it my duty to 
let his Majesty know, that his Majesty is fallen upon a matter of great 
advice and deliberation. To add affiiction to the afflicted, as no doubt 
he is in mind, is against the King's nature. To leave a man of blood, 
Primate and Patriarch of all his churches, is a thing that sounds very 
harsh in the old councils and canons of the Church. The Papists will 
not spare to descant upon the one and the other. I leave the knot to 
his Majesty's deep wisdom to advise and resolve upon." 

The Archbishop's friends quoted the maxims, " Actus non 
facit reum, nisi mens sit rea," and " omne peccatum in tantum est 
peccatum in quantum est voluntarium ;" and it being argued 
against him, that if one acting in indebitd materid kills a man 
involuntarily, it is to be gathered that God gave him up to that 
mischance, that he might be disciplined by the censnre of the 
church, — they replied, that hunting was no unpriestly sport 
by the laws of England, — for every peer in the higher House 
of Parliament, as well Lords spiritual as temporal, hath per- 
mission by the Charta de Foresta, when, after summons, he is 
on his journey to parliament, and travels through the King's 
forests, to cause a horn to be sounded, and to kill a brace of 
bucks for his sustentation. 

To decide this knotty point, a commission was directed to 
ten Bishops, common-law Judges, and civilians — the Lord 
Keeper being chief commissioner. They were equally di- 
vided on the question, " whether the Archbishop was ' irre- 
gular ' by the fact of involuntary homicide ?" But a majority 
held that " the act might tend to a scandal in a churchman," 
the Lord Keeper, on both questions, voting against the Arch- 
bishop. 

This intrigue was counteracted by the general sympathy 
in favour of the Archbishop, — and the King, in due fonn, 
" assoiled him from all irregularity, scandal, or infamation, pro- 
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noTinoing him to be capable to use all metropolitical authority 
as if that sinistrous oontiBgency of spilling blood had never 
happened." 

The Lord Keeper's consecration as Bishop of Lincoln had 
been delayed by these proceedings, — and now, from disap- 
pointment and spleen, under pretence that the efficacy of the 
Archbishop's ministration might still be questioned, he ob- 
tained a licence from the King that he might be consecrated 
by the Bishops of London, Worcester, Ely, Oxford, and 
Llandaff." 

The following year was memorable by the romantic journey 
of the Prince and Buckingham to Spain. While at 
Madrid, Charles, to please his mistress and the Spanish 
Court, wrote a letter to the Lord Keeper, praying that he 
would do all in his power to mitigate the execution of the 
penal laws against Eoman Catholics, to which the following 
courtly answer was returned : — 

" I would I had any abilities to serve your Highness in this place 
wherein you have set me, and your grace and favour have countenanced 
and encouraged me. To observe your Uighness's commands, I am sure 
the Spanish ambassador resiant must testify, that since your Highness's 
departure he hath been denied no one request for expedition of justice or 
care of Catholics, although I usually hear from him twice or thrice a 
week ; which I observe the more superstitionsly, that he might take 
knowledge how sensible we are of any honour done to your Highness. 
And yet, in the relaxation of the Eoman Catholic penalties, I keep off 
the King from appearing in it as much as I can, and take all upon my- 
self, as I believe every servant of his ought to do in such negotiations, 
the events whereof be hazardous and uncertain." ^ 



X 2 St. Ti-. 1160. dinal!, and made all the meanes he could to 
y 'J"he high church party afterwards in- attaine unto it, by my Lorde of Bucking- 
vented a story that at this time the Lord ham's power, during the treaty of the match 
Keeper wished to be reconciled to the Church with Spaine ; at which time Porter was the 
of Rome, and through Buckingham's interest D. of Buckingham's servant, and in greate 
at the Court of Spain to he made a cardinal, favour with him. ' This,' sayd Porter, ' is 
In the autograph MS. of Eobert Earl of Lei- true upon my knowledge, or else God refuse 
cester, preserved in the British Museum, me I and I wish this piece of bread may choke 
there is the following entry :—" Att Yorke, me, which I hope you believe I would not 
29th Aprill, 1639. Being at dinner, at Sir say if I did not know it ! ' One may see by 
John Melton's, where Hay, Ld Chamberlain, this what an excellent conscience that Byshop 
the Earle of Holland present (but I thinke he hath, who wd have bin a Cardlnall ; while he 
heard it not), Mr. Endymion Porter, Groome was in favour nothing els would satisfie his 
of y° Bedchamber, told me that he knewe the ambition ; and, being in disgrace, he betakes 
Bp. of Lincolne, AVilliams, since ArchbP of himself to the Puritan party."— Blencowe's 
Yorke (then in trouble), when he was in Sydney Papers, p. 261. 
fiivour, and lA Keeper, wil have bin a Car- 
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Tlie town was meanwhile amused by a call of Serjeants, a 
memorable event in those days. No fewer than thirteen 
jointly received the honour of the coif, and the Lord Keeper 
addressed them in a very long and tedious speech, which he 
thus sought to enliven : " Your great and sumptuous feast is 
like that of a King's coronation, at which you entertain the 
ambassadors of foreign Kings now resident about the city, and 
the prime officers and nobility of ttis realm. King Henry 
VII., in his own person, did grace the Serjeants' feast, held 
then at Ely Place, in Holbom. I should be too long if I 
should speak of the ornament of your head, your pure linen 
coif, which evidences that you are candidates of higher honour. 
So likewise your lihrata magna, your abundance of cloth and 
liveries, your purple habits ' belonging anciently to great sena- 
tors, yea, to emperors ; all these and more are but as so many 
flags and ensigns to call up those young students that fight in 
the valleys, to those hills and mountains of honour which you 
by your merits have now achieved. 



' ' Neque enim virtutem amplectimur ipsam. 



Prffimia si tollas.' " 

But more serious scenes were at hand. On Buckingham's 
return from Spain, he found that the Lord Keeper and Cran- 
field the Lord Treasurer, created Earl of Middlesex, had been 
intriguing against him in his absence, and had been trying to 
supplant him in the King's favour. Having re-established his 
ascendency he vowed revenge, and trusting to the popularity 
he contrived to gather from breaking off the Spanish match, 
he resolved to call a pailiament, and he managed to get a 
number of petitions ready to be presented to the two Houses, 
charging the Treasurer and Lord Keeper respectively with 
malversation in their offices. Williams, excessively alarmed, 
eagerly sought for a reconciliation with Buckingham, solicited 
the intercession of the Prince before parliament actually assem- 
bled, made his submission in person to the haughty chief, and 
received this cold yet consolatory answer, " I will not seek 
your ruin, though I shall cease to study your fortune." 

The meeting of parliament was postponed for a week, by the 
sudden death of the Duke of Lennox, the Lord Steward. As 
the royal procession was about to move from Whitehall to the 

z On which Jekyll made the following epigram : — 

■' The Serjeants are a grateful race. Their purple robes /rom Tyre we trace, 

Ih3ir dreis and spjeches show it. Their arguments go to it," 
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House of Peers, " The King looked round and missed him," 
says Bishop Hacket : "he was absent indeed ; absent from the 
body, and present with God." The Lord Keeper preached his 
funeral sermon to the admiration of the Court, from the text, 
"Zahud, the son of Nathan, was principal officer, and the 
King's friend." ' 

At last on the 19th of February, 1624, the King, seated on 
his throne, delivered a long speech to the two Houses, 
explaining to them what had happened during the two 
years when there had been no parliament, particularly respect- 
ing the Palatinate and his son s marriage, — desiring them, in 
the words of St. Paul, to "beware of genealogies and curious 
questions, and not to let any stir them up to law questions, 
debates, quirks, tricks, and jerks." '' 

According to the usage of the age, the Lord Keeper ought 
to have followed in the same strain ; but he thus excused him- 
self: "A Lacedemonian being invited to hear a man that 
could counterfeit very well the notes of a nightingale, put him 
off with these words, uud/c rjKovcra, 1 have heard the night- 
ingale herself. And why should you be troubled with the 
croaking of a Chancellor that have heard the loving expressions 
of a most eloquent King ? And indeed, for me to gloss upon 
his Majesty's speech were nothing else than it is in the Satyr, 
Annulam aureum ferreis stellis femtminare, to enamel a ring of 
pure gold with stars of iron. I know his Majesty's grave and 
weighty sentences have left, as ^schines's orations were wont 
to do, TO KtvTpov, a kind of freck or sting in the hearts and 
minds of all the hearers. It is not . fit that, with my rude 
fumbling, I should unsettle or discompose his elegancies. 
For, as Pliny observes of Nerva, that when he had adopted 
the Emperor Trajan, he was taken away forthwith, and never 
did any public act after it, ne post illvd diviaiim et immortale 
factum aliquid mortdle faceret, lest, after so transcendent and 
di-\dne an act, he should commit anj' thing might relish of 
mortality : so it is fit that the judicious ears of these noble 
hearers be no further troubled this day, nequid post illud divinum 
et immortale dictum moiiale audirent." He therefore confined 
himself to desiring the Commons to retire and choose a 
Speaker." 

^ 1 Kings, iv. 5. This union of duties used to say, " Buller knows no more of equity 

reminds me of a question put to Mr. Justice tlian a horse, but he gets through the causes, 

BuUer, who used often to sit for Lord Chau- and I hear no more of them." 

cellur Thurlow : "When do you preach for b 1 Pari. Hist. ]373. 

the Archbishop of Canterbury ?"— Thurlow '^ 1 Pari. Hist. 1378. Hacltet, i. 175. 
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Serjeant Crewe being presented as Speaker on a subsequent 
day, and baving disqualified bimself, the Lord Keeper said 
" His Majesty dotb observe that in you, wbicb Gorgias tbe 
pbilosopber did in Plato, quod in oratorihus irridendis ipse esse 
orator summus videbatur." '^ 

Tbe Speaker tben delivered a very long speecb to tbe King, 
and tbe Lord Keeper, after baving conferred a quarter of 
an bour witb bis Majesty, answered it at equal lengtb, saying, 
among many things equally iine, " You have beard his Ma- 
jesty's simile touching a skilful horseman, wbicb in Zechariab 
is God's simile. Kings are like riders ; the commonwealth is 
the horse, and tbe law is tbe bridle, which must be held 
always with a sure band, not always witb a bard band ; but 
aliquando remittit ferire eqiies, non amittat hdbenas. Yet if Hagar 
grow insolent, ' cast out the bondswoman and her son ; ' his 
Slajesty's resolution is, ' that tbe son of tbe bondswoman shall 
never inherit with the son of the free.' " He concludes with a 
compliment to Buckingham, tbe Lord High Admiral, whom 
he feared much more than him he so profanely likened to the 
Divinity. " The wooden walls of this kingdom, tbe navj'', are 
truly bis Majesty's special care ; and as the cai'ver who beau- 
tified Diana's temple, though it was at the costs of other men, 
yet was allowed in divers places to stamp bis own name, 
so it cannot be denied but that noble Lord who has now spent 
seven years' study, and has become a master in that art, may 
grave his name upon his works, yet a fitting distance from his 
master's." ' 

The petitions against tbe Lord Keeper as well as against tbe 
Lord Treasurer were presented ; but tbe former by the great 
zeal he displayed both in a committee and in tbe full House in 
supporting Buckingham about tbe negotiations witb Spain, 
earned and received forgiveness, — although a suspicion of bis 
fidelity remained which led to his dismissal early in the next 
reign. Middlesex being more stubborn, and foolishly trusting 
in his own innocence, was made a present victim to tbe resent- 
ment of tbe favourite. 

He was impeached on charges of peculation and corruption,' 
which were very imperfectly established, and he was not 
allowed the benefit of counsel, although several eminent 
lawyers, members of the House of Commons, conducted the 

d " Swift for the Ancients has reason'd so ''I Pari. Hist. ]379." 
well, f 2 St. Tr. 1184. 1245. 

'Tis apparent from hence that the Mo- 
DEU5S excel." 
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prosecution against him. Being found guilty, the Lord 
Keeper, the associate in his real oifence, pronounced sentence 
against him, "that he should lose all his offices, shotdd there- 
after he incapable to hold any office, place, or employment, 
should he imprisoned in the Tower during the King's plea- 
sure, should pay a iine of 50,000/., should be disqualified to sit 
in parliament, and should never come within the verge of the 
Court." s 

But the Lord Keeper, not quite sure when his own turn 
might come, — ^under colour of compassionating the hardships 
of which Middlesex had complained in his trial, prevailed on 
the Lords to pass a resolution, that in all subsequent impeach- 
ments for misdemeanour the accused should be furnished with 
copies of the depositions, and should be allowed the aid of 
counsel.'' 

The petitions against the Lord Keejier were suffered to lie 
dormant till the end of the session, when the Committee to 
whom they were referred reported, " that of those which had 
been examined some were groundless in fact, and the others 
furnished no matter for a criminal charge." Morley, one of 
the petitioners, who had complained of the Lord Keeper for 
some indirect practice against him in the Star Chamber, and 
had printed and circulated his petition, was committed to the 
Fleet, fined 1000/., ordered to stand in the piUory with a copy 
of the petition on his head, and to make acknowledgment of 
his fault to the Lord Keeper at the bar of the House and in 
the Court of Chancery.' 

Williams regained, to a certain degree, the good graces of 
Buckingham, by skUfully discovering and counteracting a plot 
against him. Ynoiosa and Coloma, the Spanish ambassadors, 
having been long carefully prevented from having any personal 
communication with the King, at last contrived to deliver to 
him privately a letter, describing him as a prisoner in his own 
palace, and offering to communicate important information to 
him. In consequence, Carendolet, the secretary of legation, 
was admitted to a secret interview vnth James, and stated 
several things which made so deep an impression on his mind, 
that his manner to Buckingham was visibly altered. The 
Prince, at Buckingham's suggestion, came early one morning 

e ^Vhen lliia sentence was exuUingly re- your own breech ; " and to the othev, " You 

ported to the King by BucMngham and the will yet live to have your bellyful of impeach. 

Prince, who had procured it, he prophetically ments." 

said to the one, "You are making a rod for h Lords' Journals, i 1 Pari. Hist. 1399. ; 
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from Windsor to the House of Lords before prayers, and taking 
the Lord Keeper aside, acknowledged his past services, and 
said, " You may receive greater thanks of us both, if you will 
spread open that black contrivance which hath lost him the 
good opinion of my father, and myself am in little better con- 
dition." " The curtain of privacy," answered the Lord Keeper, 
" is drawn before the picture that I cannot guess at the colours." 
" AVell, my Lord," said the Prince, " I expected better service 
from you ; for if that be the picture drawer's shop, no councillor 
in this kingdom is better acquainted than yourself with the 
works and the workmen." " I might have been," says the 
Keeper ; " and I am panged like a woman in travail till I 
know what misshapen creature they are drawing." He then 
intimated that he knew so much, that the Spanish secretary of 
legation had had a private interview with the King ; and being 
pressed by the Prince to state how he came by this informa- 
tion, he observed : " Another, perhaps, would blush when I 
tell you with icliat heifer I plow ; but knowing mine innocency, 
the worst that can happen is to expose myself to be laughed 
at. Don Francisco Cai-endolet loves me because he is a scho- 
lar : he :s Archdeacon of Cambray. Sometimes we are plea- 
sant together. I have discovered him to be a wanton, and a 
servant to some of our English beauties, but, above all, to one 
of that gentle craft in Mark Lane. A wit she is, and one that 
must be courted with news and occunences at home and 
abroad, as well as with gifts. I have a friend that hath bribed 
her in my name to send me a faithful conveyance of such 
tidings as her paramour Carendolet brings to her. And she 
hath well earned a piece of plate or two from me, and shall 
not be unrecompensed for this service about which your 
Highness doth use me, if the drab can help me in it. Truly, 
Sir, this is my dark-lantern, and I am not ashamed to inquii'e 
of a Delilah to resolve a riddle ; for in my studies of divinity 
I have gleaned up this maxim. Licet uti alieno peccato. Though 
the devil make her a sinner, I may mate good use of her sin." 
"You!" says the Prince merrily, "do you deal in such 
ware ?" " In good faith," exclaimed the Bishop, (and we are 
bound to believe him,) " I never saw her face." '' 

As soon as the House rose he set about gaining further in- 

k The Lord Keeper, who thus acted the ment, from whom he gained much useful in- 

part of Cicero in discovering Catiline's con- formation, both domestic and foreign, and 

spiracy, was famous for having a great whom he is said to liave paid very handsomely 

number of spies and informeis in his employ- from his large ecclesiastical revenues. 
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formation, but doubting whether more could be drawn from 
the lady, he resorted to the expedient of arresting a mass 
priest in Drury Lane, a particular friend of Carendolet, for 
whom it was certain he would interest himself. Accordingly 
the Secretary came to the Lord Keeper to sue for his friend's 
liberation, and was prevailed upon to disclose every thing that 
had passed between him and the King. All this ^\'illiams 
communicated to Buckingham, who immediately went to the 
King, and with the Priaoe's assistance obtained a promise from 
him never more to confer with the Spanish ambassadors, and 
if they should attempt to renew their secret correspondence 
with him, to send them out of the kingdom." Thus James 
was kept in subjection till his death. 

The last time of his appearing on the throne was at the 
close of this session, when he delivered a very learned and 
elaborate answer to the address of the Speaker ; and the Lord 
Keeper, forgetting all he had said about " the true nightingale 
and the croaking of a Chancellor," delivered another equally 
learned and elaborate, — the chief object of which was to jus- 
tify the King's refusal to pass certain bills. " Indeed," said 
he, " it is best for the people that this royal assent is in his 
Majesty, and not in themselves ; for many times it falls out 
with the assent of Kings as it doth with God, for Almighty 
God many times does not grant those petitions we do ask. 
Now God and the King do imitate the physician, who knoweth 
how to fit his patients better than they do desire." He then 
gives the instances of Solomon refusing the petition of Bath- 
sheba for Adonijah, and God refusing the petition of St. Paul 
to remove the prick of the flesh that "was a hindrance to 
him in the performance of good things, but gave him grace — a 
better gift. ° 

After some compliments from James on the harmonious 
close of the session, the Lord Keeper prorogued the Parlia- 
ment, and it never met again under this Sovereign. 

In the next Michaelmas term "Williams had a fresh differ- 
ence with Buckingham, who wished to turn him out, and 
tried to persuade Lord Chief Justice Hobart either to deliver 
to the King with his own mouth, or to set it under his hand, 
" that Lord Williams" was not fi.t for the Keeper's place be- 
cause of his iuabilities and ignorance," — undertaking that 

™ Hardwicke Papers, vol. L 460. while he held the Great Seal, as if he had 

° ] Pari. Hist. 1498. been a layman.— iZacfcei. 

° So he seems always to have been called 
VOL. III. N 
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Hobart should succeed him. But tHs great lawj'er, either 
disinterested aud sincere, or preferring to continue his repose 
on " the cushion of the Common Pleas," answered, — " My 
Lord, somewhat might have been said at the first, but he 
should do the Lord Williams great wrong that said so now. " 

In the following spring James was attacked by the ague, 
■which, in spite of the adage with which the courtiers 
tried to corofort him, " carried him to his grave. The 
account of the closing scene by Hacket is creditable to all the 
parties he introduces. " After the Lord Keeper had presented 
himself before his Lord the King, he moved him unto cheerful 
discourse, but it would not be. He continued till midnight 
at his bedside, and received no comfort ; but was out of all 
comfort upon the consultation that the physicians held toge- 
ther in the morning. Presently he besought the Prince that 
he might acquaint his father with his feeble estate, and, like a 
faithful chaplain, mind him both of his mortality and immor- 
tality, which was allowed and committed to him as the prin- 
cipal instrument of that holy and necessary service. So he 
went into the chamber of the King again upon that commis- 
sion, and kneeling at his pallet told his Majesty, he knew he 
should neither displease him nor discourage him if he brought Isaiah's 
message to Hezekiah to set his house in order, for he thought his days 
to come would be but few in this world, but the best remained for the 
next world. — / am satisfied, says tlie sick King, and I pray you assist 
me to make me ready to go away hence to Christ, whose mercies I call 
for and I hope to find them." ^ 

Williams, being soon after admitted, was constantly with 
him to the last, — administered the holy communion to him — 
and when he expired closed his eyes with his own hand. He 
likewise preached his funeral sermon from the text, " Now 
the rest of the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not 
written in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the pro- 
phecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the visions of Iddo the 
seer against Jeroboam the son of Nebat? And Solomon 
reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel forty years. And Solomon 
slept with his fathers, and he was buried in the city of David 
his father.'"' It would be unjust to judge this performance 
by the standard of the present age, and the parallel between 
the two Solomons is rather a proof of the bad taste in pulpit 
oratory prevailing in England in the beginning of the seven- 

P " An afnie in the spring *1 Hacket, 223. 

Is physic for a King." r j QbroD. is. 29-31. 
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teenth century than of any peculiar servility or fulsomeness 
in Lord Keeper "Williams. " 

I ought now to take a retrospect of the changes in the law 
during the reign of James I., — but under this head there is 
little to relate. His first parliament chiefly occupied itself 
in legislating against papists and witches, and regulating 
licences to eat flesh in Lent. No memorable law was intro- 
duced till the twenty-first year of his reign, — when monopo- 
lies were for ever put down, reserving the right, now so fre- 
quently exercised by the Crown, of granting patents for useful 
inventions, ' — and the statute was passed which regulated pre- 
scription and the limitation of actions down to our ovm time. " 
The conrts of common law were filled by very able Judges, 
many of whose decisions are still quoted as authority. Equity 
made some progress ; but it was not yet regarded as a sjf,- 
tem of jurisprudence, and so little were decisions in Chanceiy 
considered binding as precedents, that they were very rarely 
reported, however important the question or learned the 
Judge. 

We have seen how, after a violent struggle between Lord 
Coke and Lord Ellesmere, the Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery to stay by injunction execution on judgments at 
law was finally established. In this reign the Court made 
another attempt, — which was speedily abandoned, — to de- 
termine upon the A'alidity of wills, — and it has been long 
settled that the validity of wills of real property shall be 
referred to courts of law, and the validity of wills of personal 
property to the Ecclesiastical Courts, — equity only putting 
a construction upon them when their validity has been esta- 
blished." 

We have the first instance in the reign of James I., of the 
exercise of a jurisdiction by the Court of Chancery, which has 
since been beneficially continued, of granting writs ne exeat 
regno, by which debtors about to go abroad are obliged to give 
security to their creditors. '' 

Barrington says there must have been much business in the 
Court of Chancery while Lord Keeper Williams presided 
there, because fifteen Serjeants or Barristers of great eminence 
attended when he was invested with his high office ; and Sir 
Edward Coke asserts in the debates in the House of Commons 

» He printed the sermon under the title, " 21 Jac. I, c. ]6. 
"Great Britain's Solomon." ^ Totb. 286. Allen v. Macpherson, Dom. 

• 21 Jac. 1, c. 3. Pl'OC. 1845. 7 Toth. 233. 

N 2 
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during the session of 1621, that in the time of Henry VI. no 
more than four hundred subpcenas issued one year with another 
out of the Chancery, whereas in the reign of James I. the 
number was not less than thirty-five thousand.^ 



CHAPTEK LIX. 



CONTINUATION OF LIFE OF LORD KEEPER WILLIAMS TILL HIS APPOINT- 
MENT AS ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

Charles having returned from Theobald's the evening of his 
March 27, father's death, next morning sent for the Lord Keeper 
1625. Williams to St. James's, continued him in his office, 
employed him to swear in the Privy Councillors, and de- 
sired him to prepare two sermons, one for the funeral of the 
late King, and another for the coming coronation. " But 
Williams soon saw that his downfall was at hand, and before 
the coronation of Chailes it was accomplished. The power of 
Buckingham was now, if possible, greater than it had been in 
the late reign, and he was resolved to have a new Lord 
Keeper. He therefore took every opportunity of slighting 
and trying to disgust the present holder of the Seal, with a 
view to induce him to resign it ; for it was then a very un- 
usual thing forcibly to turn a man out of an office which he 
held, even during pleasure, without a charge of misconduct 
being judicially substantiated against him. The courtiers 
were quick-sighted enough to anticipate Williams's disgrace. 
" Laud, as soon as he saw that his advancer was under the 
anger of the Duke, would never acknowledge him more, but 
shunned him as the old Eomans in their superstition walked 
aloof from that soil which was blasted with thunder. " *■ How- 
ever, as cold looks and rebuffs were preferred to voluntary 
resignation, it was necessary to wait till a decent pretext 
could be found for the change, — particularly after the eclat 
which the funeral sermon on the late King had conferred 

' See Barr. on Stat 404, 405. was written to him in the name of the new 

" On this occasion tlie Seal was sun-endered King, desiring him to use the old Seal till the 

to Cliarles and delivered back by him to new Seal was e-igraved.— Eot. Pat. 1 Car. n. 

■Williams as Lord Keeper, and a foimal letter 13. b Hackcet, part ii. 23. 
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upon the preacher. Some thought that he would have ob- 
jected to a proclamation for suspending the penal laws 
against Papists, hut he put the Great Seal to it without re- 
monstrance. 

So impatient was Charles to have a supply, and so uncon- 
scious of what he was to suffer from popular assemblies, that 
he wished to continue the sitting of the last parliament, but he 
was told by the Lord Keeper that it was ipso facto dissolved by 
his father's death. 

A new parliament summoned by him met on the 18th of 
June. Prayers were said in the presence of both Houses, 
while the King, uncovered, knelt at the throne. He then de- 
livered a short speech, which has the appearance of being his 
own extempore composition. " But a laboured oration followed 
from the Lord Keeper, urging a supply from the state of 
affairs in the Palatinate, in the Low Countries, and in Ireland, 
and inculcating loyalty on the maxim " amor civium regis muni- 
mentiim." 

There was a much greater inclination in the Commons to in- 
quire into grievances than to grant liberal supplies ; and the 
plague breaking out in London, — at a council called to con- 
sider what ought to be done, a prorogation was proposed to 
Oxford, where it was thought the malcontents might be more 
manageable. This was strongly opposed by the Lord Keeper, 
who urged that when they came together there, they would 
vote out of discontent and displeasure, and that his Majesty 
was ill-counselled to give offence in the bud of his reign,— 
" qu8B nuUi magis evitandse sunt quam juveni et principi, 
cujus gratia cum estate debet adolescere." Buckingham 
grinned at him while he spoke. 

At Oxford the Commons were more refractory, and the at- 
tempt ended in an abrupt dissolution.'' The Lord Keeper was 
now most unjustly accused by Buckingham of having in- 
trigued with Sir Edward Coke and the popular leaders, and 
having stirred them up to oppose the Court ; and, to justify 
himself, he drew up and privately put into the King's hand a 
paper entitled —" Eeasons to satisfy your most excellent Ma- 
jesty concerning my carriage all this last parliament." This 
made a favourable impression on the King, and the young 
Queen Henrietta was disposed to protect him, — pleased by his 

' He begins by thanking God that the able' to do it, nor doth it stand with my 
business to be treated required no eloquence nature to spend much time in words." 
to set it forth ; " for," says he, " I am neither d 2 Pari. Hist. 36. 
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forbearance to the Eoman Catholics, and by a speecli he had 
addressed to her in Trench, when he presented the Bishops to 
her on her arrival in England. 

But Buckingham was not to be diverted from his purpose. 
He revived the charge of intriguing with the discontented 
parliamentary leaders at Oxford, and he reminded the King 
that when Williams was first made Lord Keeper, he himself 
had proposed the rule that " the Great Seal ought never to be 
held by the same person more than three years." 

Charles yielded ; and Lord Conway, deputed by him, came 
to the Lord Keeper's lodgings at Salisbury, and said — " that 
his Majesty understanding that his father, who is with God, 
had taken a resolution that the Keepers of the Great Seal of 
England should continue but from three years to three years, 
and approving very well thereof, and resolved to observe the 
order during his own reign, he expects that you should sur- 
rendei: up the Seal by All Hallowtide next, — alleging no 
other cause thereof, — and withal, that having so done, you 
tjhould retire yourself to your bishopric of Lincoln." Williams 
respectfully professed his submission to the royal mandate, 
thanking God that the Seal was not demanded on any other 
ground. He said the late King had continued it to him after 
the expiration of the three years, and the present King had re- 
stored it to him without condition or limitation of time, — "yet 
it is his Blajesty's, and I will be ready to deliver it up to any 
man that his Majesty shall send with his warrant to require 
it." He strongly remonstrated against the order that he 
should be restrained to his diocese, or any place else. Lord 
(Jonway tried to soothe him by saying, "he understood this 
was merely meant, that he should not, after parting with the 
Seal, be obliged to attend the council-table, but that he should 
be free to go to his bishopric." 

The Lord Keeper afterwards addressed a valedictory epistle 
to the King, and had an audience of leave preparatory to his 
formal surrender of the Seal. Charles, on this occasion, be- 
haved to him with courtesy, and promised to comply with 
feveral requests which he made, — amongst others, that he 
might have leave to retire from Salisbury, where the Court 
then lay, to a little lodge lent to him by the Lord Sandys, and 
there my Lord Conway might receive the Seal, when his 
Majesty commanded it, in his journey towards Windsor. He 
immediately went to this retreat, finding "those suddenly 
strangers to him who were lately in his bosom, and that a 
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cashiered courtier is an almanack of the last year, remembered 
by nothing but the great eclipse." " 

At last, on the 25th of October, the following warrant was 
produced to him : — ■ 

" Charles, E. 

" Trusty and well-beloved Councillor, we gi-eet you well. You 
are to deliver, upon the receipt hereof, our Great Seal of Euglaml, 
whereof you are our Keeper, unto our trusty and well-beloved Coun- 
cillor Sir John Suckling, Controuler of the Household, the bearer 
hereof; and this shall be a sufficient warrant unto you so to do. 
Given under our Signet, at our Court at Salisbury, &c." 

The Seal was immediately put into a costly cabinet in Sir 
John Suckling's presence, and the key of the cabinet was in- 
closed in a letter to the King, sealed with the episcopal seal of 
Lincoln, and containing the last words of St. Ambrose and St. 
Chrysostom, thus translated, " Non ita vixi ut me vivere pudeat : 
nee mori timeo, quia honum habemus Dominum ; that as I have not 
lived in my place so altogether unworthily as to be ashamed 
to continue in the same, so am I not now perturbed in the 
quitting of the same, because I know I have a good God 
and a gracious Sovereign. Moriar ego, sed me m/yrtuo, vigeat 
ecclesia. Let me retire to my little Zoar, but let your gracious 
Majesty be pleased to recommend unto my most able and 
deserving successor an especial care of your church and 
churchmen. So may God make your Majesty more victorious 
than David, more wise than Solomon, and every way as great 
a King as your Majesty's blessed father."' 

This is the last time that an ecclesiastic has held the Great 
Seal of England, and notwithstanding the admiration in some 
quarters of mediasval usages, I presume the experiment is not 
likely to be soon repeated. No blame can be imputed to 
Williams while Keeper, for he seems to have been most 
anxious to perform the duties of the office to the best of his 
ability. Clarendon represents him as corrupt; but I think 
without any proof to support the charge.^ It is quite clear 

" Hacket, il. 26. who attended him being in the afflnnative, 

f Ibid. 27. be added, "and he sliall not fare the worse 

E Touching his bribeiy, the toUowing plea- for building of churches." The gentleman 

sant anecdote is told. Having retired one being told this saying of the Lord Keeper, 

summer to Nonsuch House, it chanced as he sent next moraing a taste of the fruit of 

was talcing the air in the Great Park, that his orchard and the poultry in his yard to 

seeing a new-built church at a distance, and Nonsuch House. " Nay, carry them back, 

learning the name of the chief benefactor, be George," said tlie Keeper, " and tell your 

said, " Has be not a suit depending in Chan- friend he shall not fare the better for send-, 

eery ? " and the answer from George Minors Ing of presents." — Philips, 
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that lie was not swayed in his decrees by the solicitations of 
Buckingham, which was probably one cause of his dismissal. 
James said that, in sometimes withstanding Buckingham, " he 
was a stout man that durst do more than himself." 

He is blamed for having made a vast many orders privately 
on petitions, for the sake of the fees, amounting to 3000?. a 
year ; but his friends asserted with much probability, that this 
complaint arose from the barristers who lost the glut of motions 
they were accustomed to have in Court.'' 

It is admitted that, at first, he showed his Cambrian origin 
by his irascibility; " yet when he had overgone three years 
in the Court of Chancery, he watched his passions so well 
that the heat of his old British complexion was much abated, 
and he carried all things with far more lenity than choler.' 
He would chide little and bear much. His anger on the 
bench, if sharp, was short-lived, and the sun never set before 
he was returned to patience and loving-kindness.'"' 

Although he was very charitable and munificent, he did not, 
like some of his predecessors and successors, court popularity 
by dinner-giving. " He never feasted the King, and very 
rarely gave any lavish entertainments to others." "" 

If (as it was alleged) a good many of his decrees were 
reversed by his successor, he was little answerable for them, 
as he stUl continued to have the Master of the Eolls or com- 
mon-law Judges for his assessors, — and these reversals are 
said to have been chiefly on rehearings, with new evidence. 



I have now done with Williams in his judicial capacity, and 
in my strictures upon him I hope I have not forgotten the 
good-natured admonition of Bishop Hacket : " I do not blame 
lawyers if they would have us believe that none is fit for the 
o£B.ce of Chancellor but one of their own profession. But 
let them plead their own learning and able parts, without 
traducing the gifts of them that are excellently seen in theo- 
logical cases of conscience, and singularly rare in natural 
solertiousness." 

h One of these petitions, with the Lord least they fall from, thii frieing pan to the 

Keeper's answer, is still extant in the Report fftre' — Jo. LiNC. L. K." 

Office: *^ FitcheU con. Hiclcuwm. The petition i It is said that the great Welsh case of 

of two orphan children prayed that their Choleric v. Chjoleric, which was pending so 

uncle and brother might he appointed to put long in the Court of Chancery, began in his 

certain bonds in suit for their benefit, time, and caused some mirth when called on 

Ansn-er. ' I must be certified from the two by the Kegistrar. 

justices next wyoyning of a sufncient man ^ Hacket. 

who 1 may trust for the use of the children, " Ibid. 79.. 
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When Williams was deprived of the Great Seal he was 
only in his forty-third year, — an age at which, if bred to 
the bar in our times, he might be aspiring to a silk 
gown. He lived twenty-five years afterwards, constantly 
involved in turmoil and trouble ; but as he was no longer 
connected with the administration of justice, as he was only a 
second-rate statesman, as he had not a high name in oratory or 
literature, and as the events of his time which it is my duty to 
record will be illustrated in the lives of his successors, I shall 
be brief in my sketch of his subsequent career. 

From Foxley, in Wiltshire, where he surrendered the Great 
Seal, he went at once to his episcopal palace at Buckden, which 
he found in a very dilapidated condition. He magnificently 
restored it, and there he lived in splendour, having public 
days for entertaining all the surrounding clergy and gentry at 
his table." Forgetting how he himself employed spies, he 
talked very freely of the government, — not always sparing the 
failings of the King and the favourite. Some of his indiscreet 
expressions being reported at Court, Buckingham vowed, 



^ The same kinsman to whom I before 
referred has favoured me with a copy of the 
following original letter, still extaut, written 
by the ex-Lord Keeper soon after his return 
to Buckden : 

"With the remembrance of my love and 
best affections unto you, being very sensible 
of that great goodwill you have ever borne 
me, I thought it not unnecessarie to take this 
course with you, which I have done with noe 
one other freyiide in tJie worlde, as to desire 
you to be noe more troubled with this late 
accident befallen unto me, than you shall 
understand I am myselfe. 

" There is nothinge happened which I did 
not foresee, and (sithence the death of my 
deare master) assuredlye expect; nor laye it 
in my power to prevent, otherwise than by 
the sacriflcinge of my poor estate, and that 
which I esteeme farre above the same— my 
reputation. 

" I know yoii love me too well to wishe 
that I should be lavishe of either of these, to 
continue longer (yeat no longer than one man 
pleased) in this glorious miserye and splendid 
slaverye, wherein I have lived (if a man 
roaye call such a toilinge a living) for these 
five years almost. 

** By losinge the Seale, I have lost nothinge, 
nor my servants, by any faulte of myne, 
there being nothinge either layde, or soe much 
as whispered to my charge. 



"If we have not the opportunitye we hadd 
before to serve the Kinge, we have much 
more conveniencye to serve God, which I doe 
embrace as the onlye end of Gods love and 
providence towards me in this sudden altera- 
tion. 

" For your sonne Owen Wynn (who to- 
gether with my debte is the object of my 
worldlye thoughts and cares), I will perfoim 
towards him all that he can have expected 
from me, if I live; and if I die, I have per- 
formed it alreadye. 

"You neede not feare any misse of me, 
being for such cera reserved in all your desires 
and requests ; having alsoe your eldest son 
near the Kinge, and of good reputation in the 
Court, who can give you agoodaccorapt of any 
thiuge you shall recommende him unto you. 

"Hopinge therefore that 1 shall ever holde 
the same place I did in your love, which was 
fixed on my person, not my late Glare, and 
which I will deserve by all thefreyndlye and 
lovinge offices which shall lie in my power, I 
end with my prayer unto God for the con- 
tinuance of your health, and doe rest your 
very assured lovinge freynd and cozen, 

"Jo. LlKCOLN. 

" Bugden, 1 Dec' 1625. 

" To my very much honoured 

*' worthy Freynd and Cozen 

" S"" John Wynn, K"' and Baronet." 
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" t]iat of all he had given him he would leave him nothing." 
In the hope of discovering something against him that might 
be made the subject of prosecution in the King's Bench, in the 
Star Chamber, or in Parliament, a commission of thirteen was 
appointed to inquire into all his proceedings while he held the 
Great Seal ; — but the attempt proved abortive. 

At the approach of the coronation, for which he had been 
ordered to prepare a sermon, he came to London and 
dutifully tendered his service. As Dean of Westmin- 
ster, according to the usage of centuries, he was entitled to a 
particular place at this solemnity. But he had orders to 
absent himself, and to depute one of the prebendaries in his 
stead. He sent in a list of all the prebendaries,— and to mor- 
tify him the more Laud, his special enemy, was selected. 

Not receiving a writ of summons to Charles's second par- 
liament, which met soon after, and feeling that this was an 
infringement of the rights of the peerage, he wrote to him, 
remonstrating against the insult, and saying, " I beg, for God's 
sake, that your Majesty would be pleased to mitigate the cause- 
less 'displeasure of my Lord Duke against me, and I beseech 
your Majesty, for Jesus Christ his sake, not to believe news or 
accusations against me while I stand thus enjoined from your 
royal presence, before you shaU. have heard my answer to the 
particulars." The writ was sent to him, and he gave his proxy 
to Bishop Andrews, forbearing to sit in the House during 
this short parliament, in the hope of assuaging Buckingham's 
resentment, to whom he privately sent some wholesome advice 
for the management of public affairs. 

On the summoning of the famous parliament which passed 
' F b 1623 "^^^ Petition of Eight" he received his writ, with 
an injunction not to attend; but he wrote back to 
Lord Keeper Coventry, "I must crave some time to resolve, 
by the best counsels God shall give me, whether I shall obey 
your Lordship's letter (though mentioning his Majesty's plea- 
sure) before my own right, which, by the law of God and 
man, I may, in all humility, maintain." When parliament met, 
he took his seat in person, and was constant in his attendance 
during the session. 

The Lords entering into an inquiry respecting illegal com- 
mitments for refusal to pay the forced loan, he very actively 
assisted, and, as ex-Lord Keeper, spoke with the authority of a 
law lord. The Judges of the King's Bench, who had refused 
to liberate these prisoners on a habeas corpus, were ordered to 
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attend, but scrupled to answer the questions put to them, and 
" desired to be advised wbetlier tbey being sworn, upon pe- 
nalty of forfeiting body, lands, and goods into tbe King's 
bands, to give an account to bim, may do this without warrant 
from bis Majesty." Tbe Bisbop of Lincoln said, " tbis motion 
proceeded from bim ; and be took it for clear tbat tbere is an 
appeal even from tbe Cbancery, wbicb is a bigber Court tban 
tbe King's Bencb ; and tbat Court batb ever given an account 
of tbeir doings." ° 

He was one of tbe managers for tbe Lords of tbe open con- 
ferences between tbe two Houses on tbis subject, and gave a 
very elaborate report of tbe speeches of the managers for the 
Commons, particularly those of Sir E. Coke and Mr. Noy, — 
afterwards the inventor of the writ for ship-money, — then a 
flaming patriot.^' 

When the Petition of Eight came up from the Commons, 
Williams warmly supported it ; but, to show his moderation, be 
proposed to add a clause, " That, as they desired to preserve 
their own liberties, so they bad regard to leave entire that 
power wherewith bis Majesty was intrusted for the protection 
of bis people." The Lords agreed to tbe amendment ; but it 
was rejected by tbe Commons, under a suspicion tbat the Bisbop 
bad been " sprinkled with some Court, holy water." 

He afterwards gained unqualified applause for bis assistance 
in carrying through the measure. The royal assent being for 
some time refused, he made a very excellent speech, showing 
tbat, as it stood, it was agreeable to our laws and constitution ; 
and that it was no less honourable for the King, as it made him 
a King of freemen, not of slaves. 

At last tbe words were pronounced, " is droit soit fait come il 
est desire ; " and tbe Petition of Eight was law. 

In the general joy which followed, tbe King, for a short time, 
sought to add to bis popularity by appearing to take WilHams 
again into favour. A private conference then took place be- 
tween them, which was made the foundation of aU the Bishop's 
subsequent persecutions and misfortunes. To a question, 
" bow tbe King might ingratiate himself with the people ? " he 
answered, "That tbe Puritans were many, and stiong stick- 
lers ; and if bis Majesty would give but private orders to bis 
ministers to connive a little at their party, and show them 
some indulgence, it might, perhaps, mollify them a little, and 
make them more pliant, though be did not promise that they 

o 2 I'arl. Hist. 238. f liid. 323. 
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would be trusty long to any government." The King said he 
took the advice in good part, and promised to follow it ; — and 
happy would it have been for him if he had so acted, — in- 
stead of throwing himself into the arms of Laud, and for 
nearly twelve years (during which parliaments were inter- 
mitted) doing every thing to irritate and insult that party 
which, growing strong by persecution, deprived him of his 
crown and of his life. 

It was thought that when Buckingham had perished by 
the fanaticism of Felton, Williams might have recovered 
his ascendency ; but this event only added to the power of 
Laud, who was successively made Bishop of London and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and presided both in the Court 
of High Commission and in the Star Chamber. This wrong- 
headed man no doubt persuaded himself that he had no object 
in view but the welfare of the Church and the King, and that 
he was doing God good service by all the cruel measures he 
resorted to. 

Unfortunately for Ihe Church, and fatally for himself, he 
forthwith originated a controversy very similar to that which 
has recently sprung up at Oxford ; but, thank God, the very 
learned and pious Tractarians have neither the power nor the 
wish to enforce their opinions by violent means. The Arch- 
bishop, without being a Eoman Catholic, longed to come as 
near as possible to the doctrines and ceremonies of Eome, 
and issued a number of new regulations with respect to the 
position of the communion-table, the mode of administering 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and other religious rites. 
These Williams considered not only contrary to the spirit of 
the Eeformation, but in violation of ecclesiastical canons and 
the Articles of the Church of England, — and, to oppose them, 
he published a book, entitled " The Holy Table," — pretty 
plainly insinuating that they led to Eomanism, but at the 
same time using Scripture language, and such general argu- 
ments, that his book could not itself be made the subject of 
piosecution.i 

Laud, however, denoimced all who differed from him as 
" Puritans," and eagerly looked out for an opportunity to 
prosecute Williams as their leader. 

There was a suit depending in the episcopal court at Lin- 
coln against some persons who had refused to comply with a 

1 Clarendon says ot it that it displayed "much good learning, but too little gravity 
for a Bishop." 
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prescribed ecclesiastical formality. The Bishop was unwilling 
to proceed to extremities against them, and the prosecutor at 
the trial having called them " Puritans," he said something 
about '• the Puritans being good subjects, and of his knowing 
that the King did not wish them to be hardly dealt with." 
Complaint of this language was immediately brought to Laud, 
and he directed it to be made the subject of an information in 
the Star Chamber — the charge to be, " for spreading false 
news, and disclosing what had passed between the defendant 
and the King, contrary to the oath of a Privy Councillor," — 
and the evidence, " that he had published and misrepresented 
his conversation with the King about indulgence to the Puri- 
tans." As a preliminary step, his name was struck out from 
the list of Privy Councillors. 

Noy was then Attorney General, and filed the information, 
but on looking into the case he was so much ashamed 
of it, that it went to sleep for several years. On his 
death, — at the instigation of Laud, who had in vain tried to 
induce WUliams to recant the doctrines of " The Holy Table," 
and to resign the deanery of Westminster, — it was revived. 
Still there was a difficulty in carrying it through without any 
evidence, — when Sir John Banks, the new Attorney General, 
dexterously and unscrupiilously filed another information 
against the Bishop, imputing to him that he had tampered 
with the King's witnesses in the former suit. 

This was equally unfounded, but, after a trial which lasted 
nine days, the Eight Reverend Defendant was found guilty. 
Archbishop Laud, in pronouncing judgment, hypocritically 
said, "Sorry I am, my Lords, that such a man as my Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln for profession, and sorry that he, being so 
wise, so discreet and understanding a man every way, should 
come to deserve the censure of this Court. When I look upon 
and consider his excellent parts, both of nature and achieved 
unto by study and art ; when I think upon his wisdom, learn- 
ing, agility of memory, and the experience that accompanies 
hira with all those endowments, it puts me to stand." The 
sentence was, that the defendant should pay a fine of 10,000/. ; 
should be imprisoned in the Tower during the King's plea- 
sure ; should be suspended from his ecclesiastical functions tarn 
a leiKficiis quam offidis ; and should be referred over to the High 
Commission Court, there to be further dealt with as his offence 
should deserve. 

Under this judgment he was immediately arrested and carried 
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to the Tower, wliere lie was kept a close prisoner between 
three and four years, till he was released by the Long Parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile he was, in other respects, treated with 
excessive severity. He petitioned that " his fine might be 
taken up by 1000?. yearly, as his estate would bear it;" but 
Kilvert, a pettifogging attorney, and an infamous tool of his 
persecutoi'S, was sent down to Buckden with an immediate ex- 
ecution for the 10,000/., — seized all his furniture, plate, and 
books, — felled his timber, — slaughtered his deer, — sold for five 
pounds pictures which had cost him 400Z., — and continued 
revelling for several years in the palace without accounting for 
the monies he received, or paying any part of the fine. 

Laud, not yet satiated, in the spring of 1639 caused another 
information to be filed against Williams, along with Lambert 
Osbaldeston, one of the Masters of Westminster School, " for 
divulging false news and lies to breed a disturbance between 
the late Lord Treasurer Weston and the Archbishop himself ; 
for giving them nicknames, and for contriving to work the 
Archbishop's ruin." This charge was founded on certain pri- 
vate letters of the defendants, in which they had reflected on 
some of the measures of the Lord Treasurer, and had called 
the Archbishop " the great little man." Being found guilty, 
Feb 1639 *^® Sentence upon the Bishop of Lincoln was, that 
■ he should be fined 5000/. to the King, and 3000/. to 
the Archbishop ; imprisoned during the King's pleasure, and 
acknowledge his fault. He was supposed by his judges to 
be rather leniently dealt with ; for Osbaldeston had a similar 
sentence, with the addition of standing/ in the pillory and having his 
ears nailed to it. 

When it was thought that the ex-Lord Keeper's spirit was 
broken by these proceedings, an offer was made to liberate him 
on his giving up his bishopric and all his preferments in 
England, and taking a bishopric in Ireland. He answered, 
" that it were a tempting of God to part with all he had 
willingly, and leave himself no assurance of a livelihood ; that 
his d6bts, if he came out of the Tower, would cast him into 
another prison ; that he would never hazard himself into a 
condition to beg his bread ; and as to going into Ireland, 
that as he was imprisoned here under the King, he plainly 
saw he should soon be hanged there under the Lord Deputy." ' 

' Racket, part ii. 136. According to Cla- in Ireland there was a man (meaning the 
rendoD — " he had much to defend himself Earl of StrafFoi-d) who would cut off his head 
against the Archbishop here ; but if be was within one mouth." 
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So he resolved to exercise his patience, and wait a better 
day. 

His deliverance arrived much sooner than could then have 
heen expected. The parliament which was assembled 
in the beginning of 1640, upon the Scottish invasion, 
was abruptly dissolved before Williams could apply to it for 
redress ; but the November following was the memorable era 
of the meeting of " the Long Parliament." He now hoped for 
his own liberation, and vengeance on his oppressor. About 
this time he said to Hacket, his biographer, " I am right sorry 
for the King, who is like to be forsaken by his subjects. But 
for the Archbishop, he had best not meddle with me, for all the 
friends he can make will be too few to save him." 

In a few days after the commencement of the session he pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Lords, praying that he might 
be set at liberty, and that a writ of summons might be sent to 
him as a Peer. This was opposed by Finch, the Lord Keeper, 
and by Archbishop Laud ; but the Lords agreed on an address 
to the King in his favour, and sent their own officer, the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Eod, to the Tower to deliver him 
out of custody. He was brought to Westminster forthwith, 
and, in the midst of many congratulations, took his seat on the 
Bishops' bench. 

He could not refrain, at first, from launching out rather vio- 
lently against those who had persecuted him, but after this 
ebullition he conducted himself with moderation ; showing 
himself a friend to the monarchy and the church ; and, were it 
not for the Jesuitical advice which he gave to Charles, about 
assenting to the execution of Straiford, his subsequent conduct 
must be applauded by all parties in the state. Some Peers, to 
whom chiefly he owed his liberation, having spoken with per- 
sonal disrespect of the King, who was still residing at West- 
minster in the full exercise of the royal functions, he sharply 
rebuked them, — pointing out how the use of such language 
was contrary to the duty of good subjects, and was inconsistent 
with all notion of kingly government. They exclaimed, " We 
have conjured up a spirit, and would we could lay him again." 
Clarendon relates, that now preaching before the King in his 
turn as Dean of Westminster, when mentioning the Presby- 
terian discipline, he said, "it was a government only fit for 
tailors and shoemakers and the like — not for noblemen and 
gentlemen," — which giving great scandal to his patrons, "he 
reconciled himself to them by making meiTy with certain 
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sharp sayings of the Court." But the nohle historian had such 
a spite against Williams, that this representation must he 
received with some suspicion.' 

From whatever cause, — the King, pretending to approve of 
his conduct, sent for him one evening, had a conference with 
him that lasted till after midnight, and, as a token of a full 
pardon, ordered the records of all the proceedings against him 
in the Star Chamber to be cancelled. 

To some of his more respectable opponents Williams said, 
" If they had no worse foes than him, they might fear no 
harm, and that he saluted them with the charity of a Bishop ;" 
but when Kilvert, who had behaved so abominably at Buck- 
den, came to crave pardon and indemnity, he said passion- 
ately, " I assure you pardon for what you have done before ; 
but this is a new fault, that you take me to be of so base a 
spirit as to defile myself with treading on so mean a creature. 
Live still by pettyfogging, and think that I have forgotten 
you.'" 

He strongly advised Charles not to assent to the act which 
deprived him of the power of dissolving this parliament at 
pleasure, and which must be considered the foundation of the 
impending revolution. Long before the King's captivity, the 
House of Commons had become unpopular, so that there was 
a strong reaction throughout the nation in his favour ; and if 
he could have called a new parliament he would have been 
safe. 

But Williams's conduct with respect to Strafford cannot be 
defended. In the first place, although the trial for the high 
treason was causa sanguinis, — he contended, contrary to the 
canons and immemorial usage, for the right of the Bishops to 
be present and to vote upon it, and that they ought to exercise 
this light." 

The Bill of Attainder being passed, although he professed 

May, 1641. *° disapprove of it, he agreed to go with three other 

prelates to try to induce the King to assent to it, 

and thus he stated the question : — " Since his Majesty refers 

his own judgment to his Judges, and they are to answer it, if 

" Hist, Eeb. i 536, 542, 548. Stratford of their support ; whereas Hacket 

' Hacket, part ii. gives at full length a very long speech which 

" There is a striking instance of the in- Williams delivered, to prove that the Bishops 

a'^cnracy of Lord Clarendon in relating this on trials for life and death were to sit and 

transaction. He strongly blames Williams vote Hke other Peers. — 3 St. Tr. 823. 2 Pari, 

fur denying the right of the Bishops to be Hist. 732. Inoapitalcases the Bishops always 

present and to vote, — that he might deprive withdraw under protest. 
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an innocent person suffers, — why may he not satisfy his con- 
science in the present matter, since competent Judges in the 
law have awarded that they find the Earl guilty of treason, 
hy suffering the judgment to stand, though in his own mind 
he is satisfied that the party convicted was not criminous ? " 
The other three Bishops, trusting to his learning and expe- 
rience, joined with him in sanctioning this distinction, in 
laying all the blame on the Judges, and in saying that the 
King, with a good conscience, might agree to Strafibrd's 
death. Clarendon mainly imputes Strafford's death to Wil- 
liams's conduct on this occasion, saying that " he acted his 
part with prodigious boldness and impiety." It is stated as 
matter of palliation by others, that Usher, the celebrated 
Archbishop of Armagh, was one of this deputation, and that 
Strafford, although aware of the advice he had given, was 
attended by him on the scafibld, and received from him the 
last consolations of religion. 

Williams now visited his diocese, and tried to put down 
unlicensed preaching, which was beginning to spread formi- 
dably. On his return, being violently attacked in parlia- 
ment for this proceeding, he ably defended himself in a 
conference between the two Houses, held in the Painted 
Chamber. 

While afraid of the displeasure of the popular party, a new 
change of fortune awaited him. It was said he experienced 
almost as many vicissitudes as Marius, Consul toties exulque ; 
ex exide Consul. Instead of being sent to Newgate, as he 
expected by the influence of the Puritans whom he had pro- 
tected, — he was made by the King Archbishop of York, and 
placed, de facto, at the head of the Church of England. Laud, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, was under impeachment in the 
Tower, and the clergy of the establishment looked, as their 
last hope, to him who had been for years persecuted and im- 
prisoned as their enemy. 
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CHAPTEE LX. 

1 CONCLUSION" OF THE LIFE OF LORD KEEPER WILLIAMS. 

"Williams had soatoely taken his seat in the House of Lords as 
A D 3641 Metropolitan when he had to defend the right of his 
order to sit there. A Bill came up from the Com- 
laons to exclude the Bishops entirely from parliament, and to 
disqualify them for all secular employments. When it got 
into committee, he delivered a very long and able speech 
against it, which made such an impression on its supporters, 
that it was allowed to go to sleep for five months." The King 
complimented him. on this occasion, saying, " My Lord, I com- 
mend you that you are no whit daunted with all disasters, 
t)ut are zealous in defending your order." — "Please it' your 
Majesty," replied the 4re7( -bishop, "I am a true Welshman, 
and they are observed never to run away till their general do 
first forsake them. No fear of my flinching whilst your Ma- 
jesty doth countenance our cause." 

But after the fatal attempt of the King to seize the five 
members in the House of Commons, all hope of a peaceable 
settlement was at an end. The cry against the Bishops was 
revived, and it was greatly exasperS,ted by Williams having, 
as Dean of W^estminster, gallantly defended the Abbey against 
a mob who wished to seize the regalia deposited there, and 
having put them to flight by an armed force. The Bishops 
were threatened with personal violence, and were prevented 
from entering the House of Lords. 

Hereupon Williams drew up a protest, addressed to the 
King, which was signed by himself and eleven other Prelates. 
After dwelling upon their privileges as a constituent part of 
the Assembly and one of the estates of the realm, " they 
humbly protest, before his Majesty and the noble House of 
Peers, that, saving unto themselves all their rights and interests 
of sitting and voting in the House at other times, they dare 
not sit or vote in the House of Peers until his Majesty shall 
further secure them from all affronts, indignities, and dano-ers 

» 2 Pari. Hist. ?94. 
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And whereas their fears are not built upon fantasies and con- 
ceits, but upon such gi-ounds and objects as well may terrify 
men of good resolution and much constancy, they do, in all 
duty and humility, protest against all laws, orders, votes, 
resolutions, or determinations, as of themselves null and 
of none effect, which, in their forced and violent absence, 
have already passed, or which, during their forced and vio- 
lent absence, shall hereafter pass, in that most honourable 
House." 

This gave furious offence to the Commons, who imme- 
diately complained of it to the Upper House, — and all the 
twelve Prelates who signed it being arrested, ten of them, 
with the Archbishop of York at their head, were committed 
to the Tower ; the other two, on account of their age and in- 
firmities, being allowed to remain in the custody of the Ser- 
jeant at Arms.^ 

It was an affecting circumstance that the two Archbishops, 
who had so long been foes, were now both in the Tower ; and 
it is recorded, to their honour, that, in a Christian spirit, for- 
getting all past injuries and animosities, they were cordially 
reconciled. They did not personally converse together, that 
they might avoid the suspicion of plots, but they often sent 
each other messages of love and consolation. 

The Commons proceeded with articles of impeachment , for 
high treason against the twelve Bishops, and, afterwards, by 
bill of attainder ; but to construe into high treason a protest 
against the validity of the acts of the assembly of which they 
were members, while they were by violence prevented from 
being present, was too flagrantly unjust even for those times, 
and the proceeding was allowed to drop.^ 

The Bill for excluding the Bishops from sitting in parlia- 
ment now passed the two Houses without farther opposition," 
and the question arose, whether it would receive the royal 
-assent ? Many, who thought they well knew Charles, believed 
that he woidd sooner have resigned his crown and his life 
than sanction such "a heavy blow and great discouragement 
to the Church." What was their horror when, with his free 
assent, the Act became the law of the land ! His reluctance 
is said to have been overciome by the last request of his be- 
loved Henrietta, as he was attending her embarkation for the 
Continent at Dover. She had little respect for Protestant 
Prelates ; she had been persuaded that this concession would 

7 2 ParL Hist. 89a ' 4 St. Tr. 63. » 2 Pari. Hist. 916. 
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SO far gratify the Commons, tliat they would forego their 
other demands ; and she was always more influenced by the 
love of present ease than by a strict adherence to principle, 
or the apprehension of distant consequences. 

Soon after this Williams, and his brethren who had been 
jfay B committed along with him, were liberated ; and it 
i6''2- ' had been well for the reputation of the Parliamentary 
party if Laud, who could no longer be formidable, had been 
included in the order for their discharge. These holy men, 
when at large, found themselves still so much under popular 
odium in the metropolis, that it was necessary for them all to 
make their escape into the country as soon as possible. While 
they lay in prison ballads were composed upon them, and they 
were made the subject of caricatures, for which the English 
were beginning to show a genius. One print, that had a 
great sale, represented the Archbishop of York in his lawn 
sleeves and episcopal robes ; a square cap on his head ; and 
(to celebrate his defence of the Abbey, and his assault on the 
populace) with bandoleers about his neck, a musket on his 
shoulder, and a rest in his hand. By these means he became 
as unpopular as Laud had ever been, and instead of resuming 
possession of the Deanery, he found it necessary to follow 
the King to York, where the royal standard was unfurled, 
and preparations were proceeding for the commencement of 
hostilities. 

He took possession of Cawood Castle, which belonged to 
his see, but he was soon obliged to fly from it in the dead of 
the night. Sir John Hotham and his son, who began the 
civil war, having been proclaimed traitors for refusing to 
admit the King into Hull, made a sally out of that town with 
the design of taking Cawood Castle, where the Archbishop 
was collecting men and provisions for the King's use. News 
was brought, that young Hotham would arrive there by five 
o'clock next morning with a large force, and that he had 
drawn his sword in "a hectoring manner," uttering avow 
that he would cut off the head of the Archbishop for having 
spoken very sharply against his disloyalty. The castle was 
in a ruinous state, and incapable of making any defence. The 
Archbishop, therefore, was obliged to effect his escape a little 
after midnight, with a small band of horsemen and the few 
valuables he could carry with him at so short a warning. He 
meant to seek refuge in his own country, and he set off " with- 
out a sumpter-horse, or any provision ifor his journey, without 
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a change of apparel, and almost witliout money, for all that he 
had been able to raise among his tenants in Yorkshire he had 
sent to the royal treasury." '' 

The following day he met the King beating up for volun- 
teers, and handed over to him the stoutest of his men. 
Having received a royal pass to carry him into Wales, — on 
bended knee, with tears streaming from his eyes, and hearty- 
prayers for a successful issue to the coming contest, he 
kissed his Majesty's hand and bade him adieu, — believing 
that it was for the last time. He journeyed on with a very 
slender retinue, and, notwithstanding the disturbed state of the 
country, after many alarms, safely reached Aberconway, near 
fifty years from the time when he had left the place as a 
stripling. 

The energy of his character continued without abatement. 
He was looked up to with gieat pride by his countrj'men, 
as one of the few Cambrians who had risen to high distinction 
in England, and he animated them with zeal in the royal 
cause. To draw down the blessing of Heaven upon his en- 
deavours, he set all North "Wales on a more earnest practice 
of religion, and ordered that frequent prayers should be put 
up in all churches, with fasting, — and he himself was almost 
daily in the pulpit exhorting his hearers, in their own lan- 
guage, to defend the mitre and the crown. The emulation of 
the great families among each other had made them in- 
different to the public struggle that was now going on, 
but he contrived to unite them all in one common resolution 
to resist any invasion by the parliamentary generals. For 
nothing that he ever did was he so much praised by 
his contemporaries, as for the manner in which he 
put Conway Castle in a state of defence. He found it a ruin, 
but he repaired its walls, threw up important works* to 
strengthen it, victualled it, and collected a stout garrison for 
it, which he saw regularly trained. 

The King, hearing of his exertions, sent him a commission 
signed with his own hand, in which, after much praise be- 
stowed on the Archbishop, and noticing the importance of 
Conway Castle, he says, " Ton having begun at your own 
charge to put the same into repair, we do heartily desire you 
to go on in that work, assuring you that whatsoever monies 
you shall lay out upon the fortification of the said castle, shall 
be repaid unto you before the custody thereof shall be put 

b Hacket, part ii. 208, 210. 
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into any otlier hand than your own, or such as you shall 
recommend."" 

The Archbishop in consequence appointed two of his 
nephews to hold the castle for him ; — but, as we shall see, this 
arrangement was unavailing, and he met with an ungrateful 
return for his military services. 

"While he still enjoyed the royal favour, he repaired to 
Oxford in consequence of a summons to attend his 
Majesty diiringthe sitting of a rival parliament to be 
attempted there. He had now frequent conferences with 
Charles, and gave him some prophetic advice about Cromwell, 
•who was as yet of mean rank, but whom he had known at 
Buckden. Says he, "That Oliver Cromwell, I am fuU sure, 
will turn out the most dangerous enemy your Majesty has. I 
never could make out his religion, but he was a common 
spokesman for sectaries, and maintained their part with stub- 
bornness. He loves none that are morel than his equals. 
Above all that live, I think he is the most mindful of an 
injury. He talks openly that it is fit some shoiild act more 
vigorously against your forces, and bring your person into 
the power of the parliament. He says, 'his general, the Earl 
of Essex, is only half an enemy to your Majesty.' Every 
beast hath some evil properties ; but Oliver Cromwell hath 
the properties of all evil beasts. My humble motion is, either 
that you would win him to you by promises of fair treatment, 
or catch him by some stratagem, and cut him short." All this 
the King received with a smile of incredulity.'' 

The roj'al, in opposition to the republican parliament, 
assembled. Such respect was paid to the last regular statute 
which the King, Lords, and Commons had all assented to, 
That Williams, and other Bishops then at Oxford, did not take 
their places in the mock House of Lords, presided over by 
Lord Keeper Lane." However, the King paid them the com- 
pliment to consult them, — on which occasion Williams made 
him a long speech, particularly complaining of the irregulari- 
ties of the royal army. " Your soldiers," said he, "in their 
march and quarters are very unruly, and lose the people's 
affections everywhere by the oppressions they sustain." He 
lecommended specific measures and concessions, — ■" with in- 

*= Hacket, part ii. 208, 210. rend bench. Hacket says testily, " Oxford 

ii Ibid. 212. wanted not Bishops at this time, but they 

" This seems to have given offence to those were excluded to sit and vote as Peers iu par- 

"svho ought to have constituted the right reve- liament." — X*art ii. 214. 
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demnity to the King's adherents ; for we save a ship witli the 
loss of the goods, not of the passengers : " — thus concluding, 
— " But if your Majesty disdain to go so low, and will not put 
the good of the church and kingdom upon their faith, to which 
misery I fear our sins have brought us, I am ready to run on 
in the common hazard with your Majesty, and to live and die 
in your service." Charles professed to receive this counsel in 
good part, and when Williams took leave, again expressly 
charged him with the care and government of all North 
Wales, — especially of Conway Castle. Under a military es- 
cort he safely returned thither. 

But he was not long allowed to remain in his command. 
The royalist leaders were not satisfied to see a churchman 
sharing their power, and Prince Eupert, alwaj's rash and 
headstrong, was induced to grant a commission to Sir John 
Owen, an officer noted for violence and covetousness, to super- 
sede him. The inhabitants of the surrounding country had 
deposited all their most valuable effects in Conway Castle, and 
the Archbishop had made himseK personally responsible for 
them. When required to resign, he indignantly May 9, 
denied the validity of Euport's commission, and re- ^^*^' 
fused admittance to the new Governor. Sir John Owen 
thereupon surprised the castle by a large military force, and 
scaling the walls and bursting open the gates, he took posses- 
sion of it, with all the ammunition, stores, and property which 
it contained. The Archbishop sent an earnest but respectful 
complaint to the King at Oxford, but could gain no further 
satisfaction than that " it should be considered at more leisure." 
He remonstrated no further, "lest he should say too much," 
but he felt deeply wounded by this great indignity. 

During fifteen months he remained in a state of inactivity, 
hearing of the field of Naseby and the utter ruin of ^^^ ^^^^ 
the royal party. At the end of that period, he en- 
gaged in an affair which has brought some obloquy upon his 
memory. Colonel Milton, a parliamentary officer, who had 
got possession of Chester, marched with a considerable force 
across the Dee, through Flint and Denbighshire, to Conway 
town, and prevailed with the Archbishop to enter into a 
treaty to assist him to take the castle, still held by Sir 
John Owen for the King. The chief condition was, that those 
who had deposited their wealth in the castle, should have 
every thing restored to them which had escaped the rapacity 
of the royalists. The Archbishop then assembled his kin- 
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dred and dependants, marched at their head, and joined 
Colonel Milton's regular troops in assaulting the castle. The 
garrison was so reduced that they could make but a short and 
ineffectual resistance, and the Archbishop was again master of 
the fortress. 

He reconciled this proceeding to his principles of royalty by 
his old casuistry, '^ licet vti alieno peccato." His apologist, ad- 
mitting that " his carriage did not become him to thrust him- 
self in among the assailants," mitigates his misconduct by the 
quotation from Sallust, "bob mmus est turpe sua relinquere qvam 
aliena invadere wjnstnm." ' He was loudly accused of having 
renounced his allegiance and deliberately gone over to the 
rebels : but though the royal cause was then desperate, I 
believe his great object was to be revenged of the insult 
offered to him by Sir John Owen, which had been so long 
rankling in his bosom. 

When he had seen all the property found in the castle 
restored to the right owners, he retired to the house of his 
kinswoman, the Lady Mostyn, at Glodded, in the parish of 
Eglwji-srose, in the county of Carnarvon, where he remained 
till his death. In this retreat he still anxiously listened to the 
news brought him of public aifairs ; and if his loj'alty had 
suffered a short eclipse, it now shone out with fresh lustre. 
When told that the King, pressed by the forces under Fairfax, 
had, by the advice of Monsieur Montreville, secretly fled from 
Oxford, and repaired to the Scottish army before Newark, he 
wrung his hands, saying, " What ! be advised by a stranger, 
and trust the Scots ! then all is lost." He was more and more 
afflicted as he successively heard of his fears being verified by 
the treacherous act of the Scotch army, in delivering up their 
confiding countryman to the parliament, — of his being seized 
by Joyce and the Independents, — of his flight to the Isle of 
Wight, — of the disastrous issue of his negotiations at Newport, 
— of his being made a close prisoner in London, — and of the 
preparations for the unprecedented proceeding of bringing 
him to an open trial. But when the news arrived that Charles 
had been found guilty and doomed to die,— and that the sen- 
tence had actually been carried into execution by striking off 
his head on a scaiFold erected in front of his own palace at 

midday, before hundreds of thousands of his subjects, the 

aged Archbishop fainted away, and vowed that he never 
would take comfort more. 

f Hacket, part ii. 220. 
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He survived rather more than a year, remaining constantly 
in bed, except that every night, as the hall clock struck twelve, 
he rose, and having nothing but his shirt and waistcoat upon 
him, he knelt on his bare knees and prayed earnestly a quarter 
of an hour before he retired to his rest again— obsei-ving the 
season of midnight, because the Scriptures speak of 
Christ's coming to judge the quick and the dead at 
midnight, — and the burthen of his prayer being, " Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly, and put an end to these days of sin and 
misery." He longed for his own deliverance, saying, "I am 
ready for the Lord." 

At last, when his strength was much reduced, he was 
seized with a sharp attack of fever, which carried him off in a 
few hours. When the pangs of death were upon him, after 
the Visitation of the Sick had been twice read over to him, 
and he had received absolution, these w^ords being repeated by 
the priest in his hearing, the Lord he merciful to thee, the Lord 
receive thy soul, — at that instant he first closed his own eyes 
with one hand, and then lifting tip the other, his lips moved, 
and, recommending his spirit to his Eedeemer, he expired. 
His death happened on the 25th of March, the day of his birth, 
— when he completed his sixty-eighth, year. 

Without any very high mental endowments, his extreme 
industry and energy, and a combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances, against the occurrence of which the probabilities were 
incalculable, — raised him to great distinction, and mingled his 
name with transactions of permanent public interest. He will 
always be memorable in English history as the last of a long 
line of eminent ecclesiastics, who, with rare intervals, held for 
many centuries the highest judicial office in the kingdom, 
and exercised a powerful influence over the destinies of the 
nation.^ 

All accounts represent him as very fiery in his temper, by 
which he was betrayed into rash measures, and gave great 
offence,— some, with Lord Clarendon at their head, ascribing 
this to systematic arrogance and imperiousness, — while his 
good-natured secretary explains away his " choler and high 
stomach " by his Welsh blood, asserting that he was speedily 
appeased, and that "there did not live that Christian that 

e Humanly speaking, lucky chances must " Cujus ea vis fuisse ingenii atque animi cer- 

be considered as having chiefly contributed to nitur ut quocunque loco natus esset, in 

his extraordinary elevation, notwithstanding quodcunque tempus incidisset, fortunam ipse 

the application to him of the quotation, slbi facturus videatiu-." 
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hated revenge more tlian he, or that would forgive an injury 
sooner." 

Though grasping wealth with eagerness, he spent it most 
munificently. While he held the Great Seal he was too much 
devoted to the duties of his office to be much given to hospi- 
tality ; but when he retired, one of his detractors says, " he 
lived at Buckden the most episcopal of any of his predeces- 
sors.'"" His house was open to all his neighbours of all 
degrees, lay and spiritual, and when persons of distinction 
were travelling that way he sumptuously entertained them 
and their retinues. He was likewise very charitable to the 
poor, and liberally assisted scholars of merit who were labour- 
ing under pecuniary difSculties, till he could peimanently pro- 
vide for them. 

Although supposed to favour the Puritans, he incurred 
great scandal with that sect by encouraging stage plays. 
He used to have the players down from London to Buck- 
den, — when the hall of the episcopal palace was converted 
into a theatre, where comedies were performed — even on a 
Sunday. CoUier, in his " Annals of the Stage," ' asserts that 
"The Midsummer Night's Dream" was exhibited there on 
Sunday the 27th of September, 1631 ; and others add, that 
on that very day he had held an episcopal ordination, so 
that the play was for the amusement of the young priests and 
deacons. 

It is difficult to get at the truth in such an age of faction ; 
and, at any rate, we must not judge of an individual who 
lived two centuries ago by our own notions of propriety. It 
was long after the Keformation, before there was any essential 
change in manners and customs, and Hacket, — himself a 
Bishop, and a very grave and decent divine, — without making 
any admission, or entering into any specific denial respecting 
these charges, asserts " that Archbishop WiUiams did no more 
in recreating himself with such diversions at Buckden than 
he himself had seen that grave prelate, Archbishop Bancroft, 
do at Lambeth." We must remember that King James's 
" Book of Sports,'' commanding all good Christians and church- 
men to play at football and other such games every Sunday 
afternoon, after having been present at Divine worship, was 
read during the morning service in every church and chapel in 
the kingdom. 

Williams had such a sincere love for the Liturgy of the 

h Sanderson's King James, part ii. p. 50J. i Vol. li. 21. 
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Churoli of England, that lie caused it to be translated into 
Spanish and other foreign languages. He regularly kept up 
religious observances in his family, and at dinner a chapter 
was read in , the English Bible daily by one of the cho- 
risters, and at supper another, in Latin, by one of his gentle- 
men. 

Some accused him'of licentiousness, and it was loudly whis- 
pered that about the time he was made Lord Keeper he had 
an intrigue with the Countess of Buckingham.'' Others would 
have it that he had promised to many her, — that having got 
the Great Seal as her dowry, he refused to perfoim his promise, 
■ — ^and that he was displaced because, " now being come to the 
height of his preferment, hee did estrange himselfe from the 
old Countesse.""" 

Wilson, in his History of King James, seeks to refute all 
these stories, by asserting that Williams was eunuchvs ab utero. 
This is denied by Bishop Hacket, who, however, relates what 
would equally answer the purpose — that while a little boy in 
petticoats, he, along with his playmates, jumped from the 
walls of Conway in a windy day, expecting the wind to 
inflate their clothes, and make a parachute for them ; but that, 
while the rest safely reached the ground, he fell precipitately 
upon a ragged stone, by which he was so mutilated that he 
could never have thought of marriage, and a want of chastity 
could not be imputed to him." 

This statement is, in all probability, correct ; but Williams, 
to avoid the contempt or ridicule which might have fallen 
upon him if it had been known that he had suffered such 
mutilation, carefully concealed it during his lifetime, and 
talked and wrote as if he had been a man of perfect integrity 
both in body and mind." However, being unmarried, — to 
avoid scandal, he kept only men servants in his house. To 
this circumstance his biographers ascribe its dirtiness and its 
disorders, which, they say, are best prevented by female super- 
intendence.'' 

He was a remarkably handsome man ; — " his person proper, 

b This story even reached Scotland. " It the deanery of Westminster, he says, '' being 

was rumoured every quher that hes too grate umnan-ied, and inclining so to continue;" — 

famlliaritie with Buckinghame's mother pro- and his conversation with Prince Charles 

cured him thesse grate favours and prefer- about the courtesan with whom he was in 

ments one a suddaine." — Balfour, ii. 93. correspondence rather indicates a desire that 

m Weldon. he should be considered potentially a liber- 

» Hacket, p. S. tine.— JKta, p. ]76. 

" ^. a. in his letter to Buckingham begging P Hacket. Philips. 
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his countenance comely, his complexion fair and lovely,'' his 
gait so stately that most people mistook it for pride." "■ 

Till he heard of Charles's execution he was merry and 
facetious in adverse as well as prosperous fortune ; but after 
that event, if he would converse with any one, it was only 
respecting the enormous crime of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and 
the other regicides, and inquiring whether the Divine ven- 
geance had not yet overtaken them ? 

Like his great predecessors, Morton and Wolsey, he had 
the sons of the principal nobility — of the Marquess of Hert- 
ford, and the Earls of Pembroke, Salisbury, and Leicester, and 
many other young gentlemen— reared in his family before 
they went to the University. They were taught the classics 
by his chaplains ; they had proper instruction in all manly 
exercises from the officers of his household; and he himself 
read them lectures on logic, and catechised them in religion 
during Lent. 

He affected to rival Wolsey in his princely expenditure on 
public buildings. He repaired and beautified Westminster 
Abbey at his own expense. He rebuilt Lincoln College, 
Oxford, merely because it had been founded by one of his 
predecessors ; and he was a splendid benefactor to St. John's 
College, Cambridge, the place of his education. 

While Lord Keeper he embraced an opportunity of repur- 
chasing his family estate, which he left, though considerably 
burdened with debt, to his nephew and heir, Sir Griffith 
Williams. 

His writings, which are entirely theological, I do not pre- 
sume to criticise. They had long fallen into oblivion, but T 
should think they might now be read with advantage in the 
Tractarian controversy. He was superior in learning and 
acuteness to Laud, whose reputation is owing to the illegal, 
barbarous, unprovoked sentence passed upon him, — as little to 
be palliated as defended, — and the calm, dignified, and cou- 
rageous manner in which he met it, — whereby all his faults, 
and follies, and cruelties were forgotten, and he, who if he had 
been let alone would have sunk into oblivi(m, or remembered 
only for his bigotry and intemperance, is now regarded as a 
martyr and a saint.' 

Williams's printed speeches which have come down to us 

1 This corresponds with his portiaits, all "■ Philips. 

of which that I have seen represent him wear- b u Nothing in his life 

ing a broad-brimmed hat, such as that in Became him like the leaving it." 

which Bradshaw '* bullied." 
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show a vile taste in oratory and composition. They are most 
pedantic, quibbling, and illogical. 

He might have played a great part, first in opposing the 
arbitrary measures of the Court on his dismissal from office, 
and afterwards in checking the excesses of the parliamentary 
party when he was released from the Tower at the meeting of 
the Long Parliament ; but he wanted moderation and firmness 
of purpose ; he could not command the support of his own 
friends, and he was constantly laying himself open to the 
assaults of his antagonists. There is no sufSoient ground for 
Clarendon's censure, that he was "a man of a very corrupt 
nature, whose passions transported him into the most unjusti- 
fiable actions ; " but still less can he be taken for the immacu- 
late character represented by Bishop Hacket, — although it 
speaks loudly for his good qualities, that he so powerfully 
attached to him a man of learning and discernment, who had 
known him most intimately for many years, and who con- 
tinued warmly to defend him after his disgrace, and after his 
death.' 

"Williams was buried in a little Welsh church near Penrhyn, 
where a monument was some years after erected to his memory, 
for which an epitaph was written by the faithful Hacket, — re- 
cording at great length his origin, his accomplishments," and 
his services, — and thus concluding : — 

" Postquam inter tempora luctuosissima 

Satur esset omnium qua? videret et audiret, 

Nee Regi ant Patriai per rabiem perduelllum amplius servire potuit. 

Anno Aetatis 68° expleto Mards 25° qui fuit ei natalis 

Summa fide in Christum, inconcuss^ erya Begem fidelitate 

Animam angina extinctus piissirae Deo reddidit. 

Nee refert quod tantlllum monuraentum in occulto angulo positum 

Tanti viri memoriam servat, 

Cujus virtutes omnium fetatum tempora celebrabunt." 



^ Hacket'a "Scrinia Eeserata, a memorial tion : he malces us always highly pleased with 
offered to the great deservings of John Wil- himself, if not with his hero. Dr. Johnson 
liams, D.D.," is one of tlie most curious says, rattier harshly, " This book is written 
pieces of biography in our language, and with such depravity of genius, and such mix- 
should be studied by all who would thoronghly ture of the fop and the pedant, as has not 
understand the history of the reigns of James I. often appeared." Philips's " Life of Williams," 
and Charles I. Consisting of two folio volumes, written in the beginning of the last century, 
generally bound up together, — what it con- contains little additional information, and is 
tains of Williams is like two grains of wheat a work of very inferior merit, 
in two bushels — (not of chaff) — of various " (Inter alia) " Novem Linguarum The- 
other sorts of grain ;— but it is full of most saunis." He was not like the polyglot Sir 
rare quotations, and of quaint iilustratioTis. William Jones, ignorantof his mother tongue 
The author must have been a man of exten- (Welsh), 
sive learning and most agreeable conversa- 
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CHAPTEE LXI. 

LIFE OF LORD KEEPER COVENTRY FROM HIS BIRTH TILL THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE PROCEEDINGS RESPECTING SHIP MONEY. 

We now come to the life of a steady lawyer, — regularly bred 
to the bar, — by " a mixture of good and evil arts " advancing 
to the highest honours of his profession, — of powerful though 
not brilliant parts, — of great skill in his own science, but 
without any ornamental accomplishments, — unscrupulous 
where any great object was to be gained, yet with tact to 
stop without too much shocking public opinion, — though un- 
aided by principle, knowing how to preserve a certain repu- 
tation for honesty, — uniformly prosperous while living — and 
fortunate in his death. 

The Great Seal having been surrendered up by Lord 

Nov. 1, Keeper Williams, at Foxley, in Wiltshire, remained 

1625. with the King for a few days till he returned to 

Whitehall, and on the 1st of November, 1625, was delivered to 

Sir Thomas Coventry." 

His family is traced to an inhabitant of the city of Coventry, 
who, coming to push his fortune in London in the reign of 
Henry IV., took the name of his native place. He left a son, 
John, who being an eminent mercer rose to be Sheriff in 1416, 
and Lord Mayor of London in 1425. He is much celebrated 
in the Chronicles for his discreet carriage in the struggle which 
took place during his Mayoralty between Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, and Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester,' and 
for having been appointed one of the executors of the famous 
Eichard Whittington, who had risen to be thrice Lord Mayor 
from having had no property in the world but his cat. He 
bought an estate at Cussington, in Oxfordshire, long possessed 
by his posterity. From him was descended Sir Thomas 
Coventry, a very learned Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in the reign of James 1.," who married the heiress of 

» Rot. Pat. 1 Car. 1, p. 24, n. 7. " AppoiTited Jan. 25, 1606. See in Dugd. 

k Ante, Vol. I. p. 290. Or. Jur. p. 91, a curious account of the pro- 
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a family of the name of Jeffreys, settled at Croome, in Wor- 
cestershire. 

Thomas, the Lord Keeper, was their eldest son, and was 
bom there in the year 1678. He was an instance, not so rare 
in former as in more recent times, of the son of a great lawyer 
proving a greater lawyer, although he laboured under the dis- 
advantage of being heir to considerable wealth, both by his 
father's and mother's side. But he showed from infancy uncom- 
mon quickness and vigour of application. He remained under 
the paternal roof with a private tutor till he was fourteen, 
when he was entered a gentleman commoner at Baliol College, 
Oxford. He resided there three years, till he took his Bache- 
lor's degree. He was then removed to the Inner Temple, of 
which his father was a bencher, and he now diligently devoted 
himself to the study of the law. Instead of making acquaint- 
ance with William Shakspeare, or any of Burbage's company of 
players, he attached himself to Sir Edward Coke, then Attor- 
ney-General. To law students and worshippers of his great- 
ness this tyrant of the bar was condescending and kind, car- 
rying them with him to public disputations, directing their 
private reading, and warning them agaiast prepropera praxis as 
well as prepcstera lectio. 

When called to the bar, young Coventry's progress was 
slow but sure. In 1606 his father died, and it was expected 
that he would have retired to the family estates ; but he 
was ambitious, and he continued assiduously to follow his pro- 
fession in the hope of political advancement. 

So great did his reputation become in the course of a few 
years, without the prestige of office, that when Sir „ 
Edward Coke was to be dismissed from the Chief 
Justiceship of the King's Bench, Coventry, only thirty-seven 
years old, was designated by the public voice as his successor. 
Bacon, however, who had then a powerful ascendency, dis- 
liked him for having been protected by Coke, and thus wrote 
to James : — 

" I send a wai-rant to the Lord Chancellor for making forth a writ for a 
new Chief Justice, leaving a blanlc for the name, to he supplied by your 
Majesty's presence ; for I never received your Majesty's express plea- 
sure in it. If your Majesty resolve of Montagu, as I conceive and 



cession on this occasion from Serjeants' Inn dignity march lirst, so that the students of 
to Westminster, when the frightful mistalte the inns of Chancery came last. 
was committed of maldng those of highest 
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wish, it is very material, as these times are, that your Majesty have 
some care that the Recorder succeeding be a temperate and discreet 
man, and assured to your Majesty's service. If your Majesty, without 
too much harshness, can continue the place within your own servants, 
it is best. If not, the man upon whom the choice is liliely to fall (which 
is Coventry) I hold doubtful for your service ; not but that he is a well 
learned and an honest man ; but he hath been, as it were, bred by Lord 
Coke, and seasoned in his ways." '^ 

Montagu was appointed Chief Justice ; and Coventry con- 
triving to make it understood that, however much he re- 
spected the learning of his old master, he could not but 
lament his recent popular courses, was permitted to succeed 
as Eecorder of London. An adhesion to ancient friendships, 
and a recollection of benefits received, do not seem in those 
days to have stood much in the way of promotion. 

Having lost his first wife, who was of an ancient Worces- 
tershire family, he now married " the widow of a citizen, 
— lovely, young, rich, and of good fame." " We may re- 
present his happiness,'" says his biographer, " in nothing 
more than this, that London had first given him the hand- 
sel of a place both honourable and , gainful, together with 
a wife as loving as himself was uxorious, and of that 
sort which are not unaptly styled housewives ; so that these 
two drew diversely, but in one way, and to one and the 
self-same end,— he in the exercise of his profession — she 
in the exercise of her domestic : for they that knew the dis- 
cipline of their house aver, that he waved that care as a con- 
tiguous distraction to his vocation, and left her only as a 
helper to manage that charge which best suited to her con- 
versation." ' 

Coventry so rapidly got rid of all suspicion of favouring 
Sir E. Coke, that on the 14th of March in the following year 
he was made Solicitor-General ; and two days after, going 
down to Theobald's to be presented to the King, he received 
the honour of knighthood. 

He was counsel for the Crown on the trial of the Somer- 
sets for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, and in all the 
state prosecutions which followed for some years ; but either 
from his own inclination, or the jealousy of the King's Ser- 
jeant and the Attorney-General, he did not act a con- 
spicuous part in any of them. Nevertheless he 
managed not only to enjoy favour while Lord Bacon was Chan- 

d Bac. Works, vi. 131. ° MS. Life of Lord Coventry in the British Museum. 
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cellor, but, on the disgrace of that great statesman, in which 
Yelverton the Attorney-General shared, to intrigue himself 
into the office of Attorney-General. 

His great object was quietly to nurse his fortune. He de- 
voted himself to the dischai'ge of his professional duties, and 
to gaining the good graces of all those who might serve 
him. He not only cultivated Buckingham assiduously, but 
supported the new Lord Keeper "Williams in the Court of 
Chancery, and tried to veil his deficiencies in legal acquire- 
ments, till it was evident that the Bishop's oificial career was 
drawing to a close. The Great Seal being then within his 
own grasp, it would perhaps have been too much to have ex- 
pected that he should not, by a few winks and shrugs, and 
stories of the Welshman's towering passions and ludicrous 
blunders, seek to precipitate his fall. 

The only public prosecution I find him conducting while 
Attorney-General, was that against Edward Floyde, for slan- 
dering the King and Queen of Bohemia. This case has been 
grossly misrepresented or misunderstood, and I am glad of 
an opportunity to explain it. It has been often cited as an 
instance of the abusive exercise of parliamentary privilege, 
whereas it was an instance of parliamentary impeachment. 
Floyde, a Catholic barrister, having said, " I have heard that 
Prague is taken; and Goodman Palsgrave, and Goodwife 
Palsgrave, have taken to their heels and run away, and, as I 
have heard, Goodwife Palsgrave is taken prisoner," — the 
Protestant zeal of the country was very much excited, and 
the House of Commons, whose powers were as yet very unde- 
fined, took the case up as a fit subject of impeachment, and 
contended that they had judicial criminal jurisdiction as much 
as the Lords. They never pretended that any offence had 
been given to their body, or to any member of it ; but they 
alleged that a public crime had been committed, of which 
they had cognizance. Floyde was accordingly " impeached 
before the Commons in Parliament assembled," and the words 
being proved, a heavy sentence was passed upon him. He 
appealed to the King, who next morning sent to the Commons 
to inquire on what precedents they grounded their claim to 
judge offences which did not concern their privileges, and by 
what reasoning it could be shown, that a court which did not 
receive evidence upon oath, could justly condemn a prisoner 
who assorted his innocence. This led to a conference be- 
tween the two Houses, the Lords contending that their judi- 

VOL. III. P 
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oature was trenolied upoii — and tlie leaders of the Commons 
finding that this new pretension could not be supported, it 
Was agreed that Floyde should be impeached before the Lords, 
— an entry being made in the Journals to soften the defeat, 
" that his trial before the Commons should not prejudice the 
rights of either House." 

Coventry now conducted the prosecution at the bar of the 
House of Lords, not as Attorney-General, but as manager for 
the Commons. He stated the case with moderation, and proved 
it by certain written depositions which he read. The defendant 
having been heard, he was found guilty nemine dissentiente. 

Coventry then came to the clerk's table, and recapitulating 
his oifence, prayed judgment against him, whereupon sen- 
tence was pronounced, " That he should be incapable to bear 
arms as a gentleman, — that he should ever be held infamous, 
and his testimony not taken in any court or cause, — that he 
should be set on a horse's back at Westminster Hall, with his 
face to the horse's tail, and holding the tail in his hands, with 
papers on his head and breast declaring his offence, — ^that he 
should ride to the pillory in Cheapside, there to stand two 
hours on the pillory, and be branded on the forehead with the 
letter K., — that he should on a subsequent day be whipped 
from the Fleet to Westminster Hall, at the cart's tail, and 
then stand on the pillory there two hours, — that he should 
be fined in the sum of 6000'., — and that he should be impri- 
soned in Newgate during life." So shocked were the Lords 
AD 1626 themselves with this inhuman punishment, that they 
made a standing order, " That in future when upon 
any person prosecuted before the House being found guilty, 
judgment shall not be given till a future day, that time maybe 
taken to consider thereof." Still upon this occasion, the Lords 
were acting in the exercise of their power of trying com- 
moners for misdemeanours on the acci:sation of the Commons, 
and there is no pretence for citing the case to throw odium 
Upon parliamentary privilege. ' 

f 2 St. Tr. 1153. The sentence is happily grounded on his attaclc upon me ; but yet, on 

ridiculed by Sheridan, who said of a person account of his general character and conduct, 

who had published a pamphlet against him — and as a warning to others, I would merely 

" I suppose that Mr. thinks I am angry order him to be publicly whipped three 

with him ; but he is mistaken, for I never times ; to be placed in the pillory four 

harbour resentment. If his punishment de- times ; to be coniined in prison seven years ; 

pended ou me, I would show him that the and then, as he would enjoy freedom the 

dignity of my mind is superior to all vindic- more, after so long a confinement, I would 

live feelings. Far should I be from wishing have him transported for the remainder of 

to inflict a capital punishment upon him his life." — 2 John TayU)r's Records, 174. 
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Buckinghain liad found it difficult to get rid of Williams as 
Lord Keeper in the latter end of James's reign, but he held 
the Crown in his pocket on the accession of " Baby Charles." 
Sir Henry Hobart, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
who was first thought of for the Great Seal, having shown 
some symptoms of independence, the dictator resolved to 
give it to the discreet Coventry, on whom he thought he 
might implicitly rely. He accordingly wrote him an offer 
'' to step into the shoes of my Lord of Lincoln," — giving him 
time to consider of it. Mr, Attorney returned an answer, in 
which he declares that he had undergone a sharp conflict and 
perplexity of thoughts in measuring his fitness for such pro- 
motion, but concludes by expressing the dutiful resolution, 
" to lay himseKin all humility and submission at the feet of 
his Sovereign, to dispose of him as should seem best to his 
own princely wisdom and goodness," which, says he, " if it 
be that way as your Grace told me his Highness did incline, 
I shall dutifully obejs and faithfully undergo it, my hope 
being that God and the King's Majesty will bear with my 
infirmities, and accept my true heart and willing endeavour." 

Before his formal appointment, when his approaching ele- 
vation was known. Lord Bacon, now living in retirement in 
his chambers in Gray's Inn, applied to him to provide for an 
old dependant who had been cast awaj' like his master, and 
was now in great straits. Coventry's refusal is unfeeling and 
discreditable. After adverting to Bacon's polite compliment 
on his elevation, and declaring " his unaptness to so great 
an employment, nothingtheless his submission to stand in 
that station where his Majesty will have him," he says, — "as 
for the request you make for your servant, though I protest I 
am not yet engaged by promise to any, because I held it too 
much boldness towards my Master, and discourtesy towards my 
Lord Keeper, to dispose of places while he had the Seal ; yet 
in respect I have some servants, and some of my kindred apt 
for the place you speak of, and have been already so much 
importuned by noble persons when I lately was with his Ma- 
jesty at Salisbury, as it will be hard for me to give them all 
denial ; I am not able to discern how I am able to accom- 
modate your servant ; though for your sake, and in respect 
of the former knowledge myself have had of the merit and 
worth of the gentleman, I should be most ready and willing 
to perform your desire, if it were in my power." How 
different from this heartless civility would have been his 

p 2 
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reply to a wortKless courtier basking in the stmsliine of court 
favour ! 

The new Lord Keeper was appointed by patent, whereby 
he was empowered " to hear, examine, and determine such 
causes, matters, and suits as shall happen to be, as well in the 
Chancery as in the Star Chamber, like as the Chancellor of 
England might and was accustomed to do." The Close EoU 
of this year is lost, and I find no account of the delivery of the 
Great Seal to him by the King, or of his installation. 

He set to work very assiduously in the Court of Chancery, 
and there were many re-hearings before him, — as he was con- 
sidered an accomplished Equity lawyer, and so little confi- 
dence could be placed in the skill of his right reverend pre- 
decessor. He is said to have behaved with great modera- 
tion, always speaking of Williams respectfully, reversing as 
seldom as possible, and under colour of some fresh evidence, 
or of some new point being taken before him. 

" At his first accession to the Seal he found 200 causes in 
the paper ready for hearing, all which (with such as fell in 
the way) he determined within the year, so that the clients of 
the Court did not languish in expectation of the issue of their 
causes." ^ 

But although he was allowed to be an able Judge, it is 
plain that the jurisdiction of the Court was still in a very un- 
settled state. We have a report of one of the earliest cases 
before him, showing that, while he decided legal rights him- 
self, — when difficult questions of equity arose, he sent a case 
to the common-law Judges." 

A commission was issued to Sir Julius Csesar, Master of the 
Rolls, and others, to assist him in hearing causes ; but unless 
at the commencement of his judicial career, he had no dis- 
traction from parliaments, and he himself did the great bulk 
of the business of the Court. 

In his second term he took his place on the woolsack, and 
was obliged to watch over a short but stormy session.' 

One reason of Charles I.'s dislike of Parliaments may have 
Feb. 6, been his repugnance to speaking in public, from the 
1626. hesitation in his utterance. At the opening of his 

e MS. Life of Lord Covemrie in the British for the Court of Chancery and the House of 

Museum. Lords both met punctually at eight o'clock in 

h See Farmer v. Compton, Chancery Re- the moming. The Commons assembled at 

ports in reign of Charles L, p. 1. the same hour, — never sitting later than 

> At this time the judicial and political twelve, and giving the afternoon to corn- 
duties of the Lord Chancellor clashed much, mittees. 
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second parliament, lie merely said that lie hated long speeches, 
and was not a very good hand at speaking, and therefore he 
meant to bring in the old custom which many of his predeces- 
sors had used, that my Lord Keeper should explain the royal 
will. 

The Lord Keeper, going through the usual form of con- 
ferring with the King, as if taking instructions from him at 
the moment, then made a long and elaborate oration. The 
practice of taking a text of Scripture for a theme, which we 
have so often noticed, had now fallen into desuetude, and, I 
believe, was never adopted by lay Chancellors. Coventry, 
having dwelt much upon the use of parliaments, proceeded to 
an eulogium on the new Sovereign, " who doth strive whether 
he should be accounted major or melior, a greater King or a 
better man," justly complimenting him on "his daily and 
unwearied access to this House before his access to the 
Crown, and his gracious readiness in all conferences of im- 
portance." ^ Then came a declaration of his Majesty's good 
intentions during his future reign. " For his Majesty doth 
consider that the royal throne on which God, out of his mercy 
to us, hath set him, is the fountain of all justice, and that 
good laws are the streams and rills by which the benefit and 
iise of this fountain is dispersed to his people. And it is his 
Majesty's care and study that his people may see, with comfort 
and joy of heart, that this fountain is not dry." "" 

Coventry was not yet a Peer, and he acted only as Speaker 
in putting the question, without taking a share in the de- 
bates ; but he must be considered responsible for the mea- 
sures of the government as far as law was concerned, and 
they were very unfortunate. The Commons were incensed 
by the trick of trying to disqualify Sir Edward Coke and seve- 
ral of the popular leaders, by. nominating them Sheriffs of 
their counties." 

The same policy was pursued, with the like effect, in the 
Upper House. Buckingham, dreading the disclosures which 

1* Notwithstanding the errors into which "> 2 Pari. Hist 39. 

Charles was led when he came to the throne, n j jjave often thought that it must have 

it is impossible not to admire his amiable and been an amusing spectacle at the Bucks 

praiseworthy demeanour during his father's assizes, to see the great Ex-Chief Justice witli 

lifetime. The.Tournalsof theHouse ofLords his white wand attending the Judges, who 

show that he was constant in his attendance must have found it very convenient, if they 

there, and he seems to have been ever anxious were puzzled by any point of law which 

to quiet all disputes, and to do a good turn io arose, to take the opinion upon it of the 

every body High Sheriff. 
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might be made respecting his Spanish negotiations by the 
Earl of Bristol, a writ of summons was not sent to that noble- 
man ; and on this being complained of as a breach of privi- 
lege, the Lord Keeper accompanied the writ with a mandate, 
that " his Lordship's personal attendance should be forborne." 
Bristol insisting on his right to take his seat as a Peer, the 
Attorney-General was directed to exhibit articles of impeach- 
ment against him for high treason, and he was committed to 
the Tower. But these violent proceedings only irritated both 
Houses the more. The Commons impeached Buckingham, 
and the Lords showed no disinclination to listen to the 
charges against him. Notwithstanding an urgent letter 
of the King to the Speaker of the House of Commons to 
hasten the supply, they there talked only of grievances ; and 
Clement Coke, Sir Edward's eldest son, said, " it was better 
to die by an enemy than to suffer at home." 

By the Lord Keeper's advice both Houses were summoned 
to attend the King at Whitehall, — when the King gently, and 
the Lord Keeper bitterly, reproached them for their refractoiy 
conduct. The latter was particularly severe upon the Com- 
mons for the language they had permitted Clement Coke to 
hold among them. ■ — ■ dwelt upon their unfounded charges 
against the IDuke of Buckingham, — and went through all their 
proceedings since the commencement of the session, which, 
he said, showed an entire forgetfulness of duty." The King at 
parting, no doubt prompted by Coventry, plainly intimated to 
them that, as parliaments were altogether in his power for 
their calling, sitting, and dissolution, if they were not more 
submissive he must govern without them.p 

A curious constitutional question arose a few days after, 
which very much perplexed the Lord Keeper, and remains to 
this day undetermined. The Earl of Bristol, in his defence, 
relied upon communications which had passed between him 
and the King when Prince at Madrid, and to prove these pro- 
posed to call the King himself as a witness. The Lord Keeper 
gave it as his opinion, that the Sovereign cannot be examined 

° One complaint which he makes sliows Mb signet ofHce, and commanded his officers 

how searching the inquiries were which the not only to produce and show the records, 

popular leaders were now disposed to instt- but their books and private notes which they 

tute, and excuses the warrants of Secretaries made for his Mfyesty's service. This hia 

of State to open letters at the Post Office. Majesty holds as insufferable as it was in 

" Your committees have presumed to examine former times imusuaL" 

the letters of secretaries of state, nay his own P 2 ParL Hist. 60. 
(the King's), and sent a general warrant to 
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in any judicial proceeding tinder an oath, or without an oath, 
as he is the fountain of justice, and since no wrong may be 
imputed to him, the evidence would be without temporal 
sanction. On the other side they pointed out the hardship of 
an innocent man being deprived of his defence by the heir to 
the Crown becoming King, and urged that substantial justice 
ought to be paramount to all technical rules. 

A proposal was made which could not be resisted, that the 
Judges should be consulted, — and two questions were pro- 
pounded for their consideration : 1. " Whether, in case of trea^ 
son or felony, the King's testimony was to be admitted or 
not ? " 2. " Whether words spoken to the Piince, who is after 
King, makes any alteration in this case?" But when the 
Judges met on a subsequent day, the Lord Chief Justice de- 
clared that his Majesty, by his Attorney-General, had informed 
them that, " not being able to discern the consequence which 
might happen to the prejudice of his crown from these general 
questions, his pleasure was that they should forbear to give an 
answer thereto." "^ 

The Lord Keeper further increased the irritation in the 
Lords by committing to the Tower the Earl of Arundel, Earl 
Marshal, for marrying, without the King's consent, his son 
to a daughter of the Duke of Lennox, allied to the royal 
family. The Lords voted his imprisonment pending the 
session an infringement of their privileges, and refused to 
proceed with any business till he was restored to liberty. 
This interposition was a heavy blow to the Court, as he held 
five proxies, which he was resolved to use in favour of Bristol 
and against Buckingham. 

Seeing that all threats and violent measures were unavail- 
ing to sway the parliament, the usual resolution of the Stuarts 
under such circumstances was taken — of an abrupt dissolution. 
The Lords so far sympathised with the Commons, that, hear- 
ing of what was intended, they petitioned the King for a short 

^ I humbly apprehend that the Sovereign, as evidence in the Court of Chancery. — 

if so pleased, might he examhied as a wit- Abigny v. Clifm-d, Hob. 213. But Willis, 

ness in any case civil or criminal, hut must he C.B., stated that in every other case the 

Bwom, although there would be no temporal King's certificate had been refused. — Omi- 

sanction to the oath.— See 2 Eol. Ah. 686. cimnd v. Barker, Willis, 650. In the Berke- 

" King James I. yielded testimony in many ley Peerage case before the House of Lords in 

things in the Countess of Exeter's case;" 1811, there was an intention of calllngGeorge 

whether sworn does not appear. — fltids. IV., then Prince Regent, as a witness, and I 

Treatise an Star Chamber, 2 Coll. Jur. 206. believe the general opinion was that he 

The simple certificate of King James I. as to might have been examined, but not without 

what had passed in his hearing, was received being swom. 
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delay. His answer, the Lord Keeper being at his elbow, was, 
" No, not of one minute." ■■ 

Angry recriminations were circulated through the country, 

AD 1628 ^'ider the titles of " The King's Seasons for dissolv- 
ing Parliament," and " The intended Eemonstrance 
of the Commons." The Earls of Bristol and Arundel, with the 
popular leaders of the Commons, were imprisoned by order of 
the King in Council. An attempt was now made to commit in 
the King's name, without specifying any offence ; and if it had 
succeeded, " Lettres de cachet " would have been established 
in England. 

But the exhausted state of the Exchequer on this, as on many 
other occasions during the seventeenth century, proved the 
safeguard of our liberties. Buckingham's inglorious expedi- 
tion to the Isle of Ehe caused a lavish expenditure, which all 
the irregular modes of raising money resorted to were unable 
to supply. The Lord Keeper was so imprudent as to sanction 
an attempt directly to impose new duties on merchandise by 
proclamation ; but this being a palpable attempt to violate ex- 
isting statutes, and not to evade them, — even the Judges 
declared it to be illegal. At last, in the beginning of 1 628, 
such was the want of money, that no expedient remained but 
the calling of a fresh parliament. As a slight concession to 
public opinion, the gaols were all cleared of their patriotic 
inmates ; but the obstinacy of the King was not subdued, and 
he was not prepared to lower his pretensions. 

On the first day of the session he said to the two Houses, 
— " Should yoii not do your duties in contributing what the 
state at this time needs, I must, in discharge of my conscience, 
use those other means which God hath put in my hands to 
save that which the follies of other men may otherwise hazard 
to lose ;" and the Lord Keeper concluded a long oration with 
these words : " Therefore, so resolve of your supplies that 
they may be timely and sufScient, sorting the occasion : your 
aid is lost if too little or too late, and his Majesty is resolved 
that his aifairs cannot permit him to expect it overlong. This 
way of parliamentary supplies, as his Majesty hath told you, 
he hath chosen not as the only way, but as the fittest ; not be- 
cause he is destitute of others, but because it is most agreeable 
to the goodness of his own most gracious disposition, and to the 
desire and weal of his people. If this be deferred, necessity 

' 2 Pari. Hist. 193. 
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and the sword of the enemy make way for others. Eememher 
his Majesty's admonition; I say, remember it."' 

To the intelligence, moderation, and firmness of this parlia- 
ment we are mainly indebted for the liberty we now enjoy. 

A sufficient aid being -voted, but not definitively, — the sub- 
ject of arbitrary imprisonment was taken up by the two Houses, 
and many conferences were held between them, in which Sir 
Edward Coke displayed the fire of youth with the wariness of 
age.' Pym, in spite of his minute subdivisions, gained the 
admiration of the House and of the country by his energy, and 
laid the foundation of that reputation which shone out with 
such splendour in the Long Parliament. Wentworth, still a 
patriot, showed what ascendency he could give to whichever 
side he espoused. 

A plan was laid to put an end to these discussions by calling 
the two Houses before the King, and making a declaration to 
them of the King's respect for liberty. Accordingly the Lord 
Keeper, in his presence, said, " He holdeth Magna CTiarta, and 
the other six statutes insisted upon for the subjects' liberty, to 
be all in force, and assures you that he will maintain all his 
subjects in the just freedom of their persons and safety of their 
estates, and that he will govern according to the laws and sta- 
tutes of this realm, and that you shall find as much security in 
his Majesty's royal word and promise as in the strength of any 
law ye can make, so that hereafter ye shall never have cause to 
complain." 

The answer to this speech was "the Petition of Eight,'' 
Wentworth exclaiming, sarcastically, " Never parliament 
trusted more in the goodness of their King, so far as regardeth 
ourselves ; biit we are ambitious that his Majesty's goodness 
may remain to posterity." A statutable recognition was re- 
quired of the illegality of raising money in the shape of loans, 
or by any other contrivance, without the authority of parlia- 

' Rusb. i. 47?. 2 Pari. Hist. 221. or improve any thing, because he hath no 

' Yet he sometimes discoursed as if com- certain estate ; ergo, to make men tenants at 

menting on a section of Littleton. He says will of their liberties, destroys all industry 

that an Englishman hath and ought to have and endeavours whatsoever; and so much for 

a fee in his liberty, and not a mere tenancy these six principal reasons: — 
at will; "for no tenant at will will support 

I A re ipsa, \ 

A minore ad majus, I t„ t Honour, 

Aremediis, I ° I Profit, 

From the extent and universality, [ g 1 Security, 

From the indefiniteness of the time, | »^ ( Industry." 

A fine. 1 
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ment ; of commitments by the King, without stating a suffi- 
cient cause ia the warrant ; of quaxtering soldiers in private 
houses; and of trying soldiers, mariners, and their acoom- 
plioes, in time of peace, by martial law. 

, Coventry assisted in aU the shifts and contrivances by which 
Charles attempted to evade giving an unqualified assent to this 
act, but stood by his side, when he at last, with his own Hps, 
pronounced the words, " Soit droit fait come il est ddsire," 
amidst the plaudits of all present, followed by unbounded 
rejoicings throughout the nation." 

The good understanding, however, was of short duration, 
for the King, receiving very bad advice from Coventry and 
other courtiers, insisted on his authority to levy tonnage and 
poundage by his prerogative alone ; and the Commons re- 
sumed with fresh ardour the impeachment of Buckingham. 
To put an end ' to these proceedings, the King came to the 
House of Lords one morning at nine o'clock, without his 
crown or his robes,-^the Peers likewise being unrobed. 
Mounting the throne, he ordered the Black Eod to summon 
the Commons, who had met at eight, and were framing a 
remonstrance to remind him that by the Petition of Eight he 
was precluded from levying duties on merchandise without the 
previous consent of parliament. 

When they had come to the bar he made a speech, trying to 
explain away the Petition of Eight, which, he said, he had been 
told would not interfere with his lawful prerogative ; and he 
insisted on his inherent and hereditary title to tonnage and 
poundage. He then gave the royal assent to the subsidy and 
other Bills which had passed, and the Lord Keeper, by his 
orders, prorogued the parHament." 

Coventry's conduct during the session had given so much 
satisfaction to the Court, that he was now raised to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Coventry, of Aylesborough, in the county 
of Worcester. 

A few weeks after, his position was considerably altered by 
the assassination of Buckingham, to whom he owed his eleva^ 
tion ; —and, till the apostasy and rise of Wentworth under a 
new name, which followed after no long interval, he was him- 
seK the most influential adviser of the Crown. Unhappily, 
instead of checking Charles's arbitrary propensities, he zea- 
lously encouraged and abetted them. 

In the beginning of the following year the same parliament 

" 2 Pari. Hist. an. » 2 Pari. Hist. 
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re-assembled; but all confidence in the sincerity of Charles, 
and the honestj- or prudence of the Lord Keeper and ja„. 20, 
his other ministers, was gone, by the disgi-aceful i'*'^"- 
artifice resorted to of circulating, as by authority, copies of the 
Petition of Eight, with the evasive answer to it -which had first 
been pronounced. 

The Lord Keeper was strongly suspected of being the author 
of this ju-oceeding : and a duect attack was made upon him 
along -with the Barons of the Exchequer, for having decided 
in their Coui-ts that tonnage and poundage might be lawfully 
levied withoiit an act of paiiiament. Chai-les, when it was too 
late, tried to conciliate, by declaring that he did not challenge 
tonnage and poundage as a right, and that he was willing 
that an act should pass to confer them upon liim. The 
Commons threatened to punish the ofiicers who had levied 
these duties unlawfully, — when Secretary Cook declared that 
the King would not sepai-ate the obedience of his servants fiom 
his own acts, nor suffer them to be punished for executing his 
commands. 

This led to the famous resolutions, " that whosoever shall 
advise the taking of tonnage and poundage, not being gi-anted 
by parKament, shall be reputed a capital enemy to this king- 
dom and government ; and that whatever merchant or other 
pei-sou shall pay tonnage and poundage, not being granted by 
parliament, shall be reputed a beti'ayer of the liberties of 
England." ' 

Finch, the Speaker, refusing to put the resolutions, and 
wishing to leave the House, wa* forcibly held in the chair till 
they were canied. Meanwhile the King was in the House 
of Lords, impatient to put an end to these proceedings by a 
dissolution, and (the Loixi Keeper standing by his side) he 
ordered the Usher of the Black Eod to summon the Commons 
to attend his Majesty at the bar forth%vith. This ofScer went, 
■with the emblem of his office in his hand, and knocked at the 
door of the House of Commons, but was baned out, and 
obliged to report on his return that he could not procure ad- 
mittance. The Captain of the Guai-d, in a little time, was 
ordered to break the door open ; but going for that pui-pose, he 
found that the Commons had adjourned. On the day of the 
adjournment the King again went to the House of Lords ; and 
the Lord Keeper, without asking the attendance of the Com- 
mons, dissolved the Parliament. 
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This was the last time that Coventry ever appeared in the 
House of Lords ; for an interval followed of near twelve years 
without a Parliament, and before another met he was snatched 
away from the impending troubles. 

A settled resolution was now formed to establish despotism 
in England, and, but for the formidable insurrection which 
broke out in Scotland, there is scarcely a doubt that the 
scheme would have succeeded, and that " parliament" would 
have been read of in our history as an obsolete institution, 
showing that our ancestors were free. I must consider Lord 
Keeper Coventry the most culpable of the conspirators, al- 
though, from the wariness of his nature and the mediocrity of 
his talents, he has escaped the full measure of indignation 
which his conduct deserved. Charles himself was an absolutist 
par metier (as Frederick the Great said of himself), and, con- 
sidering the notions of Divine right which he inherited from 
his father, and which were assiduously inculcated by the mi- 
nisters of religion around him, we need not wonder that after 
the three attempts he had made to hold parliaments, his con- 
science was satisfied- with the conviction that, being useless 
and mischievous, they might be safely superseded by preroga- 
tive. Laud, a narrow-minded priest, looked with such horror 
upon the Puritans, that he mixed up their love of freedom 
with their dislike of episcopacy, and might excusably think 
that he was promoting both the temporal and spiritual in- 
terests of the community by assisting in obtaining supreme 
power for the pious Head of the Church. Strafford, with great 
genius, had been educated only as a country gentleman, and 
passing, with the zeal of a renegade, from the popular to 
the prerogative side, he perhaps incurred less moral blame 
than if he had been regularly trained in a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the laws and constitution of his country. Noy, the 
Attorney General, and Littleton, the Solicitor General, who 
had gone over along with him, thought they were little to 
blame while they imitated the example and received the warm 
applauses of the head of their profession, — a Peer of par- 
liament and in possession of the Great Seal. Lord Coventry 
had not even the poor apology set up for Lord Bacon, that he 
was acting under the uncontrollable influence of an im- 
perious minister. After the death of Buckingham, Charles 
thought for himself, and was open to any advice that might 
be offered to him by any of his counsellors. There cannot 
be a doubt, therefore, that Coventry might have interposed 
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effectively to deprecate the unconstitutional, illegal, cruel, 
and oppressive measures wMch were now resorted to ; but, 
instead of this, in a cool, quiet, and cunning manner he sug- 
gested them, he executed them, and he defended them. 
Thinking that a time of retribution might possiblj' arrive, 
he studied, as far as he could, to avoid the appearance of 
taking a prominent part at the council-table or in the Star 
Chamber ; but his were the orders, his were the proclamations, 
his were the prosecutions, and his were the sentences which 
marked the next eleven years of arbitrary rule, and which, if 
he had succeeded in his enterprise, might have made him be 
celebrated as another Eichelieu. 

As soon as parliament was dissolved the popular leaders of 
the House of Commons were summoned before the Council, 
and being examined by the Lord Keeper respecting their 
conduct at the conclusion of the session — particularly in 
keeping the Speaker in the chair, and forcing him to put 
the question on the resolution against taxing without the 
authority of parliament, — they were all committed to prison 
by warrants which did not express the cause of commit- 
ment. The legality of such warrants had been denied ; and if 
they could be established, a great step was gained, for there- 
after no redress could be obtained by an appeal to the ordinary- 
legal tribunals. 

Some apprehension was entertained respecting the fii-mness 
of Sir Eandolph Crew, the Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, a very learned lawyer, who had gone considerable 
lengths in supporting the measures of the Government, but 
was supposed not to be entirely free from principle, or the 
dread of the House of Commons, if there should ever be another 
parliament. He was therefore unceremoniously dismissed from 
his office by the Lord Keeper, and Sir Nicholas Hyde, in whom 
the event showed that entire confidence was rightly placed, 
was appointed his successor. 

The Lord Keeper then directed certain questions to be put 
to the Judges, with the view of for ever extinguishing freedom 
of speech in parliament, and subjecting refractory members to 
the jurisdiction of the King's Judges for their words and con- 
duct as representatives of the people. These venerable sages, 
who it is contended ought constitutionally to have been con- 
sidered the arbiters of parliamentary privileges, unanimous- ly 
returned for answer, " that freedom of speech only extends to 
things debated in parliament in a parliamentary course, and that 
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a parliament man, committing an offence against the King or 
Council in parliament, not in a parliament way, may be 
punished for it after the parliament ended ; for the parliament 
shall not give privilege to any one contra morem parliamentarium 
exceeding the bounds of his place and duty," — whereof the 
Courts were necessarily to be the sole judges.^ 

Writs of habeas corpus were sued out in vain, and Sir John 
Eliot and others were convicted and sentenced for what they 
had done in the House of Commons. No writ of error could 
then be brought, as parliament was not allowed to sit ; bnt 
the judgment was reversed after the death of Lord Coventry 
and many years after the defendants had suffered the punish- 
m.ent so unjustly inflicted upon them." 

In Chambers's case, the Lord Keeper was supposed to show 
commendable moderation for those times. The defendant, an 
eminent Turkey merchant, being required to pay exorbitant 
duties on goods not imposed by parliament, had the temerity 
to say that " merchants are in no part of the world so screwed 
as in England, and that in Turkey they had more encourage- 
ment." Being prosecuted in the Star Chamber for this sedi- 
tious speech, he was of course found guilty, and Laud and 
several others were for fining him 3000Z. ; but the Lord Keeper 
mildly proposed IbOOL, and the fine was at last fixed at 2000L, 
the defendant likewise being ordered to read an acknow- 
ledgment of his great offence, dictated by the Attorney- 
General.'' 

In the next case, which was a prosecution against Dr, 

AD 1630 -A-lexander Leighton, a Scotch divine, for slandering 
prelacy, there was no division of opinion, and the 
Lord Keeper pronounced sentence in which all concurred, 
" that the defendant should be imprisoned in the Fleet during 
life, — should be fined 10,000/., — and after being degraded 
from holy orders by the High Commissioners, should be set in 
the pillory in Westminster, — should there be whipt, — should 
after being whipt again be set in the piUory, — should have one 
of his ears cut off, — should have his nose slit, — should be 
branded in the face with a double S. S. for a Sower of Sedi- 
tion, — should afterwards be set in the pillory in Cheapside 

^ It should however be recollected to the ing tliem for a contrary opinion, " they agreed 

credit of the Judges, that the year before, in that he ought not to be tortured by the rack, 

Felton's case, there being abundant evidence for no such punishment is known or allowed 

to convict him, and neither the King, the by our law." — 3St. Tr. 371. 

Lord Keeper, nor the Attorney-General press- " 3 St. Tr. 331. b Ibid. 380. 
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and there whipt, and after being whipt be again set in tlie 
pillory, and have his other ear cut off." ' 

A book was now industriously circulated, entitled " A Pro- 
position for his Majesty's Service to bridle the Impertinency of 
Parliaments," recommending that, after the fashion of France 
and other Continental states, all the towns in England should 
be fortified and garrisoned ; that all highways should lead 
through these towns ; that no one should be allowed to enter 
them without a passport, showing whence he came and whi- 
ther he was going, and that the gates be shut all night, the 
keys being kept by the Mayor or Governor ; that innkeepers 
be required to deliver in the names of all strangers who come 
to their houses ; that the ruined castles to be found near most 
cities should be repaired, bulwarks and ramparts for ordnance 
being added according to the rules of fortification ; that an 
oath should be required, acknowledging that the King is as 
absolute as any other Christian Prince, and may by proclama- 
tion either make or reverse laws without consent of parlia- 
ment ; that the example of Louis XI. should be followed, who 
found the like opposition from popular assemblies, and ef- 
fectually suppressed them ; that instead of parliamentary sub- 
sidies, a tax, to be called " a decimation," should be imposed 
by the King, importing the tenth of all subjects' estates to be 
paid as a yearly rent to their Prince ; that the monopoly of the 
sale of salt should be assumed by the King, as in foreign 
countries ; that 51. per cent, on the value of all property in liti- 
gation be demanded by the Crown, and for recompence thereof 
to limit all lawyers' fees and gettings (so excessive in Eng- 
land), whereby the subject should save more in fees and 
charges than he would give in this new gabella, reckoned to 
bring in 50,000Z. a year ; that thei'e shoiild likewise be im- 
posed a gabella, as in Tuscany, on all cattle, horses, flesh, fish, 
and other victuals, bread excepted ; and, lastly, that the King 
should strictly enforce the keeping of fast days, granting a 
dispensation to those willing to pay for it, which it was calcu- 
lated would yield 100,000^. a year, without any disgust, be- 
cause it would be every one's choice to give it or no. Thus 

'^ Laud's Jounial shows that this sentence pillory in Cheapside, and there had the re- 
was rigorously carried into execution. After mainder of his sentence executed upon him 
minutely describing the punishment at West- by cutting off the other ear, slitting the other 
minster, he says, "on that day sevennight side of the nose, and branding the other 
his sores upon his back, ear, nose, and face cheek." 
being not cured, he was whipt again at the 
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■was the King of England for ever after to be powerful, rich, 
and independent, and without distraction to exercise a paternal 
rule over his dutiful and loving subjects ! 

But the scheme caused much scandal, being considered a 
plain proof that the King was avowedly aiming at despotic 
sway, and it excited such dangerous discontents, that the 
Lord Keeper thought the discreet course would be to disclaim 
it, and to institute a sham prosecution against some who had 
read the book, which the Court had at first warmly patronised. 
Accordingly, an information in the Star Chamber was filed 
against the Earl of Bedford, the Earl of Clare, Sir Eobert 
Cotton, John Selden, Esquire, Oliver St. John, Esquire, and 
several other patriots, for publishing a seditious writing, en- 
titled " A Proposition for his Majesty's Service to bridle the 
Impertinency of Parliaments." 

However, when this case was coming to a hearing, the 
Lord Keeper declared in the Star Chamber that the King, in 
respect of the great joy upon the birth of his son,'' had ordered 
the proceedings to be stopped, and the defendants to be dis- 
charged ; yet to mark his dislike of such advice, commanded 
the writing to be burned as seditious and scandalous." 

But the scheme was in reality highly agreeable to the Court, 
and was steadily acted upon. Not only were tonnage and 
poundage still levied without authority of parliament, but the 
duty on goods imported was from time to time increased by 
the Council, and extended to new commodities. A new stamp 
duty was imposed upon cards. To accustom the people to 
obey the royal mandate, proclamations were issued from time 
to time respecting subjects connected with trade, the public 
health, and supposed public convenience, and these were en- 
forced in the Star Chamber, — with the intention, that breaches 
of them should by-and-by be punished by indictment in the 
Courts of common law, and that, by degrees, a proclamation 
might in all respects be considered equivalent to an act of 
parliament.' 

If persons, to escape from these oppressions, wished to seek 
refuge in another hemisphere, they were restrained from emi- 

d Charles II., bom May 29, 1630. ' enforced residence in tbe country. For dis- 

' 3 St Tr. 337. obedience of this last proclamation, 167 per- 

f These proclamations prohibited the im- sons were prosecuted in one year. One HiU- 

portation of certain commodities, regulated yard was fined 50001. for selling saltpetre 

the mode of carrying on manufactures at contrary to proclamation. — Su^iuorth ii. 

home, fixed the prices of marketable goods, 144. 

forbade the erection of houses in London, and 
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grating, by proclamation. Thus was tlie ship stopped that 
was to have carried to New England Cromwell, P.ym, Hamp- 
den, and Hazelrig ; and a violation of the law which, heing 
compared with others, was considered so slight as not to 
be much regarded at the time, led to a revolution in the 
state." 

Not more respect was paid to private property than to 
public rights, as many shops and houses were pulled down, 
by order in Council, to make way for supposed improvements 
in the city of London, such compensation being made to the 
owners as an agent of Government chose to fix.'' 

The Lord Keeper was in a more special manner answerable 
for the revival of monopolies. In direct violation of the sta- 
tute law, he passed many patents under the Great Seal for 
the exclusive manufacture and vending of soap, leather, salt, 
and other commodities, without any pretence of invention or 
improvement, — merely in respect of the large sums that were 
given for the grants. A parliament was talked of to redress 
these grievances ; but, to drive the people to despair, a pro- 
clamation came out, countersigned by the Lord Keeper, 
wherein the King reciting the late abuses in parliament, de- 
clared that " he would consider it presumption for any one to 
prescribe to him any time for calling that assembly," — so that 
a petition for a parliament would afterwards have been prose- 
cuted as a seditious libel. 

The attention of the public was, for a short time, diverted 
from these measures by the trial, before Lord Coven- ^ ^ ^^^^ 
try, as Lord High Steward, and his Peers, of Lord 
Audley, Earl of Castlehaven, in Ireland, for assisting in com- 
mitting a rape on his wife, and for other abominable ofTences. 
The custom was still kept up of previously taking the opinion 
of the Judges on any points likely to arise in a criminal case, 
even though not of a political nature; and on this occasion, 
for the guidance of the Lord High Steward, they told him, 
" that a Peer of Parliament could not, if so inclined, waive his 
privilege, and be tried by Commoners ; that a Peer cannot 
challenge a Peer on his trial ; that a Peer was not entitled to 
counsel for matter of fact more than a Commoner ; that a wife 
may be a witness against her husband in case of personal vio- 

S Rusb. ii. 409, 418. making the unfflinstitntional disuse of parlia- 

h Mr. Hume defends or palliates these ille- ments the excuse for the assumption of legis- 

gal acts by observing that, as parliament did lative power by the Crown. — Huvit's Hist. c. 

not meet, they were necessary, thereby 52. 

VOL. III. Q 
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lence ; and that in clergyaUe offences a Peer cannot pray Ids 
privilege till he confesses or is found guilty." 

The trial took place, with great pomp and solemnity, in 
Westminster Hall. When the prisoner had been placed at the 
bar, the Lord High Steward, after alluding to the heavy charges 
against him, said, " His Majesty brings you this day to your 
trial, doing herein like the mighty King of kings, in the 18th 
of Genesis, ver. 20, 21, who went down to see whether their 
sins Were so grievous as the cry of them. ' Because the cry 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and their sins be grievous, 
I wiU go down (aaith the Lord) and see whether they have 
done altogether according to the cry of it.' And kings on 
earth can have no better pattern to follow than the King of 
heaven ; and therefore our Sovereign Lord the King, God's 
Vicegerent here on earth, hath commanded that you should 
be tried this day, and to that end hath caused these Peers to be 
assembled." The trial then proceeded, on three indictments, 
for three several felonies at the same time. Both written de- 
positions and vivd voce evidence were adduced against him. 
Being found guilty, sentence was pronounced upon him very 
impressively by the Lord High Steward, and he was after- 
Wards executed.' 

The King soon after went into Scotland, ostensibly to be 
crowned, but, in I'eality, to enforce the attempt to in- 
troduce Laud's episcopacy into that country ; an at- 
tempt which for ever alienated from him the hearts of his 
countrymen, and which may be considered the remote cause of 
all his misfortunes. Laud accompanying him, Coventry was 
left at the head of affairs in England, and no way relaxed the 
arbitrary system pursued by his master. 

Charles returned from Scotland under the delusion that he 
had completely effected his object, and more thoroughly de- 
termined to make himself absolute all over the island. The 
death of Archbishop Abbot enabled him to raise Laud to the 
primacy ; and Juxon, the new Bishop of London (to the gene- 
ral disgust, and to the deep concern of all the enlightened 
friends of the Church), was made Lord High Treasurer, — to 
preside in the seat of Lord Burleigh over the finances and 
councils of the nation. 

Now the innovations to bring the rites of the Church of 
England as near as possible to those of Eome were pushed 
with fresh energy, and the Puritans were persecuted with re- 

i 3 St. Tr. 402. 
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doubled zeal. Lord Co-yentry, neither in. the Cotincil nor in 
the Star Chamber, did anything for the law, the constitution, 
or the public safety. He sometimes pretended to disapprove 
of the excesses of Laud, but in reality countenanced them. 
Henry Sherfield, an ancient barrister of Lincoln's Inn, being 
prosecuted in the Star Chamber for breaking a painted glass 
window in a church at Salisbury, the Lord Keeper at first 
gave it as his opinion that the defendant should only be repri- 
manded, make an acknowledgment before the Bishop, and 
repair the broken window ; but he easily allowed himself to 
be overruled by Laud, and pronounced the sentence that the 
defendant shoiild further be fined 6001., and be committed to 
the Fleet prison.'' 

The sentence of the Star Chamber on the learned Prynne 
for his " HisTRiOMASTix, or a Scourge for Stage Players," was 
unanimous — "that he should be disbarred, — that he should be 
fined 10,000/.," — that he should suffer perpetual imprisonment, 
' like monsters that are not fit to live among men, nor to see 
light,' — that he should stand in the pillory in Westminster 
and Cheapside, — that he should have his ears cropped," — that 
his nose should be slit, — and that he should be branded on the 
forehead, and that all who had any copies of his book should 
deliver them up to be burnt, under pain of the high dis- 
pleasure of the Court." ° 

Now came the two prosecutions in the Star Chamber of 
Ex-Lord Keeper Williams,'' which Hume imputes to " the 
haughty Primate," and denounces as "the most iniquitous 
measure pursued by the Coiirt during the time that the use of 
parliaments was suspended." But the sentences of fine, pillory, 
ear-cropping, and imprisonment for life in distant gaols, pro- 
nounced and executed upon Bastwick the physician, and 
Burton the divine, for reflecting upon the Bishops, might well 
bear a comparison. 

In the case of Lilbum, the Lord Keeper took a very ^ ^ ^^^^ 
active part in supporting the jurisdiction of the Court. 

k 3 St. Tr. 561. delight in recording the punishment of 

"> It was avowed that this fine was more Prynne, and openly praises the good inten- 

than he was aljle to pay, so that Magna tion of the Court in thus trying to inspire 

Charta was ostentatiously violated. better humour into the Puritans, but adds, 

" It was pleasantly observed, that "he with much Tjaiuei^, " whether pillories, fines, 

might conceal his loss of ears by a pei-iiiiig, and prisons were proper expedients for that 

although in his ' Histriomastix ' he had in- purpose, may admit of stmie question." 
veighed against that nrnament." '' Ante, pp. ISO, 190. 

" 3 St. Tr. 562. Hume cannot conceal his 

Q 2 
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An information being exkibited against the defendant for a libel,, 
he was called upon to answer interrogatories, that he might 
criminate himself, — and refusing to answer them, he was 
brought up before the Lord Keeper, and the other dignitaries 
forming this awful tribunal, for his contempt. — Lord Keeper. 
"Why will you not answer?" — Lilhurn. "My honourable 
Lord, I have answered fully before Mr. Attorney-General to 
all things that belong to me to answer unto." — Ijord Keeper. 
"But why do you refuse to take the Star Chamber oath?" 
—lAlburn. " Most noble Lord, I refused on this ground, be- 
cause that when I was examined, although I had fully answered 
all things that belonged to me to answer unto, and had declared 
myself of the thing for which I am imprisoned, yet that would 
not give content, but other things were put unto me ooncem- 
ing other men, to ensnare me and get further matter against me. 
And withal I perceived the oath to be an oath of inquiry, and 
for the lawfulness of which oath I have no warrant." — Lord 
Keeper. " Well, come, submit yourself unto the Court." — 
Lilhurn. " Most noble Lords, with all willingness I submit my 
body unto your Honours' pleasure ; but for any other submission, 
I am conscious to myself that I have done nothing that doth 
deserve a convention before this illustrious assembly, and 
therefore for me to submit, is to submit 1 know not wherefor." 
He was committed to the Fleet, and, being brought up on a 
suhsequent day, still refused, in spite of all threats, to be sworn. 
Lord Keeper. " Thou art a mad fellow, seeing things are thus, 
that thou wilt not take thine oath." — lAlhurn. ' ' My honourable 
Lord, I have declared unto you the real truth ; but for the 
oath, it is an oath of inquiry, and of the same nature as the 
High Commission oath, which oath I know to be unlawful." 
The Lord Keeper then sentenced him to be fined 500L, to 
be whipt through the streets, to be set in the pillory, and to 
be remanded to the Fleet till he conformed. When in the 
pillory he distributed some papers, said to be seditious, be- 
cause they vindicated his innocence, — and for this new offence 
an order was made, on the suggestion of the Lord Keeper, to 
which Laud and all the other Judges assented, "that he 
should be laid alone — with irons on his hands and legs — in 
the wards of the Fleet, where the loosest and meanest sort of 
prisoners are used to be put." '' 

These were sentences of the Star Chamber, Coventry's oyra. 
Court, and generally pronounced with his own lips. But he 

1 3 St Tr. 1316. 
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must likewise be held responsible for the greater iniquities 
of the High Commission, which, if he did not prompt, he 
might easily have restrained, either by his private influence, 
or judicially by writs of prohibition,— which he refused to 
issue. 

He was further grievously to blame for vexations which he 
countenanced in extending the bounds of royal forests, and for 
the extortions practised under his superintendence in reviving 
obsolete claims by the Crown to estates that had for genera- 
tions been quietly enjoyed fey the families now in possession 
of them. 



CHAPTEE LXII. 

CONCLUSION OF THE LIFE OF LORD KEEPER COVENTRY, 

We have been relating the grievances of individuals which, 
though they excited much commiseration, might long a.d. 1634, 
have been boine without any general movement ; but '*^^- 
" SHIP-MONEY " now threw the whole nation into a flame. The 
Lord Keeper, if not artifex, was particeps criminis. Noj', who had 
gained eminence in his profession by practising " in tiie sedition 
line," having ratted and been made Attorney-General, was eager 
to show his devotion to the Court, — and after a long examination 
of musty records in the Tower, finding that in time of war the 
King had first pressed ships into his service, had then asked 
the sea-ports to equip ships for him, and had occasionally 
afterwards ordered the adjoining counties to contribute to the 
expense, — framed his famous scheme, which, if it had suc- 
ceeded, would have effectually superseded parliaments. He 
disclosed his invention to the Lord Keeper, and to Strafford, 
now high in the ascendant, and they boih rapturously approved 
of it : — but foreseeing that its legality would come in question, 
and entertaining some misgivings respecting Sir Eobert Heath, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, they, as a prudent pre- 
liminary, removed him from his office, and substituted for him 
Sir John Finch, one of the most unprincipled and reckless 
Judges who ever disgraced the English Bench. The writs 
under the Great Seal, directed to the Sheriff's of every county in 
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England, fixing, ty royal authority, the sum to be raised in 
each county, and requiring that it should be rateably assessed, 
were then concoeled ; but before they were issued their author 
suddenly died, and the chief burden of prosecuting the mea- 
sure fell upon the Lord Keeper. 

Not flinching from the task, he assembled all the Judges in 
the Exchequer Chamber previous to the Summer Circuit, and 
after addressing them on various other topics, came to the 
legality of ship-money. 

" I have lout one thing more to give you in charge, and it is a thing 
of great weight and importance ; it concerneth the honour of hi.s Ma- 
jesty and the kingdom, and the safety of both. Christendom is full of 
war, and there is nothing but rumours of war. No doiibt it hath ever 
been accounted the greatest wisdom for a nation to arm that they may 
not be enforced to fight, which is better than not to arm and to be sure 
to fight. Therefore his Majesty, in these doubtful times, hath not only 
commanded that all the land forces of the kingdom should be set in 
order and readiness, but to set to sea a royal fleet at his Majesty's great 
charge, but \vith the assistance of the maritime places of this kingdom. 
The causes, and occasions, and times of war, with the preparation and 
ordering of them, is proper to the King ; and dutiful obedience in such 
things does best becoirie the subject. And yet his Majesty hath vouch- 
safed, even by his writ, to declare enough to satisfy all well-minded 
men, and to express the dearness of his princely heart in aiming at the 
general good of his kingdom. Upon advice with his Council, he hath 
resolved that he will forthwith send forth new writs for the preparation 
of a greater fleet next year, and that not only to the maritime towns, 
but to all the kingdom besides ; for since that all the kingdom is 
interested, both in the honour, safety, and profit, it is just and reason- 
able that they should all put to their helping hands. Now that which 
his Majesty requireth from you and doth command is, that in your 
charges at the assizes, and in all places else, where opportunity is offered, 
you take an occasion to let the people know how careful and zealous his 
Majesty is to preserve his honour, and the honour of this kingdom, and 
the dominion of the sea ; and to secure both sea and land with a power- 
ful fleet, that foreign nations may see that England is both ready and 
able to keep itself and all its rights. And you are to let them know 
how just it is that his Majesty should require this for the common de- 
fence, and with what alacrity and cheerfulness they ought and are 
bound in duty to contribute to it ; that foreign nations may observe the 
power and readiness of this kingdom, which will make them slow to 
contend with us, either by sea or land ; — and that will be the best way 
to confirm unto us a sure peace." ' 

The writs were issued, and were generally obeyed ; but 

■■ 3 St Tr. 83r. 
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many grumbled, — some openly asserted that the imposiiion 
■was unlawful, and it became of the utmost importance to en- 
sure a favourable decision, should the question come before a 
court of law. The Lord Keeper therefore applied to the 
Judges, — dealing in the first instance in fraudulent generalities, 
— and obtained from them an unanimous resolution, that " as 
where the benefit redounded to the ports and maritime parts, 
the charge was, according to the precedent of former times, 
lawfully laid upon them ; so by parity of reason, where the 
good and safety of the kingdom in general is concerned, the 
charge ought to be borne by the whole realm." 

Having laid this foundation, he in the following Term put 
two specific questions to the Judges : 1. "Whether, in cases 
of danger to the good and safety of the kingdom, the King 
could not impose ship-money for its defence and safeguard, 
and by law compel payment from those who refused ? " 2. 
" Whether the King were not the sole Judge both of th© 
danger, and when and how it was to be prevented ? " 

The twelve Judges having assembled in Serjeants' Inn Hall, 
they were told that their opinion was merely required for the 
private satisfaction of the royal conscience. Ten agreed to 
answer both questions, without qualification, in the affirmative. 
Two, Crooke and Hutton, dissented, but were induced to sub- 
scribe the opinion — upon the representation that, when the 
Judges were thus consulted, the judgment of the majority was 
that of the whole body. 

To the dismay of Crooke and Hutton, and to the utter 
astonishment of them and of all their brethren, — as soon as the 
Lord Keeper was armed with this opinion he assembled them 
all openly in the Star Chamber, and, with a full knowledge of 
the manner in which it had been obtained and signed, — after 
another elaborate panegyric on ship-money, and heavy com- 
plaint of those who disloyally questioned the King's power to 
demand it, he thus proceeded: -'When his Majesty heard of 
some refusals, though he had cause to be sensible of it, yet he 
was far from being transported with passion, but thought good 
to resort to the advice of you his Judges who are sworn to 
give him faithful and true counsel in that which pertaineth to 
the law ; and this his Majesty, as well for the direction of his 
own course as for the satisfaction of his subjects, required you 
to deliver your opinion herein, to which you returned an 
answer under your hands." He then ordered the opinion 
to be read by the clerk, with the names of all the twelve as 
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tliey wei-e in order subscribed; which being done before a 
crowded aiidience, he continued : " My Lords, this being the 
uniform resolution of all the Judges of England, with one voice and 
act under their hands ; I say, this being so resolyed, as they do 
here express upon every man's particular studying the case, 
and upon a general conference among themselves, it is of very 
great authority, for the very lives and lands of the King's sub- 
jects are to be determined by these reverend Judges ; much 
more a charge of this nature, which, God knows, cannot be 
burdensome to any, but is of singular use and consequence, 
and for the safety of the whole kingdom. The command from 
his Majesty is, that I should publish this your opinion in this 
place, and give order that it should be entered in this Court, 
in the High Court of Chancery, and in the Courts of King's 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, for this is a thing not 
fit to be kept in a comer. And his further command is, that you 
the Judges do declare and publish this general lesolution of all 
the Judges of England through all parts of the kingdom, that 
all men may take notice thereof, and that those his subjects 
which have been in an error may inform themselves and be 
reformed. You have great cause to declare it with joy, and 
jow can hardly do it with honour enough to the King, that in 
so high a point of his sovereignty he hath been pleased to 
descend and to communicate with you his Judges ; — which 
showeth that justice and sovereigaty in his Majesty do Idss 
each other." 

The reverend sages of the law all remained mute while 
this trick was played oif upon them, those who were eagerly 
looking for promotion approving of it in their hearts, and the 
dissentients not being able to deny their handwiiting, or 
publicly to enter into any explanation of their conduct. 

One man in England remained unconcerned and undismayed 
by this supposed unanimous opinion of the twelve Judges, and 
that was J ohn Hampden ! He refused to pay the twenty 
shillings assessed upon him in respect of his estate in Buck- 
inghamshire, and being sued for the amount, he, in due form, 
denied his liability. The case, on account of its importance, 
was adjourned into the Exchequer Chamber, before all the 
Judges, and was there argued many days. Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, on a similar occasion, was present in the Exchequer 
Chamber, and pronounced judgment ; ' but Lord Keeper 
Coventry does not seem to have publicly interfered with the 

B Case of Fostnati, anU^ vol ii. p. 352. 
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decision of this case, though he was, no doubt, very active in 
privately reminding the Judges of the opinion they had given. 
To the immortal honour of Crooke and Button, notwithstand- 
ing the manner in which they had been entrapped, and not- 
withstanding all the attempts now made to work upon their 
fears and hopes, they delivered a clear and decided opinion 
upon the merits, — that the tax was unauthorised by the com- 
mon law, and was forbidden by statute. Three other Judges, 
Davenport, Brampston, and Denham, without denying the 
King's right, voted for the defendant on certain points of form. 
But there being a majority, with Lord Chief Justice Finch at 
their head, who held that the power to impose this tax belonged 
to the Crown at common law, and that, even if there were sta- 
tutes to abolish it, these statutes were not binding on the King, 
— judgment was given quod defendens oneretvr, and pro- June 12, 
cess of execution issued to levy the twenty shillings. ^*^^- 

Coventry and Strafford were short-sighted enough to rejoice 
in the victory they had won, thinking arbitrary government 
was firmly established. " Since it is lawful," said they, "for 
the King to impose a tax towards the equipment of the navy, 
it must be equally so for the levy of an army ; and the same 
reason which authorises him to levy an army to resist, will 
authorise him to carry that army abroad, that he may prevent 
invasion. Moreover, what is law in England is law also in Scot- 
land and Ireland. This decision of the Judges will, therefore, 
make the King absolute at home and fonnidable abroad." ' But 
"it is notoriously known that the pressure was borne with 
more cheerfulness before the judgment for the King than ever 
it was after; men before pleasing themselves with doing 
somewhat for the King's service, as a testimony of their affec- 
tion, which they were not bound to do ; many really believing 
the necessity, and therefore thinking the burden reasonable ; 
others observing that the advantage to the King was of im- 
portance, when the damage to them was not considerable ; 
and all assuring themselves that, when they should be weary 
or unwUling to continue the payment, they might resort to 
the law for relief, and find it. But when they heard this 
demanded in a court of law as a right, and found it, by sworn 
Judges of the law, adjudged so, upon such grounds and rea- 
sons as every stander-by was able to swear was not law, and 
so had lost the pleasure and delight of being kind and dutiful 
to the King ; and instead of giving were required to pay, and 

t Strafford Papers, li. 61. , 
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by a logic that left no man any thing which he might call his 
own, they no more looked upon it as the case of one man, but 
the case of the kingdom, nor as an imposition laid on them by 
the King, but by the Judges, which they thought themselves 
bound in conscience to the public justice not to submit to. 
When they saw in a court of law reasons of state urged as 
elements of law ; Judges as sharp-sighted as Secretaries of 
State, and in the mysteries of state ; judgment of law groimded 
Upon matter of fact of which there was neither inquiry nor 
proof ; and no reason given for the twenty shillings in question 
but what included the estates of all the standers-by,— they had 
no reason to hope that doctrine, or the promoters of it, would 
be contained within any bounds ; and it is no wonder that 
they, who had so little reason to be pleased with their own 
condition, were no less solicitous for, or apprehensive of, the 
inconveniences that might attend any alteration." " 

Notwithstanding the general discontent, there is too much 
reason to believe that the scheme to establish absolute go- 
vernment on the ruins of free institutions would have suc- 
ceeded in England, as it did about this time in France, had 
it not been for the troubles which now broke out in Scotland. 
Charles's violent attempt to introduce episcopacy into that 
country, though he had so far succeeded as to have the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's for his Chancellor, and several other 
Prelates invested in the high offices of state, — produced the 
most sudden, peaceful, and complete revolution recorded in 
history. In the course of a few weeks, without a drop of 
blood being spilt, the King was virtually dethroned, and a 
new government was established, undet the title of " The 
Tables," with the almost unanimous consent of the nobles, 
the gentry, and the commonalty, — having a well disci- 
plined army at its command, and recognised by all the civil 
functionaries in the kingdom. " The solemn League and Co- 
venant " immediately followed. 

The first effect produced in England by this movement was 
a ludicrous trial, at which the Lord Keeper presided with 
apparent gravity. "When the news arrived at Whitehall, 
Archy, the King's Eool, who, by his office, had the privilege 
of jesting, even on his Master, happened unluckily to try his 
wit upon Laud, and called out to him, " WJw's fool now, my 
Lord .* " For this offence the Primate insisted that he should 
be prosecuted, on the maxim, " non Iket ludere cum sacris ,•" and, 

" Clarendon. 
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after a solemn heaiing before the Council, Archy was sen- 
tenced " to have his fool's coat pulled over his head, and to 
be dismissed the King's service." " 

But more serious consequences were at hand. The King, 
notwithstanding the moderate counsels which were given to 
him by the Lord Keeper, and even by Laud himself, was re- 
solved to make no concessions to the Scottish rebels, and to 
suppress the insurrection by military force. He di- 
reoted summonses under the Great Seal to issue to "y- ^ ^ • 
all the nobility to meet him at York vwth trains suitable to 
their rank and possessions, and he marched to the north at the 
head of a feudal army, like another Edward I., to conquer 
Scotland. 

But in England the national prejudice against the Scotch 
was overpowered by sympathy in their cause. The King's 
forces dwindled away as they approached the border, and 
were not in a condition to engage their opponents, under the 
veteran Leslie. At Berwick, Charles found it indispensably 
necessary to negotiate, and after agreeing to abolish epis- 
copacy (under a secret protest that he would restore it on the 
first favourable opportunity), he was obliged, for want of 
money, to disband his troops, and he ingloriously returned to 
London. 

Fresh writs, to raise ship-money to the amount of 200,000/., 
were issued, and all sorts of expedients were resorted to for 
the purpose of filling the Exchequer, — but in vain. The 
Covenanters, becoming more insolent, talked of invading 
England, so that Presbytery, the only true form of church 
government, might be established all over the island, —and 
there were no means of raising an army to resist them. A 
new tax might be imposed by proclamation, but in the 
present temper of the people, there was no chance of its 
being paid. 

Under these circumstances, Coventry, and the whole Coun- 
cil, including even Archbishop Laud, and Juxon, the Lord 
Treasurer," recommended that a parliament should be called 
— a calamity, they privately said, from which England had 
now been happily exempt for eleven j'ears, and with which 
they had well hoped that the country would never more be 
visited. The King for some time resisted, looking for assists 
ance from Strafford and the Irish ; but, finding his ministers 
steady in their unanimous advice, he put to them this perti- 
" Rush. ii. no. 
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nent question: " If the new parliament should prove as un- 
toward as some have lately been, will you then assist me in 
such extraordinary ways as in that extremity may be thought 
fit ? " They all replied in the affirmative ; and the Lord 
Keeper was ordered to prepare a proclamation, and writs of 
summons for a parliament, to meet in the month of April 
following, —the interval being allowed for the meeting of a 
parliament in Ireland, which, it was hoped, the Lord Deputy 
could manage at his pleasure, and would set a good example 
for England. 

Although Coventry had concurred in the advice to call a 
parliament as an inevitable evil, he looked forward to it with 
the deepest apprehension. The fate of Lord Bacon twenty 
years before was ever present to his imagination ; and although 
he might have the consciousness of being free from personal 
corruption, notwithstanding the charges against him on that 
score, — he knew well that a considerable share of the misgo- 
vernment while he held the Great Seal was imputed to him by 
the public, and that he was particularly obnoxious for the 
illegal patents of monopoly which he had sealed, — for the ar- 
bitrary proclamations which he had countersigned, — for the 
cruel sentences of the Star Chamber pronounced by him, 
— and for the active part he had taken in procuring th^ cor- 
rupt judgment in favour of ship-money. 

There can be little doubt that, had he survived, the storm 
which burst upon his successor would have overwhelmed him, 
and that if he had escaped the scaffold, he would have been 
driven into exile. 

But, while in possession of his high office and of the 
A 1640 S^'s^t fortune which he had amassed, — without 
any judicial exposure of his misdeeds, or temporal 
retribution for them, he was snatched away from impending 
misfortunes. On the 13th of January, 1640, he suddenly 
died at his residence, Durham House, in the Strand, in 
the 60th year of his age. Upon his death-bed he sent 
this last request to the King, — " that his Majesty would 
take all distastes from the parliament summoned against next 
April with patience, and suffer it to sit without an unkind 
dissolution." ^ 

The only contemporary writer who bestows upon him any 
thing like unqualified praise, is Lloyd, the author of " The 
State Worthies," — who even lauds his love of constitutional 

7 Echard, p. 4?6. 
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government — saying, "of all those counsels wliicb did dis- 
seise his Majesty he was an earnest dissuader, and did much 
to disaffect those sticklers who laboured to make the preroga 
tive rather tall than great, as knowing such men loved 
the King better than Charles Stuart ; so that, although he was 
a courtier, and had had for his master a passion most intense, yet 
had he always a passion reserved for the public welfare, an 
argument of a free, noble, and right-principled mind." But 
Whitelock says, " he was of no transcendent parts or fame ;" 
and Sir Anthony Weldon, that " if his actions had been 
scanned by a parliament, he had been found as foul a man as 
ever Uved." L'Estrange is more impartial : " His train and 
suit of followers was disposed agreeably to show both envy 
and contempt ; not like that of Viscount St. Alban's, or the 
Bishop of Lincoln whom he succeeded, ambitious and vain ; 
his port was state, theirs ostentation. They were indeed the 
more knowing men, but their learning was extravagant to their 
office ; of what concerned his place he knew enough, and, which 
is the main, acted according to his knowledge." Fuller ob- 
serves, with happy ambiguity, " It is hard to say whether his 
honourable life or seasonable death was the greater favour 
which God bestowed upon him." His most valuable eulogium 
is from Clarendon : " He was a man of wonderful gravity and 
wisdom, and understood not only the whole science and mys- 
tery of the law at least equally with any man who had ever 
sat in that place, but had a clear conception of the whole po- 
licy of the government both of church and state, which, by the 
unskilfulness of some well-meaning men, jostled each other 
too much. He knew the temper, disposition, and genius of 
the kingdom most exactly ; saw their spirits grow every day 
more steady, inquisitive, and impatient, and therefore naturally 
abhorred all innovations, which he foresaw would produce 
ruinous effects ; yet many, who stood at a distance, thought 
he was not active and stout enough in opposing those innova- 
tions. For though by his place he presided in all public 
councils, and was most sharpsighted in the consequence of 
things, yet he was seldom known to speak in matters of state, 
which he well knew were for the most part concluded before 
they were brought to the public agitation ; never in foreign 
affairs, which the vigour of his judgment could well have com- 
prehended ; nor indeed freely in anything, but what imme- 
diately and plainly concerned the justice of the kingdom ; and 
in that, as much as he could, he procured references to the 
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Judges. Tliougli in his nature lie had not only a firni gra- 
vity, but a severity and even some morosity, yet it was 
so sharply tempered, and his courtesy and aii'ability to- 
wards all men so transcendent and so much without affec- 
tation, that it marvellously recommended him to all men of 
all degrees, and he was looted upon as an excellent courtier 
without receding from the native simplicity of his own man- 
ners. He had, in the plain way of speaking and delivery, 
without much ornament of elocution, a strange power of 
making himself believed (the only justifiable design of elocu- 
tion^), so that though he used very frankly to deny, and would 
never suffer any man to depart from him with an opinion that 
he was inclined to gratify when in truth he was not, holding 
that dissimulation to be the worst of lying, yet the manner of 
it was so gentle and obliging, and his condescension such to 
inform the persons whom he could not satisfy, that few departed 
from him with ill will and ill wishes. But then this happy 
temper and these good faculties rather preserved him from 
having many enemies and supplied him with some well- 
wishers, than furnished him with any fast and unshaken 
friends, who are always procured in Courts by more ardour 
and more vehement professions and applications than he would 
suffer himself to be entangled with. So that he was a man 
rather exceedingly liked than passionately loved ; insomuch 
that it never appeared that he had any one friend in the 
Court of quality enough to prevent or divert any disadvantage 
he might be exposed to. And therefore it is no wonder, nor 
to be imputed to him, that he retired within himself as much 
as he could, and stood upon his defence without making des- 
perate sallies against growing mischiefs, which he knew well 
he had no power to hinder, and which might probably begin in 
his own ruin. To conclude, his security consisted very much in 
his having but little credit with the King ; and he died in a 
season most opportune, in which a wise man would have 
prayed to have finished his course, and which in truth 
crowned his other signal prosperity in the world." But under 
this blaze of eager commendation, it is easy to discover the 
featuies of a character wary, selfish, unprincipled, reckless, 
plausible, of refined hypocrisy, desirous of preser^-ing the de- 
cencies of life, but sincerely anxious about nothing beyond 
his own ease and advantage, — which by his sagacity and 

2 This is lilie the well-lcnown observation, that " speech is given to man to enable him 
to conceal his thoughts." 
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adaptation to the times he cultivated so successfully, that he 
continued comfortably till death in an office the tenure of 
which was so precarious that no man died in it for many years 
before or after him. 

As a politician he must ever be held mainly responsible for 
all the troubles arising from the collision between prerogative 
and law which he brought about. He was checked fur a time 
by Montagu, who had been Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
and was afterwards Loid Treasurer and President of the Coun- 
cil ; but during nearly the gi'eatest portion of the sixteen 
years he held the Great Seal, he was the only adviser of the 
government on legal and constitutional questions ; and if he 
did not originate, he is nearly equally culpable for not having 
strenuously opposed the many fatal measuies brought forward 
during the interval of parliaments, and for having abetted the 
scheme of subverting the ancient liberties of his country. Lord 
Clarendon represents that Coventry gave good advice in the 
Cabinet; and "perplexed the designs and councils of the 
Court with inconvenient objections in law."' But I look to his 
language in public, and to his acts, — which we authentically 
know, and which would only acquire a deeper hue of atrocity 
if they were in opposition to his strong conviction and earnest 
remonstrances. 

He was named in a commission which he drew, and to 
which he affixed the Great Seal, "to concert the .„,.„. 
means of levying money by impositions or otherwise 
— form and circumstance to be dispensed with, rather than the 
substance be lost or hazarded." In the Star Chamber, "al- 
though the Archbishop of Canterbury was higher in rank, and 
all the Councillors and Judges who were summoned to attend 
had an equal voice, yet the Lord Keeper was specially ap- 
fiointed by his- patent to hear, examine, and determine all 
causes, matters, and suits in that Court ; " and he was in 
reality the Pi'esident. He is answerable, therefore, for those 
sentences of frightful and unprecedented cruelty which brought 
proverbial odium upon that tribunal, and 'jvithin a year afier 
his death led to its abolition, amidst the universal execrations 
of the people. 

I ought not, however, to omit a story thus told to his credit 
by Sir Anthony Weldon, which, however improbable it may 
be, I have no means of contradicting : " Buckingham is grown 
now so exorbitant, he aspires to get higher titles both in 
honour and place as Prince of Tipperary and Lord High Con- 
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stable of England, wlio herein wrought after Leicester's ambi- 
tious example ; but he is crossed too with Coventry, now Lord 
Keeper ; and, no doubt, on those just grounds his predecessor 
(Hatton) did." But Buckingham's ambition could not be so 
bounded ; for, upon the opposing it by Coventry, he peremp- 
torily thus accosted him, saying : ' Who made you, Coventry, 
Lord Keeper ? ' He replied : ' The King.' Buckingham sur- 
replyed : ' It's false, 'twas I did make you ; and you shall 
know that I who made you can and will unmake you ! ' Co- 
ventry thus answered him : ' Did I conceive I held my place 
by your favour, I would presently unmake myself, by render- 
ing the Seal to his Majesty.' Thus Buckingham in a scorn 
and furj' flung from him, saying : ' You shall not keep it long ; ' 
and surely, had not Felton prevented him, he had made good 
his word." 

As an Equity Judge, he seems to have given entire satis- 
faction. He certainly must have been familiarly acquainted 
with the law of England, and with the doctrines and practice 
of the Court of Chancery. Yet it is surprising how little 
progress equity, as a science, made under him. No decision 
of his, of much value, is recorded ; and no great principle or 
rule of the system can be traced to him. Several writers 
unaccountably state that few of his decrees were reversed, 
"because he made the parties come to a compromise and had 
an allegation on the face of his decrees that they were pro- 
nounced by consent." '' He took care that none of his decrees 
should be brought before a Court of Appeal by preventing 
parliament from ever assembling. 

He deserves great credit for " Ordinancies made by the Lord 
Keeper Coventery (with the advice and assistance of Sir Julius 
Cassar, Master of the EoUs) for the redresse of sundry errours, 
defaults, and abuses in the High Courte of Chauncerye." I 
give No. 1 as a specimen, which shows the evil of prolixity 

^ Ante, vol. ii., p. 285, Oa a judicial bench ; learn to demur, 

b Lloyd. Fuller. From the following pas- And sleep out trials in a gown of fur; 
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then prevailing, and which will prevail, in spite of all efforts 
to repress it, — while the remuneration of lawyers is regulated 
hy the length of the written proceedings. " 1. That bills, 
answers, replications, and rejoinders be not stuffed with repe- 
titions of deeds or writings, in hcec verba, but the effect and 
substance of so much of them only as is pertinent and maierial 
be set down, and that in brief and effecjtual terms. That long 
and needless traverses of points not traversable nor material, , 
causeless recitals, tautologies, and multiplication of words, 
and all other impertinences, occasioning needless perplexity, be 
avoided, and the ancient brevity and succinctness in bills 
and other pleadings restored. And upon any default herein, 
the party and counsel under whose hand it passeth shall pay 
the charge of the copy, and be further punished as the case 
shall merit." 

To these Orders the authorship of Coventry is confined. 
With such a predecessor as Bacon, and such a contemporary 
as Hyde, he seems to have felt an utter contempt for lite- 
rature and literary men, and to have lived almost entirely 
with lawyers. I find no further account of his domestic 
habits, and no personal anecdotes respecting him. One at- 
tempt which he made at a jest has come down to us. When 
Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton were prosecuted in the Star 
Chamber for libelling the Bishops, they objected that the 
Bishops ought not to sit as their Judges ; whereupon smartly 
answered my Lord Keeper, "By that plea you can never 
be tried, for you have libelled all the magistrates in the 
land."" 

He died the richest man that had yet held the Great Seal. 
Weldon says, " Coventry, so generally reputed an honest man, 
got such an estate by bribery and injustice, that he is said to 
have left a family worth a million, — which may commend his 
wisdom, but not his honesty." But the anonymous biogra- 
pher I have before quoted, although he allows that Coventry's 
enormous wealth w^as a ground of considerable " murmvration " 
against his integrity in his own time, more good-naturedly, 
and perhaps more reasonably, says, '* The vague objection 
vulgarly inferred that the amstssing of his wealth could not 
well be done in justice, might be answered to the full in this, 
that his patrimony considered, and the gainfulness of the 
places he passed through, together with the great fortunes of 
his own and his sons' intermarriages, all concurring and 

■= Lloyd. 
VOL. III. ^ 
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falling into a frugal family, — might soon wipe away all impu- 
tations of the most malignant, and persuade even detraction 
itself to suffer him to rest in peace, and, as we may charitably 
believe, in glory, as his posterity surviving remains in his 
house and fortunes."'' 

He was buried in the church of Crome d'Abitot, where a 
suitable monument, recordiag his age, family, and offices, was 
erected to his memory. 

He was twice married : first, to Sarah, daughter of Edward 
Sebright, Esq., of Besford, in the county of Worcester, by 
Whom he had a daughter and a son who succeeded to his title 
and estates ; and, secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Aldersey, Esq., of Spenstow, in the county of Chester, by 
whom he had several sons alid daughters. His grandson, 
Thomas, the fifth Baron, his last male descendant, was ad- 
Aprii 26, vanced in the peerage by King William to be Earl of 
169Y. Coventry and Viscount Deerhurst, with a special 
limitation on failure of his own issue to that of Walter, the 
third son of the Judge, and brother of the Lord Keeper. This 
remainder came into operation in the year 1719, by the death 
of the fourth Earl without issue, and under it the honours of 
the family are now enjoyed.' 

•1 Sloane MS. Brit. Mus. « Gtandeur of the Law, p. 49. 
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CHAPTEE LXIII. 

LIFE OF LORD KEEPER FINCH FROM HIS BIRTH TILL THE MEETING OF 
THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

We now come to one of the worst characters in English 
history. It is rather fortunate for his memory that he has not 
had his full share of notoriety with posterity. He was uni- 
versally execrated in his own times, and ought now to be 
placed in the same category with Jeffreys and Soroggs. Ee 
raised himself to eminence in bad times by assisting to upset 
law and liberty, and when on the bench he prostituted, in the 
most shameless manner, his judicial duties for his private 
ends. It is some consolation to think that, if he did not meet 
the fate he deserved, he did not escape unpunished. 

Although, previous to the death of Lord Keeper Coventry, 
it had been resolved to submit to the necessity of jan. 13, 
once more calling a parliament, the King and his ad- '^^''■ 
visers were by no means fully aware of the state of the public 
mind, or of the difficulties which surrounded them. Instead 
of making concessions, and trying to gain over opponents, 
they were resolved still to stretch the prerogative, and if they 
could not obtain a supply of money by dictating to the House 
of Commons, to throw aside aU profession of respect for the 
constitution, and to govern by open force. The most violent 
and unscrupulous supporter of arbitrary power that could be 
found in the profession of the law was therefore to be chosen 
as Lord Keeper, and there was no hesitation in fixing on 
Sir John Pinch, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, although he was, in reality, "a man exceedingly 
obnoxious to the people upon the business of ship-money, and 
not of reputation and authority enough to advance the King's 
service." ' 

He disgraced a family of considerable antiquity, which, in 
the seventeenth century, rose to great distinction by pro- 
ducing several very eminent lawyers. They were said to be 
descended from Sir Henry Fitzherbert, Chamberlain to King 

f Clarendon. 
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Henry I., and in the time of Edward I. to liave assumed their 
present surname from the acquisition of the manor of Finch's, 
in Kent. Their possessions were enlarged by the marriage 
of Sir Thomas Finch with the heiress of Sir Thomas Moyle, 
Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The eldest son of this marriage was Sir Moyle 
Finch, the ancestor of the Earls of Winchelsea and Notting- 
ham. The second son, Sir Henry Finch, from whom sprang 
the subject of this memoir, was twice representative in parlia- 
ment for the city of Canterbury in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
the first great lawyer of the family. He was autumn reader 
of Gray's Inu in 1603, took the coif in 1614, and was made 
King's Serjeant in 1 61 6. He wrote the treatise called " Finch's 
Law," which, till the publication of Blackstone's Commenta- 
ries, was the chief elementary text-book for law students. 
From his preface, he seems to have had himself a very high 
opinion of his own performance, and to have thought it of 
infinitely greater importance than the Novum Organum : " Inter 
innumeros tarn augustsS' disciplinaa alumnos, surrexit adhuc 
nemo, qui in eo elaboravit ut rerum prsestantiam methodi 
prsestantia consequatur. Aut ego vehementer fallor, aut supe- 
ravi rei vix credendaa diiScultatem maximam ; syrtesque et 
scopulos, Scyllam et Charybdin pra&temavigavi." 

John, his son, whom we have now to take in hand, was bom 
on the 17th of September, 1584, and was of a' very different 
character, being, from his early years, noted for idleness, 
though he showed a talent for turning the industry of other 
boys to his own advantage. 

He was entered of Gray's Inn, and there professed to study 
the law, but instead of reading his father's black-letter treatise, 
or attending " moots and readings," he spent his time in dicing 
and roistering. When called to the bar, he had little acquired 
learning of any sort, — no clients, and many debts. He saw 
that he had no chance to get forward in the regular routine of 
his profession, and that he was in considerable danger of being 
sent to prison by his creditors ; but his parts were lively, his 
manners were agreeable, he had powerful friends at Court, 
and he determined to make his fortune by politics. He avoided 
the degree of the coif, as he knew he could make no figure in 
the Court of Common Pleas, among the drowsy, long-winded 
Serjeants, but he contrived to be employed occasionally, in 
libel cases, in the Star Chamber. What he looked forward to 
with most eagerness was the meeting of a parliament; a 
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chance which an aspiring lawyer, in those days, might for 
years expect in vain. " Having led a free life in a restrained 
fortune, and having set up upon the stock of a good wit and 
natural parts, without the superstructure of much knowledge 
in the profession by which he was to grow, he was willing to 
use those weapons in which he had most skill." ^ 

He was disappointed in not being returned to Charles's first 
parliament, but he took his seat as a burgess in that 
which met in February, 1626. He was one of the 
lawyers then accused of " taking retainers on both sides," and 
" of waiting to see which way the cat jumped." The popular 
party had been gaining strength every new parliament since 
the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, and now had a complete 
ascendency in the House of Commons, but they had no prefer- 
ment to bestow, and John Finch would have been much better 
pleased with the appointment of Attorney to the Court of 
Wards than with the reputation of a flaming patriot. An ex- 
pectation prevailed, which was not disappointed, — that some 
of the most formidable leaders, who gave least open offence to 
the Court, would be offered employment. 

Under the pretence of great moderation, the new member 
contrived to get himself appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to whom was referred the very important question, 
"whether Sir Edward Coke, late Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, having been appointed, against his will, sheriff of 
Buckiaghamshire before the general election, was disqualified 
to sit in the House of Commons for another county ?" The 
Committee very much deferred to Finch as a gentleman of the 
long robe, who, among lay gents, could talk very glibly of law, 
and appointed him to draw up the report, " wherein many cases 
were cited, pro et contra, as to the nature of a High Sheriff' for 
one county being elected knight of the shire for another ; on 
all which cases, he said, the Committee would give no opinion, 
but desired that a search might be made amongst the records 
for more precedents of the like nature." '' A dissolution took 
place before the point was decided. In the mean time Coke 
was not allowed to sit, and the Court was relieved from his 
invectives, which proved so formidable in the next parliament, 
when the " Petition of Eight " was passed ; but Finch, to show 
his impartiality, the day before the dissolution, moved a re- 
solution, which was carried, " that Sir Edward Coke, standing 
de facto returned a member of that House, should have pri- 

s Clarendon. 1" 2 Pari. Hist. 46. 
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vilege against a suit in Chancery commenced against him by 
the Ijady Clare." 

It must have required considerahle ingenuity to mystify so 
clear a point as that though a Sheriff could not return himself 
as member for his own county, the Crown could not, at plea- 
sure, disqualify him for being returned for another county, or 
for a borough, over which he had no official control ; but Pinch 
had the good luck, from his conduct of this case, to establish 
the reputation of a constitutional lawyer, and to be courted, if 
not confided in, by both parties. 

In consequence of this, at the meeting of Charles's third 
parliament in March, 1628, he was actually elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons. He had now his 
foot in the stirrup, and he resolved to push forward, appalled by 
no obstacle. Though elected by the voice of the popular party, 
he instantaneously deserted them and made himseK the mere 
tool of the Court. His conduct as Speaker might have been 
anticipated from the slavish and fulsome language he held as 
soon as his formal disqualifying of himself had been overruled, 
and his appointment had been confirmed by the King : 

" It ia now no longer good time nor good manners to dispute with my 
Lord the King ; but with all joy and alacrity of heart, humbly and 
thankfully to meet so great a favour from the best of masters and the 
liest of men. Therefore, first, I lift up my heart to him that sits on the 
throne of Heaven, per quern, Principes imperant et potentes decernunt 
jiMntitinm, humbly begging at his hands that made the tongue to give 
rae speech, and that framed the heart of man to give me understanding ; 
for I am but as clay in the hands of the potter, and he will mould me for 
honour or dishonour as best seems good unto him. Next I bow my 
knees unto your most excellent Majesty, in all humble and hearty 
acknowledgment of this and many other your great and gracioiis favours. 
The truth of my own heart, full of zeal and duty to your Majesty and 
the public as any man's, quits me from all fear of running into wilful and 
pregnant errors ; and your Majesty's great goodness, of which I have 
been so large a partaker, gives me strong assurance that having been by 
your gracious beams drawn up from earth and obscurity, you will so 
uphold me by a benign and gracious interpretation of all my words and 
actions, that I fall not down again like a crude and imperfect vapour, 
but consume the remainder of my days in zeal for your Majesty's ser- 
vice. This great and glorious assembly, made perfect by your royal 
presence, like a curious perspective, the more I behold it with the more 
joy and comfort I find a lively representation of that true happiness 
which, under your Majesty's gracious government, we all at this time 
enjoy. A better tongue were fitter to express it, but a rich stone retains 
its value though ill set. Here, in the fulness and height of your glory, 
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like the sun in the exaltation of Ms orb, sits your Majesty, the sovereign 
monarch of this famous isle, in a throne made glorious by a long suc- 
cession of many and great princes. A meditation worthy of our better 
thoughts that we live neither enthralled to the fury and rage of the 
giddy multitude nor yet to the distracted wills of many masters ; but 
under the command of a King the stay and strength of a people ; one, 
as Homer saith well of kings, — 

not to be laid in common balance with other men ; for kings know 
no other tenure but God's service, and their value is only tried at his 
beam." 

He proceeds to inculcate conformity to the established 
clmrcli, perverting a text of Scripture in a manner I believe 
quite original : " Cage ingredi, ut impleatw domus mea, was his 
command that made the great feast, and is the duty of magis- 
trates." Having dwelt long on the perfection of our church 
discipline as then regulated by the meekness of Laud, he 
comes to the state, and tells the King, that, sitting on his 
throne, on his right hand he had the reverend, religious, and 
learned prelates, lights fit to be set in golden candlesticks, and 
not made contemptible by parity or poverty ; on his left the 
nobles, full of courage and magnanimity, and before him the 
grave judges and sages of the law, like the twelve lions under 
Solomon's throne, and learning justice by his great example. 
Then after a very extended and tiresome view of foreign 
politics, he exhorts all classes to unaftiiaity under so good a 
Sovereign, who when he does not at once yield to any request 
from the two Houses, only says, " Le Eoy s'avisera." He 
nest expresses a wish that the saying penitus toto divisos orbe 
Britannos may not be made good by internal divisions among 
ourselves, and concludes with an exhortation to the King him- 
self to be firm and resolute against all his enemies : " He that 
sits on high will in his good time laugh them to scorn ; and as 
that wise woman said to King David, God will make to my Lord 
the King a sure house, if my Lord the King will fight the battles of 
Jehovah,— Sio-A. let all England say, Ames." ' 

The Commons saw, when it was too late, the fatal error 
they had committed in choosing such a Speaker. While they 
were vindicating their privileges and asserting the liberties of 
the nation, he did every thing in his power to embarrass 
them, and to frustrate their efforts. Although, in conse-. 
quenoe of a message from the King to hasten the supply, 

i 2 Pari. Hist. 222. 
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they had agreed upon an address, whioli was the foundation 
of the " Petition of Eight," and had given special directions to 
Mr. Speaker to press upon his Majesty the ancient authority 
of parliaments to dispose of matters there debated in their own 
way, and that it was the ancient custom to consider of griev- 
ances before matters of supply, — he thus addressed the King : 
" Sir, you are the breath of our nostrils and the light of our 
eyes, and besides those many comforts, which under you and 
your royal progenitors in this frame of government this 
nation hath enjoyed, the very religion we profess hath taught 
us whose im^ge you are." 

He was constantly closeted with the King and Buckingham, 
telling them all that passed in the House, and plotting with 
them how the schemes of the popular leaders might best be 
defeated. After one of these conferences he brought down a 
very indiscreet message from the King, intimating that the 
session would be speedily closed, and commanding the Com- 
mons " not to enter into or proceed with any new business 
which might spend time, or might lay any scandal or aspersion 
upon the state, government, or ministers thereof." This, as 
might have been foreseen, set the whole House in a flame. 

Sir Eobert Philips thus began the debate : "I perceive that 
towards God and towards man there is little hope. I consider 
mine own infirmities, and if ever my passions were wrought 
upon, it is now. This message stirs me up : especially, when 
I remember with what moderation we have proceeded." 

Sir John Eliot followed, and was alluding to certain sup- 
posed aspersions on the ministers of state, when the Speaker 
started up from the chair, and, apprehending that Sir John in- 
tended to fall upon the Duke of Buckingham, said, with tears 
which he knew how to bring into his eyes, " There is a com- 
mand laid upon me to interrupt any that should go about to 
lay an aspersion on the ministers of state." 

A scene of great confusion ensued, which was put an end to 
by the contrivance of resolving themselves into a grand com- 
mittee of the whole House " on the state of the nation," and so 
getting Pinch out of the chair. An order was at the same time 
made, " that the doors be locked, and that no one depart the 
House upon pain of being sent to the Tower." Finch, against 
whom this resolution was passed, before quitting the chair, 
earnestly begged that he might be allowed to be absent for 
half an hour on urgent private business, and the permission 
was magnanimously accorded to him. 
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A liot discussion now ensued, and a resolution was moved, 
" that the Duke of Buckingham was the cause of all the eyila 
under which the state laboured." A member observed, that 
for the Speaker to desire to leave the House in such a manner 
was never heard of before, and he feared would be ominous. 
Finch, in truth, had posted off privately to the King, and now 
returned with this message, " that his Majesty commands, for 
the present, they adjourn the House till to-morrow morning, 
and that all committees cease in the mean time." An imme- 
diate adjournment took place in consequence. 

The following morning he brought a soothing message from 
the King, which they, with the moderation and good sense 
which distinguished them, agreed to accept as satisfaction for 
the insult offered to them ; but they firmly defeated his pur- 
pose, which was to divert them from proceeding with the 
" Petition of Eight." 

An evasive answer had been given by the King, which, under 
words of seeming consent, would have been construed into 
Le Boy s'avisera ; but they held a conference with the Lords, 
and both Houses being now equally suspicious of their 
Speakers, they put down in writing what the Lord Keeper 
should say on the subject to the King on the throne in the 
House of Lords, and they agreed " that he should stand in his 
place as a peer, and there deliver this request to his Majesty, 
and afterwards go to his place of state." 

At last. Finch was obliged to come to the bar at the head of 
the Commons, and after the " Petition of Eight " had been 
read at full length, he had the mortification to hear the words 
pronounced, Soitfait come il est desire. 

In spite of this, Charles insisted on levying tonnage and 
poundage without authority of parliament, although they were 
willing to pass a bill to authorise the levy, whereupon notice 
was given in the House, on the 25th of June, of a motion to 
be made next morning for a remonstrance to the King against 
this proceeding. Early next morning. Finch went to Court 
to take his orders, but there much perplexity existed, and they 
at last resolved on an instant prorogation. He had been de- 
tained so long by this consultation, that he had kept the House 
above an hour waiting for him, and he did not make his ap- 
pearance till past nine o'clock. He had scarcely been seated 
in the chair when, — while the member who had given the 
notice was beginning to read the proposed remonstrance, — 
three knocks were heard at the door, and the Black Eod enter- 
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ing, commanded tliem forthwith, to attend his Majesty in the 
House of Lords. Finch hurried thither, and the King sitting 
on the throne, without his robes (so precipitate was the pro- 
ceeding), ordered the prorogation. 

During the second short and stormy session of this parlia- 

March, ment. Finch continued to act as the puppet of the 

^"'^'^ Court. The Commons, beiag very indignant at the 
manner in which the King tried to retract his assent to the 
" Petition of Eight," were preparing a remonstrance — when 
the Speaker delivered a message from his Majesty ordering 
them to adjourn for a week, but they resolved that " it was 
not the office of the Speaker to deliver any such message unto 
them, for the adjournment of the House did properly belong 
to themselves." 

Sir John Eliot then moved " the remonstrance ;" but Finch 
refused to put the question from the chair, saying, that "he 
was commanded otherwise by the King." Selden asked him 
if he refused to act as Speaker. He replied "he had an ex- 
press command from the King, so soon as he had delivered 
his message, to rise." Thereupon he rose and was leaving 
the chair, when Hollis, Valentine, and others, in spite of the 
efforts of certain Privy Councillors to free him, forced him 
back into the chair, saying, "he should sit there till it 
pleased them to rise." Finch, with abundance of -tears, 
answered, "I will not say I will not, but I dare not. Com- 
mand me not to my ruin, — in regard I have been your faith- 
ful servant, and would sacrifice my life for the good of my 
country ; but I dare not sin against the express command of 
my Sovereign." 

Selden urged, that he, being the servant of the House, could 
not refuse their command under any colour, and that his ob- 
stinacy would be a precedent to posterity if it should go un- 
punished; but "he still refused, with extremity of weeping 
and supplicatory orations." '' 

This fracas terminated in the barring out of the Black 
Eod, the abrupt dissolution of Charles's third parliament, 
and his resolution thereafter to govern by his absolute prero- 
gative." 

For some years there was a lack of law promotion, and 
Finch did not receive the reward of his subserviency. He 
was not much of a favourite with Lord Keeper Coventry, who 
felt some jealousy of his courtly arts. He laid himself out for 

k 2 Pari. Hist. 491. 3 St. Tr. 235. >" Ante, p. 219. 
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practice at the bar, but there was no confidence in his learning 
or integrity, and he could only hope for advancement from 
royal patronage. 

Prynne had incurred the high displeasure of the government 
by his Histriomastix, inveighing bitterly against thea- 
trical amusements, in which the Queen herself took a ' ' 
part. After he had been condemned in the Star Chamber for 
this publication as for a seditious libel, Finch thought it 
would be a good hit to show that the legal profession 
thoroughly disapproved of its principles, — by getting up a 
masque, to be acted by the four Inns of Court before their 
Majesties. Two benchers were chosen by each Inn of Court 
to conduct the pageant. Finch represented Gray's Inn, and 
appears to have acted as " Master of the revels." There were 
sixteen grand masquers, "four gentlemen of each Inn of Court, 
most suitable for their persons, dancing, and garb." The 
members of the several Inns of Court were to intermingle, and 
each party of four was to be drawn in a chariot with six horses, 
— but great difficulty arose in settling the precedence of the 
chariots which respectively represented the dignity of each 
Inn of Court, — till that thorny point was decided by lot. The 
next controversy was, by what rule the four were to be placed 
in each chariot, — which was resolved by the happy thought of 
having them made, like the Eoman triumphal chariots, " of 
an oval form, so that there should be no precedence in them." 

The procession to Whitehall exceeded the glories of the in- 
stallation of a Lord Chancellor. First marched the Marshal 
and his men ; after him came one hundred gentlemen of the 
Inns of Court mounted on horseback, " in very rich clothes, 
scarce any thing hut gold and silver lace to be seen of them," 
with a page and two lacqueys to each. Then came the " anti- 
masques," intended for humour and jocularity, — the first anti- 
masque being of cripples and beggars on horseback, on the 
poorest jades that could be gotten, and ingeniously habited 
so as to ridicule the great officers of the law," and another to 
satirise such projectors as sought patents for useless schemes, 
as " the fish-call, or a looking-glass for fishes in the sea, very 
useful to fishermen to call all kinds of fish to their nets," — 
" the new invented windmate, very profitable when common 
winds fail, for a more speedy passage of calmed ships and 
vessels on seas and rivers," — "a movable hydraulic which, 

" Finch himself had the chief hand in this, and from his bad success in Iiis profession 
hitherto, probably took great delight in it. 
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■being placed by a bedside, causeth sweet sleep to those who, 
either by hot fevers or otherwise, cannot take rest." ° 

Then, to the admiration of all beholders, came the Grand 
Masquers in their oval chariots, " their habits, doublets, trunk- 
hose, and caps of most rich cloth of tissue, and wrought as 
thick with silver spangles as they could be placed, large white 
silk stockings up to their trunk-hose, and rich sprigs in their 
caps ; themselves proper and beautiful young gentlemen." 
Starting from Ely House, in Holbom, they marched down 
Chancery Lane, through the Strand to the Palace, where they 
paraded round the tilt yard, that the King and Queen " might 
have a double view of them." They alighted at Whitehall 
gate, when the Masque began and " was incomparably per- 
formed." Then followed a ball, in which Queen Henrietta 
danced with some of the Masquers, and {gaudeo ref evens) " did 
judge them as good dancers as ever she saw." The whole 
concluded with a banquet, after which all departed. " And 
thus," says with quaint solemnity the historian of this masque, 
imitating the well-known passage from " The Tempest," "this 
earthly pomp and glory, if not vanity, was soon past and gone 
as if it had never been." " 

Finch and three others were deputed to the office of return- 
ing thanks, in the name of the Four Inns of Court, to the 
King and Queen, " for their gracious acceptance of the tender 
of their service in the late masque ; " and as it had given 
peculiar delight to Henrietta, who, since the death of Buck- 
ingham, had acquired great influence, it perhaps contributed 
to his elevation almost as much as his sei-vices in the chair of 
the House of Commons, for he was immediately appointed 
Attorney-General to the Queen ; and notwithstanding his 
ignorance of law and want of experience he was shortly 
after appointed a Puisne Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

What he wanted in law and professional experience, he 
supplied in zeal for the prerogative, and in severity to Puri- 
tans and to all persons obnoxious to the government who 
came before him.i In little more than a year the grand ques- 

° This was the contribution of Mr, Attor- P "Whitelock's Memorials, p. 21. The cost 

ney -General Noy. It appears from Rymer's to the four Inns of Court was calculated to 

Foedera, vol. xix., that there were actually be above 20,0O0Z. 

patents granted for these inventions, and 1 Clarendon thus characterises Noy and 
while I was Attorney-General, several as Finch at this time: *' the one knowing nothing 
absurd were applied for. The " windm/zte " of, nor caring for the Court ; the other know- 
may have been an anticipation of the steam ing or caring for nothing else." 
engine. 
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tion of ship-money arose. Heath, the Chief Justice, being 
considered a Judse not fit to be trusted, was removed, 
and Finch, well known to be ready to go all lengths, 
was appointed to preside in his place. 

He did not disappoint expectation. By labouring his own 
puisnes and some of the other Judges, he was mainly instru- 
mental in obtaining the extrajudicial opinion that the King 
might lawfully impose ship-money in case of necessity, and 
that he was the sole judge of the necessity for imposing it. 

When Hampden's case came to be decided in the Exche- 
quer Chamber, Lord Chief Justice Finch exceeded all the 
other Judges in the slavish doctrines which he laid down. 

" A parliament (said he, among many other things quite as strong) is an 
honourable court; and I confess it an excellent means of charg- ^ ^ ^ . 
ing the subject and defending the kingdom ; but yet it is not the 
only means. Certainly there was a King before a parliament, for how else 
could there be an assembly of King, Lords, and Commons ? And then 
what sovereignty was there in the kingdom but his? His power, then, 
was limited by the positive law ; then it cannot be denied but originally 
the King had the sovereignty of the whole kingdom, both by sea and 
land, with a power of charging the whole kingdom. Then the law 
that hath given that power hath given means to the King to put it in 
execution. It is a veiy true rule that the law commands nothing to be 
done, hut it permits the ways and means how it may be done, else the 
law should be imperfect, lame, and unjust. Therefore the law that hath 
given the interest and sovereignty of defending and governing the king- 
dom to the King, doth also give the King power to charge his subjects 
for the necessaiy defence and good thereof- And as the King is bound 
to defend, so the subjects are bound to obey, and to come out of their 
own country if occasion be, and to provide horse and arms in foreign 
war ; and such are compellable now to find guns, powder, and shot, 
instead of bows and arrows. Then if sea and land be but one entire 
kingdom, and the King lord of both, the subject is bound as well to the 
defence of the sea as of the land ; and then all are bound to provide 
ships, men, ammunition, victuals, and necessaries for that defence. As 
to the observation of my brother Crooke, that we are compellable by 
our persons and arms, but not with any sum of money, I answer, that 
hona corporis are above hona fortunes. If this power to command the 
persons of his subjects is in the King, then, I say, more reason that 
their estates should be in his power in this case of defence." He then 
goes on to examine the statutes and authorities cited on the other side, 
making very light of them. Magna Chakta he dismisses with the 
observation, that to the enactment " nullum tallagium imponatur nisi 
per commune concilium," there is the implied exception, unless for tJie 
public good. To the statute 25 Ed. 1, c. 5, and all subsequent statutes 
on the subject, he give^ the answer, that " acts of parliament may take 
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away flowers and ornaments of the Crown, bnt not the Crown itself. 
No act of parliament can bar a King of his regality, or his trust and 
power to defend his subjects ; therefore, acts of parliament to take away 
his royal power in the defence of his kingdom are void. They are void 
if they profess to take away the power of the King to command the 
persons, goods, and money of his subjects : no acts of parliament make 
any difference." '' The Petition of Right" he treats with great con- 
tempt, — on the ground that, from having been Speaker when it passed, 
he knew there was no intention thereby to alter the old law. With 
text writers, of course, he is very unceremonious. Fortescue, he says, is 
entitled to no weight, because the treatise " De Laudibiis " was written 
during the wars of York and I^ancaster, when the author was in exile, 
and wished to please the people, and to return to his own country. 
After getting rid of all the authorities in a similar manner, he arrives 
at the conclusion, " that the King has a clear right, in case of danger, 
to impose a tax for the defence of the realm ; — that the expectancy of 
danger is sufBcient ground for the King to charge his subjects ; — that 
the King is the sole judge of the danger ; — that the King's averment of 
danger is not traversable, — and therefore that the defendant was bound 
to pay the sum assessed upon him."' 

Lord Clarendon says — " Undoubtiedly my Lord Finch's 
speecli in tile Exchequer Ctamber made shjp-money much, 
more abhorred and formidable than all the commitments by 
the Council table, and all the distresses taken by the Sheriifs 
of England : the major part of men (besides the common un- 
concemedness in other men's sufferings) looking upon those 
proceedings with a kind of applause to themselves to see other 
men punished for not doing as they had done ; — which delight 
was quickly determined when they found their own interest, 
by the unnecessary logic of that argument, no less concluded 
than Mr. Hampden's." 

But this logic endeared him to the Court, and ensured him 
farther preferment as soon as any opportunity should occur. 
In the meanwhile he strengthened his claim by his conduct 
in the Star Chamber, where, having been made a Privy 
Councillor, he now acted as a Judge. We may take as an 
example, his proof that he would not be swayed by private 
considerations to spare an old acquaintance, when he proposed 
an aggravation to the punishment of Prynne, whom he had 
known well at the bar. The Court having agreed that, for 
a new libel which he had published along with Bastwick and 
Burton, " he should stand in the pillory, lose his ears, pay a 
fine of 5000Z., and be perpetually imprisoned in a distant for- 
tress," the Chief Justice moved, by way of amendment, " that 

' 3St. Tr. 1216. 
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he should likewise be stigmatised in the cheeks with the two 
letters S. and L. for a Seditious Libeller," — to which all the 
Lords agreed.' 

He likewise distinguished himself in pressing for severe 
punishment on Bishop Williams, when that Prelate was the 
second time brought before the Star Chamber on pretences 
more frivolous than the first, although he had then rather 
taken the part of the defendant, not aware that he was so 
odious to the government. Being now reproached for his in- 
consistenoj, he replied with candour, — "I was soundly 
chidden by his Majesty for my former vote ; and I will not 
destroy myseK for any man's sake." ' 

At last, on the death of Lord Keeper Coventry, Finch's am- 
bition was fully gratified. That event having hap- 
pened on the 13th of January, 1640, on the 17th of ' ' 
the same month the Great Seal was delivered to him as Lord 
Keeper, and on the 23rd, the first day of Hilary term, he was 
installed with great pomp in the Court of Chanceiy, and 
was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Pinch of 
Fordwich." 

This appointment caused great dismay at the time, as a 
proof of the spirit which still actuated the King's councils, 
even after the difficulties in which he had been involved by 
his arbitrary government, and after he had found it absolutely 
necessary again to summon a parliament. Modem historians, 
even those who are impartial, pass over the promotion of 
Finch at this juncture without a censure, and with Hume he 
is a decided favourite. 

He held the Great Seal little more than three terms, and 
during this short space of time the proceedings in the Courts 
of justice were much interrupted by political disputes, so that 
we do not know much of him as an Equity Judge ; but we 
have an account of oae of his early cases, showing that his 
legal and equitable principles corresponded, and that he acted 
in an enlarged sense on the doctrine that " equity follows the 
law." A bill was filed to carry into efiect an order of the 
Lords of the Council, upon a matter over which they had no 
jurisdiction. The defendant demurred for want of equity, and 

" 3 St Tr. 725. the Bishop of London, Lord Treasurer, and 

t Racket's Life of Williams. so had his successor, Littleton. On all other 

" Crown Office Minutes' Book, fol. 1. He occasions of this sort the book is stated to 

had the extraordinary honour, when he was have been held by the Master of the Kolls. 

s«orn, of having the book held for him by ' 
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the demurrer coming on to be argued, Finch decreed for the 
plaintiff, saying, " that while he was Keeper no man should 
he so saucy as to dispute these orders, and that the wisdom of 
the board should be always ground enough for him to make a 
decree in Chancery." " 

When Easter term came round he was called away to pre- 
side in the House of Lords. Parliaments having now been 
intermitted above eleven years, the very forms of proceeding 
were almost forgotten, and none of the officers knew the duties 
they had to perform. The Lord Keeper was answerable for 
all, and much time was occupied in inquiries and prepara^- 
tions. The public looked forward with eager expectation to 
a redress of grievances, but the Court had resolved that the 
attention of both Houses should be confined to the granting of 
supplies. 

There was a grand procession the first day of the Session, 
and the people, delighted once more to witness such a spec- 
tacle, were so good-humoured and grateful, that the less 
penetrating expected a happy result. The King being seated 
on his throne, and the Commons attending at the bar of the 
House of Lords, he merely said, " that never King had a more 
great and weighty cause to call his people together, but that 
he would not trouble them with the particulars, which they 
would hear from the Lord Keeper." 

Finch began by celebrating the goodness of the King in 
calling a parliament, notwithstanding the memory of former 
discouragements, but strongly deprecated their interference 
with affairs of government. " His Majesty's kingly reso- 
lutions are seated in the ark of his sacred breast, and it were 
a presumption of too high a nature for any Uzziah, uncalled, 
to touch it." He then warned them by the example ot 
Phaeton, not to aim at that of which they were incapable. 
" Let us beware how, with the son of Clymene, we aim not 
at the guiding of the chariot, as if that were the only testi- 
mony of fatherly affection, but let us ever remember that 
though the King sometimes lays by the beams and rays of 
Majesty, he never lays by Majesty itself." After taking a 
view of the foreign relations of the country, which he justly 
represented as highly satisfactory, he says, " But what 
availeth this, si foris hostem non inveniat, si modo domi inveniat ?" 
He launches out into a bitter invective against the Scots, 
who had made a most ungrateful return for all the King's 

=■ 1 Clorend. 131 
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affection and bounty. " For when Ms Majesty had most rea- 
son to expect a grateful return of loyalty and obedience from 
that nation, some men of Belial, some Zelia hath blown the 
trumpet there, and by their insolences and rebellious actions 
draw many after them, to the utter desertion of his Majesty's 
government. Following the wicked counsels of some Achito- 
phels, they have seized on the trophies of honour, and invested 
themselves with regal power and authority." He draws a 
striking contrast between Scotland and Ireland, where all was 
loyalty and obedience, and the parliament had lately voted 
large subsidies to assist his Majesty in restoring tranquillity 
in this island. He desires the English parliament to follow 
so good an example, and, "for a while laying aside all other 
debates, to pass such and so many subsidies as should be 
thought fit and convenient for so great an occasion." To 
avoid all question about tonnage and poundage, he said his 
Majesty had caused a bill to be prepared to authorise the col- 
lection of the tax from the commencement of his reign. This 
was the only concession alluded to ; but he assured them, that 
" after the grant of such a supply as the urgency of the 
King's affairs instantly required, which he would accept as 
the pledge of their loving, happy, and dutiful affection to 
him, his person and government, they should afterwards 
have an abundant opportunity for considering of such peti- 
tions as they should conceive for the good of the common- 
wealth." y 

But the Commons, instead of yielding to this request on the 
faith of this promise, immediately fell upon grievances, — ship- 
money, — the levying of duties on merchandise without the 
authoi-ity of parliament, — the cruelties of the Star Chamber 
and High Commission Court, — and breach of the privilege of 
the House in prosecuting and punishing members for words 
spoken in the House. Above all, they took up with earnest- 
ness the conduct of the Lord Keeper Finch, when Speaker 
of the House of Commons, on the last day of the last par- 
liament. Sir Harry Vane gave a circumstantial account, from 
notes taken at the time, of the whole transaction, and of the 
Speaker's expressions, " that he dared not put the question, 
that he was commanded not to put the question, and that they 
should not force him to his ruin." A motion was thereupon 
made and carried, that a select committee be appointed to 
prepare a representation to his Majesty of the violation of 

y 2 Pari. Hist. 629. 
VOL. III. S 
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the liberties of this House that happened the last day of the 
last parliament, humbly beseeching his Majesty " that the like 
violation may not hereafter be brought in practice to his pre- 
judice or theirs." And a resolution was carried, " that it is 
the opinion of this House, that the Speaker's refusing to 
put the question after a verbal command from his Majesty, 
signified to this House by the Speaker, to adjourn, and no 
adjournment made by this House, is a breach of the privileges 
of this House." 

The Lord Keeper thought that all these mutinous disposi- 
tions might be queUed by a proper display of vigour. Accord- 
ingly, on the 20th of April, both Houses were summoned to 
attend in the banqueting house at Whitehall, and there, in the 
King's presence, he read a lecture upon the necessity of 
giving supply precedence over grievances ; but the Commons 
were obstinate, and on returning to their Chamber after a 
long debate, resolved to prefer grievances to supply. Charles 
then, without the Lord Keeper's advice or privity, took one of 
those rash steps which led to such fatal consequences in the 
dispute now commencing. He came suddenly into the House 
of Lords, and seating himself in his chair of state without his 
robes, he addressed the Peers, and solicited their good offices 
in prevailing on the Commons to grant an immediate supply. 
When he withdrew, the Lords, flattered by his appeal to them, 
immediately agreed, on the motion of the Lord Keeper, " that 
the supply should have precedency, and be resolved upon 
before any other matter whatsoever, and that there should be a 
conference desired with the Commons in order to dispose them 
thereto." 

The Commons having agreed to the conference, it was 
managed on the part of the Lords by the Lord Keeper, who 
strongly urged the Commons to postpone the consideration of 
their supposed grievances, reminding them that " they had 
the word of a King, and not only so but of a gentleman," \ for 
all they required respecting religion, property, and privilege. 
" Lastly, ho told the Commons that the Lords had voted and 
declared as their opinion, that his Majesty's supply should 
have precedency and be resolved on before any other matter 
whatsoever ; therefore he desired the House of Commons to go 
on with that first, as that which in the opinion of the House 
of Lords is held most necessary." ' 

^ One of the earliest instances of *' gentleman " being used in this sense. 
" 2 Pari. Hist. 563. 
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As migM easily have lieen foreseen, the Commons were 
highly incensed by these proceedings, and came to a resolu- 
tion "that their Lordships voting, propounding, and declaring, 
concerning matter of supply before it was moved from this 
House, was a breach of privilege, and that a remonstrance 
should be sent to the Lords to this effect ; and the Lords 
voted a counter-resolution, that their merely expressing an 
opinion on the order in which the subject of supply should be 
considered, was no breach of the privileges of the Commons." 

Under the advice of Pym and Waller the Commons still in- 
sisted on proceeding with grievances. The King sent them 
two other messages to hasten the supply, and finding them 
inflexible, — by the rash and ruinous advice of the Lord 
Keeper, he suddenly made his appearance on the throne, and 
having praised the Lords and severely censured the Com- 
mons, abruptly dissolved the parliament, from which such 
national benefits had been expected. This measure is deeply 
deplored by Clarendon, who truly says that there never was a 
parliament in which Charles had so many true friends, and 
there can be no doubt that if he had evinced any sincere dis- 
position to correct the errors of his government, an adequate 
supply would readily have been granted to him, the Scottish 
insurrection would have been suppressed, and he would soon 
have been relieved from all his difficulties. Again, had 
Strafford been at hand, the business would have been con- 
ducted with more dexterity, and there would have been a fair 
chance of success to arbitrary rule. But that able minister 
being in Ireland, a country then as distant from us for prac- 
tical purposes as America now is, Charles was left with such 
councillors as Finch and Laud, more inconsiderate and vio- 
lent than himself, and all tended to a popular revolution. 
Bellasis and Sir John Hotham, who had opposed the Court 
in the Lower House, were immediately summoned before the 
Council, and refusing to answer the questions the Lord Keeper 
put to them respecting their conduct in parliament, were 
committed to prison. Crew, the chairman of the committee 
of religion, shared the same fate, because he would not de- 
liver up the petitions and complaints which had been intrusted 
to him. 

The Lord Keeper gave a fresh instance of his ignorance and 
folly, by publishing an opinion in which he induced some of 
the Judges to join him, that the Convocation, after the disso- 
lution of the parliament, was still entitled to sit and grant 

s 2 
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supplies from tlie clergy, — and by a novel commission under 
tlie Great Seal, he authorised them to frame an ecclesiastical 
code adapted to the exigency of the times. The more timid 
members of the Convocation were still much alarmed, but a 
majority agreed to seventeen new canons, and although they 
in various particulars affected the rights of the laity and were 
clearly illegal, they all received the royal assent, one of them 
being " that every clergyman, four times in the year, should 
instruct his parishioners in the Divine right of Kings, and the 
damnable sin of resistance.'"' These ecclesiastical enactments 
added greatly to the general excitement. " The vessel was 
already full, and this last drop made the waters of bitterness to 
overflow." " 

Nothing so strikingly proves how universally the feeling of 
resentment against the government prevailed in the nation, as 
■that it infected the camp, and unnerved the English soldier, — 
insomuch, that now occurred the only instance in our history 
of an English army flying from the field of battle. " The king 
saw plainly that both divers officers of his army, and even the 
private soldiers generally (which was a most remarkable in- 
clination), would not fight against the Scots." '' 

After the rout at Newbum, and the flight to Durham, 
Charles and his councillors were in a state of the utmost per- 
plexity. Without funds, his troops must be immediately dis- 
banded, and Leslie, with his Covenanters, might march tri- 
umphant to join the discontented in London. " The late un- 
fortunate dissolution of the parliament was already deeply de- 
plored, but to meet a new House of Commons seemed a mea- 
sure not only humiliating, but hopeless. The Peers had been 
willing to grant a supply, and the King had parted amicably 
with them. Pinch suggested that they might be summoned 
without the Commons, and treated as a national assembly, — 
pretending that there were various precedents for a great 
Council of the Peers so acting in cases of imminent national 
danger. The advice was relished, and he issued writs of sum- 
mons under the Great Seal to aU. the Peers, requiring them to 

b Rush. i. 1205. Wilk. Con. iv. 663. '. vately passed pardons nnder the Great Seal to 
"^ Clarendon. d Whitelock. officers who had found it necessary to execute 
^ Another difficulty was then experienced a mutineer. Lord Conway said upon the 
(which we now meet by the annual Mutiny occasion, that if any lawyer were so impru- 
Act), that the Petition of Right having dent as to discover the secret to bis soldiers, 
abolished martial law, there were no means it would be necessary instantly to refute him, 
of punishing military offences. Even Finch and to hang him by sentence of a court- 
was obliged to acknowledge this, and he pri- martial.— Rush. iii. 1199. 
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Ineet at York on the 25th of September to consult with the 
King de ardais regni. 

Before the day arrived, petitions poured in from all quarters 
for the calling of a parliament, as the only remedy to save the 
nation from anarchy and ruin ; and many Peers joining in 
these, Charles foresaw that this would be the first recom- 
mendation of the Great Council. He yielded to the torrent, 
which he despaired of being able to stem. But though it was 
announced that a parliament should be summoned, the Peers 
were allowed to assemble, and " the Grand Council " was con- 
stituted. In his address to them, the King, according to the 
information he had received from the Lord Keeper, stated 
"that upon sudden invasions, where the dangers were near 
and instant, it had been the custom of his predecessors to as- 
semble the Great Council of the Peers ; and, by their advice 
and assistance, to give a timely remedy to such evils which 
could not admit a delay so long as must, of necessity, be 
allowed for the assembling of parliament." But Lord Claren- 
don says, " this assembly of the Peers was a new invention, not 
before heard of ; or so old, that it had not been practised in 
England for some hundreds of years :" and, in truth, since the 
time of Henry III., when the Commons became a constituent 
part of the legislature, there had been no instance of the Peers 
being summoned without them to deliberate on public affairs. 
As nothing was done at this Council, historians have been 
much puzzled to explain the motive for calling it ; but there 
can be little doubt that when the writs for it issued, the in- 
tention was that it should take upon itself all ,the functions of 
parliament, and that it was, by a coup-d'etat, to supersede the 
House of Commons, which had been found so troublesome. 
The attempt created serious alarm among the middling and 
lower orders of the people, and was regarded as another proof 
of a deep-laid scheme to crush public liberty. 

Although Charles announced to the Great Council that he 
had already given orders to his Lord Keeper to issue writs for 
a parliament, the general conviction was, that this was the 
result of his altered purpose, and that the nation was to have 
been taxed by an ordinance of the House of Lords. To save 
appearances they held several meetings, — advised the nego- 
tiation with the Scots, which ended in the treaty of Eipon, — 
and sent a deputation to London, to assist in borrowing 
money for the support of the army. They then all quietly 
dispersed. 
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CHAPTEE LXIV. 



CONCLUSION OF THE LIFE OF LORD KEEPER FmCH. 

On tlie 3rd of NoTember began tlie most memorable parlia- 
ment recorded in our annals. Instead of the usual 
grand procession, tbe King, attended by tbe Lord 
Keeper and a few of the great officers of state, came privately by 
water from Whitehall, and landed at the parliament stairs, near 
where Westminster Bridge now stands. The King, after a 
few general observations, in a very conciliatory and touching 
tone, said he had commanded his Lord Keeper to give a par- 
ticular account of what had happened since the last disso- 
lution. 

Finch's address was very artful ; his great object being to 
divert indignation from himself to the Scots. Having eulo- 
gised the bravery, and genius, and greatness of the natives of 
England, he boldly denied that they had ever been conquered 
either by Saxons, Danes, or Normans. "It were an easy 
task," he said, " to make it appear that they never changed 
the old established laws of England, nor ever brought in any 
new, so that you have the frame and constitution of a common- 
wealth, made glorious by antiquitj' ; and, with states as ynth. 
persons and families, certainly an uninterrupted pedigree doth 
give lustre." He then pointed out the extreme presumption 
of the Scots, in passing with an army the rivers Tweed and 
Tyne, seizing upon Newcastle, and levying contributions on 
Northumberland and Durham " to the prejudice of monarchy, 
and rendering less glorious this kingdom." Next came the 
indispensable necessity of instantly providing funds for sup- 
porting an army, by which the invasion might be opposed, 
the King's authority vindicated, and the honour of the country 
maintained. Aware of the ill construction that had been put 
upon the Council of the Peers at York, he pretended to say 
that it was after a custom which had been frequently tised : ^ 

f Although Camden and Selden flourished tiquities of the country as at the present day, 

about this time, it is certain that the general — or the Lord Keeper durst not have ven- 

mass of men of education were by no means tured on such an assertion, 
so well acquainted with the history and an- 
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" THs was not done to prevent, but to prepare for a parlia^ 
ment. It was not to clash or interfere with this assembly, by- 
acting or ordering any thing which belongeth to this high 
and supreme jurisdiction, but only to give their assistance 
for the present to render things more fit for this great as- 
sembly. They could never attempt, nor had the least thought 
to make, by any act or order, any thing tending to charge the 
subject." B 

Nevertheless, there was a greater disposition to sympathise 
with the Scots than to raise an army for their destruction, as 
they declared their only object was to lay their grievances 
before their Sovereign. The elaborate denial of all bad in- 
tentions in calling the Council of the Peers at York strength- 
ened the previous suspicions on this subject, and the Commons 
only waited till their Speaker was chosen that they might pro- 
ceed against the authors of their grievances, — of whom the 
Lord Keeper himself was considered one of the most guilty. 

In a few days he had a specimen of the temper of the 
Commons, and a forewarning of his own fate, — in the impeach- 
ment, suddenly voted with closed doors, against the Earl of 
Strafford ; — and, as the organ of the Peers, he was obliged 
to issue the order for the commitment of his colleague, and to 
direct that he should at once be carried off by the Serjeant-at- 
arms, without then being permitted to say a word in his own 
defence. '' 

It is said that Finch now gave ont privately that he was 
willing to go over to the popular party, and to do every thing 
he could to assist them, and that he had actually made some 
impression on the most violent leaders, who hoped to have 
turned him into a useful tool ; but that Lord Falkland, Hyde, 
and the more moderate reformers, put an end to the nego- 
tiation, thinking that he might, in his new-bom zeal for 
liberty, suggest measures which would be dangerous to the 
monarchy. 

The Lords seem to have originated no proceeding before 
Finch's fall, except an inquiry into the manner in which the 
studies and the repositories of Lord Warwick and Lord Brook 
had been searched at the conclusion of the last parliament 
within time of privilege ; and upon this occasion he took the 
liberal side, although the acts complained of must have been 
done with his privity. Sir AVilliam Beecher, the clerk of the 
Council, being brought to the bar. the Lord Keeper demanded 

6 2 Pari. Hist. 630. h Ibid. 1U. 
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of liim "tj what ■warrant he had searched and canied away 
the papers of the aforesaid Peers ? " The witness having de- 
murred, to answer, on the ground "that he was the King's 
sworn servant, and that he must acquaint the King with the 
matter before he answered," the Lord Keeper ordered him 
to show his warrant, and blamed him for naming the King 
in the business ; and, he again refusing to give a direct an- 
swer till the King was made acquainted ^-ith it, the Lord 
Keeper told him that " the Lords did take him to be the chief 
actor of the fact, and were resolved to proceed against him as 
the principal." Sir William was finallY committed to the 
Fleet, but in two days after, on acknowledging his error, he 
was released. At this time there certainly was a lajge ma- 
jority of the Lords £^ainst the Court, and, though attached to 
the monarchy, eager for a correction of the abuses which had 
prevailed both in the church and the state. But as, according 
to the adjustment of the respective fimctions of the two 
Houses in Floyde's case, they were to sit as Judges, the Com- 
mons being the Accusere, — they properly remained quiet till 
charges should regularly be brought before them. 

Li the meanwhile, the Commons having liberated Prynne, 
Bastwick, and Burton, and procured the commitment of Sriaf- 
ford and Laud to the Tower, proceeded against Lord Keeper 
Finch as the person next most obnoxious to them. The chief 
grounds of complaint against him were his conduct as Speaker, 
in refusing to put the question ; his oppressive perversion of 
the Forest Laws : his endeavours to incense the King against 
parliaments ; and, above all, his conduct with respect to ship- 
money, in obtaining the extrajudicial opinion of the Judges 
against Hampden, and in declaring on his circuit that the 
right to ship-money was so inherent in the Crown, that no act 
of parliament could take it away. 

Bag^^haw, the member for Southwark, referring to the Lord 
Keeper's recent honeyed words, said, " K these troublers of 
our Israel do go tmpunished, it will never be better with us ; 
for now, during parliament, like frozen snakes, their poison 
dries up; but let the parliament dissolve, and then their 
poison melts and scatters abroad, and doth more hurt than 
ever. What then must be done? Why, what the plaster 
cannot do, must be done with the saw : 

Enserecidendom est, ne pars sincera tiahatnr. 

I cannot better English it than in the words of a King: 
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Let tliem he cut off in their wickedness that have framed mischief 
as a law." 

The formal motion for Finch's impeachment was brought for- 
ward by the virtuous, moderate, and loyal Lord Falkland, 
who said "this great delinquent pursued his hatred to the 
fountain of justice, by coiTupting the streams of it — the laws, 
— and perverting and corrupting the judges who administered 
it. He endeavoured to annihilate the ancient and notorious 
perambulations of particular forests, the better to prepare 
himself for annihilating the ancient and notorious perambula- 
tions of the whole kingdom, the metes and boundaries between 
the liberties of the subject and sovereign power, to bring all 
laws from his Majesty's courts into his Majesty's breast. He 
gave our goods to ^the King, our lands to the deer, and our 
liberties to the sheriffe ; so that there was no way in which 
we should not have been oppressed and destroyed if his power 
had been equal to his will. Being a sworn Judge of the 
law, he has not only given his judgment against law, but has 
been the solicitor to corrupt all the other Jndges to concur 
with him in perverting it." ' 

Some of the leading men, in consequence of the intrigue I 
have referred to, wished to screen him ; and, suggesting that 
they had already too much business on their hands, proposed 
to suspend the debate on ship-money till there should be more 
leisure to discuss a subject of such importance. 

Thereupon Hyde, still of the popular party, rose, and urged 
that delay would make future examination of no purpose ; and 
therefore proposed immediately that, while the House was 
sitting, a small committee might be appointed, who, dividing 
themselves into the number of two and two, might visit all the 
Judges, and ask them apart, in the name of the House, what 
messages the Lord Finch, when he was Chief Justice of the 
Coui-t of Common Pleas, had brought to them from the King 
in the business of ship-money, and whether he had not 
solicited them to give judgment for the King in that case ? 
This motion was generally approved of by the House, and 
carried without a division. A committee of eight persons was 
accordingly appointed forthwith to meet the Judges, who 
were then expected to be found at their chambers in Serjeants' 
Inn. 

Justice Crooke, and some other members of the learned body, 
being surprised with the questions, and pressed earnestly to 

i 2 Pari. Hist. 635. 
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make clear and categorical answers, ingenuously acknowledged 
that tiie Chief Justice Finch, whilst the matter was pending, 
earnestly solicited them to give their judgment for the King, 
and often used his Majesty's name to them, as if he expected 
that compliance from them. 

Hyde, the chairman of the committee, having presented a 
report stating these particulars, the House was forthwith 
about to vote the impeachment, when a member rose, and said 
that the Lord Keeper, to whom he had the honour of being 
nearly related, having heard that certain charges were brought 
against him in the Commons' House of Parliament, entertaining 
a consciousness of his own innocence, and feeling the highest 
respect for the House, of which he had once been Speaker, de- 
sired, ere they proceeded farther, to be heard before them in 
his own vindication. 

Leave was immediately given that he should be heard, and 
it was requested that he should attend at the sitting of the 
House at eight o'clock the following morning. This message 
being carried to him while he was on the woolsack in the 
other House, he moved that he should have leave to go to 
the House of Commons to clear himself of certain charges 
brought against him there, to which the Lords unanimously 
consented. 

The following day was looked forward to with much ex- 
pectation. Finch's accusers intended that, as soon as he 
should be heard, the vote for impeachment should be carried, 
— that the impeachment should instantly be sent up to the 
Lords, — and that they should demand his immediate com- 
mitment to the Tower, — so that he might be safe with 
Strafford and Laud, and might not have an opportunity of 
following the example of Secretary Windebank, who, on a 
charge being originated against him, had fled to the Conti- 
nent. His friends, on the contrary, were sanguine in the 
expectation that he might make a favourable impression on 
the House, so that, with the secret countenance he expected 
from some of the leaders, the impeachment might be nega- 
tived ; — and, at any rate, they were resolved that he should 
have " a run for it." 

Next morning, the House having met at eight, as soon as 
prayers were over, a chair was set for the Lord Keeper to 
make use of if he pleased, and a stool to lay the purse upon, 
a little within the bar, on the left hand as you enter. He 
presented himself in his robes, carrying the purse in his own 
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hand; and having bowed to the Speaker, he laid it on the 
chair. He would not sit down himself, nor put on his hat, 
though he was moved to do it by the Speaker, but spoke all 
the while bare-headed and standing, the Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending the House continuing by him with the mace on his 
shoulder. 

Lord Finch appears to have gained more applause on this 
occasion than he had ever before done. "VVhitelock, who 
says, "it was a sad sight to see a person of his greatness, 
parts, and favour, to appear in such a posture before such an 
assembly to plead for his life and fortune," — declares that 
"the apology was elegant and ingenious, and delivered with 
an excellent grace and gesture, and that many were exceed- 
ingly taken with his eloquence and carriage," — and Eigby, 
the Member for Wigan, who spoke first after he had with- 
drawn, thus began : " Mr. Speaker, though my judgment 
prompts me to sit still and be silent, yet the duty I owe 
to my King, my country, and my conscience, moves me to 
stand up and exhort you to be firm and inflexible. Had not 
this siren so sweet a tongue, surely he could never have 
effected so much mischief to this kingdom. You know. Sir, 
optimiorum putrefcwtio pessima, the best things putrefied become 
the worst, and as it is in the natural so in the body politic.'"' 

Yet such as it has come down to us, it by no means merits 
these encomiums, and it must either be very imperfectly re- 
poited, or he must have had the full measure of favour at all 
times shown in the House of Commons to any one vindicating 
himself with tolerable address from a personal accusation. 
He begins well by trying to insinuate himself into the good 
graces of his audience : — " Mr. Speaker, I do first present my 
most humble thanks to this honourable assembly for this 
favour vouchsafed me, in granting me admittance to their 
presence, and do humbly beseech them to believe it is no 
desire to preserve myself or my fortune, but to deserve your 
good opinions, that hath drawn me hither. I do profess in the 
presence of Him who knoweth all hearts, that I had rather go 
from door to door, and crave Da obolum Belisario, with the 
favourable censure of this assembly, than live and enjoy all 
honour and fortune under your displeasure." He then goes 
on to justify his religion, " which was well known to be pure 
Protestantism by all the members of the Society of Gray's 
Inn, where he lived thirty years." He declares that the two 

t 2 Pari. Hist. 692. 
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places of Puisne Judge and Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas were conferred upon him when he was far from the 
thoughts of the one and from the ambition of the other. He 
asserts that while he was Speaker he served the House with 
candour, never doing ill office to any. He excuses his refusal 
to put the question from the chair by the King's express com- 
mand, and desires each of his hearers to consider how he 
would have comported himself between the displeasure of a 
gracious master and the ill opinion of this honourable assembly. 
He then goes to ship-money, on which he makes a still lamer 
excuse, asserting that it was a mere accidental coincidence 
that he was made Chief Justice four days before the writs 
issued ; that the Lord Keeper Coventry had made an improper 
use of the extrajudicial opinion upon the legality of the tax 
which the King had required to be kept secret ; that he never 
used the least promise of preferment or reward to any of 
them ; that his judgment in Mr. Hampden's case might be 
erroneous, but was conscientious ; and that he had always 
maintained that ship-money could only be lawfully levied 
when the kingdom was in danger, — suppressing his doctrine, 
that the King was the sole judge of the danger. He last of all 
justified himself from the charge of violating the Charta <k 
Foresta by enlarging the boundaries of the royal forests, and 
concluded by submitting all that he had done to the goodness 
and justice of the House. 

As soon as he concluded he withdrew to the Upper House 
that had been waiting for his return. Eigby's speech was 
short and pithy :■ — • 

" "What then, Mr. Speaker, is to he done ? Tou have been told, and 
we all know it, — Ense reddendum est, the sword of justice must strike, 
nepars sincera trahaf.vr. Not the tongue, hut the heart and actions are 
to he regarded ; for doth not our Saviour say it, — Show me thy faith by 
thy worles, man ? Now, Mr. Speaker, hath not this kingdom seen — 
seen, said I — nay, felt and smarted under the cruelty of this man's jus- 
tice ? — so malicious as to record it in every Court of Westminster, as if 
he had not heen contented with the enslaving of us all unless he entailed 
our hondage to all posterity. Why should I believe words now, cum 
factiim videam ? Shall we he so weak men as when we have heen 
injured and abused, to he gained again with fair words and compliments/ 
or, like little children, when we have heen Avhipt and heaten, he pleased 
again with sweetmeats? Oh, no! There he some birds that in the 
summer of parliament will sing sweetly, who in the winter of perse- 
cution will for their pi-ey ravenovisly fly at our goods — ^nay, seize upon 
our persons. It is objected that in Judgment we should think of mercy 
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aod Jie ye merciful as your Heavenly Father is merciful. Now, God 
Almighty grant that we may be so, and that our hearts may he rectified 
to know truly what is mercy ; for there is the point, Mr. Speaker. I 
have heard of crudelis misericordia ; and I am sure the Spirit of God 
saith, Bs not pitifulin judgment, nay, it saith. Be not pitiful of the poor 
in judgment. If not of the poor, then, a latiori, not of the rich ; there's 
the emphasis. We see by the set and solemn appointments of our 
Courts, what provision the wisdom of our ancestors hath made for the 
jweservation, honour, and esteem of justice. Witness our frequent 
terms, sessions, and assizes ; and in what pomp and state the Judges in 
their circuits, by the sheriffs, knights, and justices, and all the country, 
are attended, — ofttimes for the hanging of a poor thief for the stealing 
of a hog or a sheep — nay, in some cases, for the stealing of a peimy. 
And now shall not some of them be hanged that have robbed us of all 
our property, and would have made us all indeed poor Belisariuses — to 
have begged for halfpence when they would not have left us one penny 
that we could have called our own ? Let us therefore set the deplorable 
state of Great Britain before our eyes, and consider how our most gra- 
cious Sovereign hath been abused, and both his Majesty and all his 
subjects injured by these wicked instruments, and let us not be so mer- 
ciful to them that are become merciless to the whole kingdom. Fiat 
Justitia." 

The question was then put, " that John Lord Pinch, Baron 
of Fordwich, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, shall 
be accused by this House of high treason and other misde- 
meanours, in the name of this House and all the Commons of 
England, and that the Lords be desired to sequester him from 
parliament, and that he be committed." 

This was received with such loud and general cheers that 
there was no longer the slightest hope of effectually resisting 
it, and the only object of Pinch's friends was to keep up the 
debate till past mid-day when the Lords would have ad- 
journed, — so th.at the impeachment could not be carried up 
till the following day, and that instead of being at once 
transferred from his place in parliament to the Tower, as 
Strafford and Laud had been, he might in the meanwhile 
consult his safety by flight. They therefore, without ventur- 
ing directly to combat the motion, wasted the time by raising 
disputes aboiit order, and delayed the putting of the question 
by frequent interruptions, then "a common artifi-ce,"" till it 
was twelve o'clock, and they knew that the House of Peers 
was risen for the day. The Lord Keeper, aware of what was 
going on in the Commons, hurried the adjournment, bade a 
final adieu to the woolsack, and had taken his departure 

™ See 4 St. Tr. 22. 
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precipitately without ■venturing to cast a lingering look be- 
hind. 

When it was ascertained that Finch was safe, the question 
was allowed to he put, and it was carried in the affirmative ; a 
few voices feebly saying iVb. The Lord Falkland was ap- 
pointed to carry up the accusation to the House of Peers. 

Finch concealed himself till it was dark. He then pri- 
vately sent the Great Seal to the King ; and, embarking in a 
galliot which had been suddenly hired for him, made sail for 
Holland. 

At the meeting of the Lords next morning, it was known 
that the Lord Keeper had absconded ; and Littleton, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, under a commission from the 
King, was placed on the woolsack as Speaker. Lord Falk- 
land immediately appeared at the bar to prefer the impeach- 
ment. Having read the articles, he said : 

" Nil refert tales versus qua voce legantur. 

" The charge was such as required no assistance from the 
bringer ; when voted, having been attended with all possible 
evidence, and all possible aggravation, that addition only ex- 
cepted which my Lord Finch alone could make, and had made, 
by his confession, signified in his flight." 

The Lords sent back a message to the Commons, that 
they had taken into consideration the charges against John 
Lord Finch, late Keeper of the Great Seal ; but having 
received intimation that he was not to be found, they had 
ordered him into safe custody as soon as he could be dis- 
covered. 

It was generally suspected that Ms escape had been connived 
at by the popular leaders ; but there seems to have been a large 
majority in the House of Commons who wished to bring him 
to the block. 

The noble and learned fugitive arrived safely in Holland ; 
and on the 3rd of January, 1641, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Lord Pembroke, to be laid before the 
two Houses : 

"My most well-beloved Lord, the interest your Lordship hath ever 
had in the best of my fortunes and affections, gives me the privilege of 
trouhling your Lordship with these few lines, from one who hath now 
nothing left to serve you withal hut his prayers. These your Lordship 
shall never want, with an heart as full of true affection to your Lordship 
as ever any was. My Lord, it was not the loss of my place, and with that 
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of my fortunes, nor being exiled from my dear country and friends, 
though many of them were cause of sorrow, that afflicts; but 
that which I most suffer under is, that displeasure of the House of Com- 
mons conceived against me. I know how true a heart I have ever 
home towards them, and your Lordship can witness, in part, what ways 
I have gone in ; but silence and patience best become me. With these, 
I must leave myself and my actions to the favourable construction of 
my noble friends ; in which number your Lordship hath a prime place. 
I am now at the Hague, where I arrived on Thursday, the last day of 
last month, where I purpose to live in a fashion agreeable to the poor- 
ness of my fortunes. As for any views in this world, I have utterly oast 
off the thoughts of them ; and my aim shall be so to learn to number 
my days, that I may apply my heart unto wisdom — that wisdom, that 
shall wipe all tears from mine eyes and heart, and lead me by the hand 
to true happiness, which can never be taken from me. I pray the God 
of Heaven to bless this parliament with both a happy progress and con- 
clusion ; and if my ruin can induce but the least to it, I shall not repine. 
I truly pray for your Lordship and your noble family, that God would 
give an increase of all worldly blessings, and in the fulness of days to 
receive you to his glory. If I were capable of serving any body, I 
would tell your Lordship, that no man should be readier to make known 
his devotion and true gratitude to your Lordship, than your Lordship's 
most humble and affectionate poor kinsman and servant, 

" Finch." 

He remained in exile about eight years, in great penury 
and misery. Even the royalists, who from time to time 
escaped beyond seas to avoid the tyranny of the parliament, 
generally shunned him, although they could not avoid some- 
times coming in contact with him at hotels and boarding 
houses." At last, by making an abject submission to Crom- 
well, and agreeing to pay a sum of money as a delinquent, 
he was allowed to return ; and he lived in retirement till the 
Restoration. 

He was then most indecently put into the commission for 
the trial of the Regicides,— which calls forth this in- ^^_ ^^^^_ 
dignant complaint from Ludlow : " Finch, who had 
been accused of high treason twenty years before by a full 
parliament, and who, by flying from their justice, saved his 
life, was appointed to judge some of those who should have 
been his judges." ° 

He is only reported to have spoten once during the trials. 
This was upon the obsen'ation of General Harrison, " Whereas, 

" " Arrived at the Hague, I find my Lord at Brown's. There was in pension with ua 
Finch, not long before fled out of England my Lord Finch."— ^reJj/n's Primte Carre- 
from the fury of the P.\rliament." " I lodged spmdmce. ° Mem. 365. 
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it has been said, we did assume and usurp an authority ; I say 
this was done rather in the fear of the Lord." 

Lord Finch. — " Though my Lords here have been pleased to 
give you a gi-eat latitude, this must not be suffered that you 
should run into these damnable excursions, to make God the 
author of this damnable treason committed by you."]" 

He died soon after, universally despised by cavaliers as 
well as republicans, — by high churchmen as much as by 
puritans. Leaving no issue, this branch of the family of 
Finch became extinct; and with it the barony of Finch of 
Fordwioh. 

We must rejoice that he escaped the scaffold, of which he 
was in such danger; but we cannot regret the subsequent 
misfortunes which befel him. Nothing can be conceived more 
subversive of public virtue, than the continued prosperity of 
an unprincipled judge and reckless politician, who has noto- 
riously advanced himself by his profligacy, and set at naught 
all regard to consistency and decency. 

P 5 St. Tr. 1025 
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CHAPTEE LXV. 

LIFE OF LORD KEErEE LITTLETON FROM HIS BIRTH TILL THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

The Great Seal remained for some time with the King after 
the night of the 21st of December, when he so unex- 
pectedly received it from Lord Finch, about to fly 
for his life. 

In such an extraordinary emergency there was much diffi- 
culty in the appointment of a successor. Banks, the Attorney- 
General, had been actively engaged in all the unconstitutional 
aad cruel government prosecutions which had taken place 
during the suspension of parliament ; and Herbert, the Soli- 
citor-General, though recently appointed, had rendered him- 
self almost equally obnoxious to the popular party, by the 
blind zeal he had displayed in support of the arbitrary prin- 
ciples on which the government had been conducted. The 
promotion of either of them would therefore have been consi- 
dered a direct insult to the House of Commons, and an ac- 
knowledgment by the King that all his professions of amend- 
ment were insincere. There was a disposition to offer office 
to some of the lawyers on the other side,' but none of them 
could be prudently trusted to preside in the House of Lords, 
particularly when it was considered that the impeachments 
against Strafford and Laud would soon be coming on to be 
heard. Straffoid, now in the Tower, still kept up a private 
intercourse with his royal Master, — and it is said to have been 
by his recommendation that, on the 29th of January, 1641, 
the Great Seal was delivered to Sir Edward Littleton, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, as Lord Keeper. 

Although the appointment did not turn out felicitously, 
either for him who suggested it or for the public, — apparently 
a better choice could not have been made, as Littleton was a 
very profound lawyer, and a man of excellent private cha- 
racter. Although he had changed sides in politics, — con- 
sidering the times, he was to be praised for his moderation, — 

•1 Oliver St, John, long in " the sedition line," was soon after made Solicitor-General. 
VOL. III. T 
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for he had not violently persecuted his ancient opinions or his 
ancient friends. AVith more moral courage and energy he 
might have gained for himself a high reputation, and prevented 
the coming collision ; but, entertaining the best intentions, he 
sadly disappointed the expectations of his friends, and he pur- 
sued a vacillating course, which ended in his own disgrace, 
and aggravated the calamities of his country. 

Edward Littleton, the subject of this memoir, was of an 
ancient familj' of the robe, being lineally descended in the 
male line from the great Littleton, author of " The Tenures," 
and Judge of the Common Pleas in the reign of Edward IV. 
This legal patriarch left three sons, the eldest of whom is the 
ancestoi of Lord Lyttleton, and the second of Lord Hatherton. 
Erom the third was descended the Lord Keeper, who was born 
at Mounslow, in Shropshire, in the year 1689, being the eldest 
son of Sir Edward Littleton, of Hewiey, in the same county, 
likewise of the profession of the law, having been one of the 
Justices of the Marches, and a Judge of North Wales. Young 
Edward Littleton was educated at a provincial grammar school 
till he was sent to Oxford, and entered a gentleman commoner 
at Christ Church. Here he applied very diligently to study, 
and in 1609 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, having 
gained great applause for his proficiency in logic and in clas- 
sical learning. He continued a very diligent student during 
the remainder of his life. 

Being removed to the Inner Temple, he devoted himself to 
the Year Books and antiquarian lore. He was a 
bosom friend of Selden, and for some years they car- 
ried (m their studies in common, often going together to the 
Tower of London, there to regale themselves with a smell of 
ancient parchment.' He continued at the same time to keep 
up an acquaintance with more elegant pursuits. He was a 
famous swordsman, and he showed in his youth a taste for the 
military art, which afterwards broke out in maturer years, and 
placed him at the head of a regiment, — with the Great Seal in 
one hand, and a pike in the other. IBut he was determined to 
rise by his profession, and when he was called to the bar he 
was reckoned the best grounded common lawyer which his 
Society had sent forth for many j-ears. He soon rose into very 
extensive practice. 

In 1626 he was returned a member of the House of Com- 

' " Oh, Tewkesbury, the smell 

Of ancient parchment pleas'd thee well." — Pleader's Guide. 
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mons, and eagerly joined the patriotic party then struggling 
against the ascendency of the Duke of Bnoldngham, and he 
took an active part in supporting the impeachment carried on 
against that powerful favourite.' 

He again sat in Charles's third parliament called in 1628, 
and fought zealously for the cause of liberty under the 
auspices of Sir E. Coke. He was much noticed by the 
venerable patriot, and through his influence was chosen chair- 
man of the Committee which examined into grievances since 
the preceding dissolution, and prepared the " Petition of 
Eight." He moved four resolutions, which were unanimously 
agreed to by the House : — 1st, " That no freeman ought to be 
committed or detained in prison, or otherwise restrained by 
command of the King or the Privy Council, imless some cause 
of the commitment, detainer, or restraint be expressed, for 
which by law he ought to be committed, detained, or re- 
strained." — 2ndly, " That the writ of Habeas Corpus cannot 
be denied, but ought to be granted to every man that is com- 
mitted or detained in prison, or otherwise restrained by the 
command of the King, the Privy Council, or any other, he 
praying for the same." — 3rdly, " That if a freeman be com- 
mitted or detained in prison, or otherwise restrained by com- 
mand of the King, Privy Council, or any other, no cause of 
such commitment or detainer being expressed, and the same 
be retjurned upon a Habeas Corpus granted for the said party, 
that then he ought to be delivered or bailed." — 4thly, " That 
the ancient and undoubted right of every freeman is, that he 
hath a full and absolute property in his goods and estate, and 
that no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, or other like charge, 
ought to be commanded or levied by the King or his ministers, 
without common assent of parliajnent." 

Afterwards, at a conference with the Lords, who were 
called upon to concur in these resolutions, he made ^ ^ 
a very learned and admirable speech, showing that 
they were founded on acts of parliament and precedents. 
Sir B. Coke followed, loudly praising his young friend, 
and saying, " Your Lordships have heard seven acts of par- 
liament in point, and thirty-one precedents, summarily col- 
lected, and with great understanding delivered. I am trans- 
ported with joy, because of the hope of good success in this 
weighty business." 

In a subsequent stage of the proceeding, Heath, the Attorney 

• 2 Pari. Hiat. 53. 
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General, having attempted to prove that commitments by the 
King himself were not subject to the ordinary rules of law, 
and stood up for lettres de caclwt, Littleton made a furious attack 
upon him, and successfully demolished his authorities and 
arguments, showing that " it is equal whether the King do it 
himself or by the agency of others." ' He had a no less tii^ 
umphant conflict with Secretary Cooke, who, although he 
had signed most of the illegal waiTants by which members 
had been sent to gaol for their conduct in the House, now 
found it convenient strongly to recommend moderation. 
" ^Ve have moderation preached to us," said Littleton, " and 
we follow it. But what is the conduct of those who preach 
it ? Let the parties have their doom who have violated the 
liberties of parliament." " When the " Petition of Right '' 
passed the Commons, he had the honour to be appointed, along 
with Sir E. Coke and Sir Dudley Digges, to carry it up to the 
Lords. 

The flaming patriot, however, could not resist the tempting 
offers made to him when the system was begun of buying 
off opposition, and he went over to the Court along with 
Noy, Saville, and Wentworth. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that he did not like them show the zeal of a political 
convert from the errors of opposition, and he continued to 
enjoy the good-will and to cultivate the society of his early 
friends. His first preferment was a Welsh Judgeship (in 
after times so perilous to patriotism), and soon afrer, by iie 
support of the government, he was elected Eeoorder of 
London. 

When Lord Keeper he must have looked back with much 
regret to this period of his life. He still continued to .practise 
at the bar, and without political office was easily at the top of 
his profession. Noy, the Attorney General, a most learned 
man, confined himself to his official duties, and was day and 
night among the musty records from which he was inventing, 
and preparing to justify, his writ of ship-money. The Soli- 
citor was one Shilton, silly and ignorant — put in by a caprice 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and universally despised. 
Brampston, the King's Serjeant, was lengthy and laborious, but 
seldom went beyond the drowsy atmosphere of the Common 
Pleas. Littleton, who had " taken great pains in the hardest 
and most knotty part of the law as well as that which was 
more customary, and was not only very ready and expert in 

' 2 Pari. Hist 259, 262, 295. 3 St. Tr, SS. • "2 Pari. Hist 4il. 
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tlie books, TDTit exceedingly versed in records, so that he was 
looked upon as the best antiquary of the profession, and upon 
the mere strength of his own abilities had early raised himself 
into the first rank of the practices in the Common Law Courts, 
now grew into the highest practice in all the other Courts," * 
and he was eagerly letained in every cause of consequence 
depending not only in the King's Bench and Exchequer, but 
in Chancery, in the Star Chamber, and at the Council Table. 
Though subject to a few sarcasms for the countenance he now 
gave to the unconstitutional measures of the government and 
the altered tone of his conversation on political subjects, — as 
parliament never met he did not incur any public obloquy, 
and in private society he was much sought after, not only by 
flatterers, whom he contemned, but by the numerous class of 
agreeable persons who are always desirous of cultivating 
the acquaintance of a man rising into great professional 
eminence. 

On the lamented death of Noy at the moment when his 
writs of ship-money were ready to be launched, oct. n, 
Banks, a brazen-faced lawyer, was put in his ^'^^*- 
place, but he was more remarkable for boldness than for 
skill or weight to defend the measures now in contemplation. 
" When the King found he should have much to do in 
AVestminster Hall, he removed an old, useless, illiterate 
person who had been put into that ofSce by favour, and made 
Littleton Solicitor General, much to his honour but not to hi^ 
profit, the obligation of attendance upon that office depriving 
him of much benefit he used to acquire by his practice."'' A 
more unpleasant consequence must have been to him, who 
was always defective in nerve and energy, that he was now 
obliged to appear as counsel for the Crown in all public pro- 
secutions, however obnoxious they might be. But in looking 
through the state trials of this period, it is wonderful to see 
how he contrived to throw the odious parts upon the King's 
Serjeant and the Attorney General, and how he betook himself 
to comfortable obscuiity. In the prosecution against Bastwick, 
Burton, and Prynne, although he could not be silent, he con- 
fined himself when he followed Sir John Banks and Serjeant 
Whitfield to vindicating the memorj' of Noy, who was said in 
"The Divine Tragedy," one of the publications included in 
the information, to have been struck, as a judgment from 
Heaven, with a mortal disease when scofGngly looking at 

■« Clarendon. J' Ibid. 
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Prynne having his ears cut off in the pillory under a former 
sentence.^ 

At last came Bex v. Hampden, and Littleton was obliged to 
A D 1637 ^^^ ^^^ labouring oar. Ship-money was to be proved 
' to be legal by precedents, processes, records, and 
writings of different seras, from the Beptarchy downwards, — 
which were to upset all the acts of parliament which had been 
passed to forbid taxation without authority of parliament, and 
were to show that acts of parliament upon such a subject 
were ultra vires and void. Noy being gone, it was felt that no 
one. could so well use his materials as Mr. Solicitor. He was 
heard before all the Judges in the Exchequer Chamber for 
the Grown three entire days, after Oliver St. John had spoken 
two days for the defendant. His argument is certainly very 
learned and ingenious, and much more modest, or rather less 
outrageously offensive, than that of Chief Justice Finch and 
several of the Judges, who openly avowed the principles of 
pure despotism, insisting that the prerogative of the Crown 
was essentially absolute, and could not be coatroUed by legis- 
lative enactments. He candidly allowed that, in England, 
subjects have a property in their goods ; but he contended 
that the law of property must give place to the law of nature 
for the common defence, and that the levying of a debt or duty 
upon property, so far from destroying doth confirm it. " Quic- 
qiiid necessitas cogit defendit ; the law of the time must regulate 
the law of the place. A chirurgeon may cut off one member to 
save the rest. If a storm arise at sea, to cast out goods is law- 
ful, and they whose goods are saved shall contribute to the 
loss. A man may pull down the house of another when the 
next house to it is on fire. Jam tua res agitur paries cum procci- 
mus ardet. If two men are fighting, a passer-by may part 
them, and put them into several chambers, because it is for 
the good of the commonwealth. If a madman be abroad, he 
may be taken, whipped, and imprisoned, lest he do violence to 
himself or others. The King may compel all to defend the 
realm, and he may vary the mode of contributing to the 

* A ludicrous circumstance happened on out for room for the gentlemen to come in, 
this occasion, which shows that, even in the but none such appeared."— .S St. Tr. Y19. So 
star Chamber, in cases of libel, the truth of late as Queen Anne's time, Lord Holt, in 
the charge might be inquired into. Little- Tuchins case, called upon tlie defendant to 
ton undertook to prove by three or four prove the truth of his charges, and the judge- 
gentlemen of good credit and rank, that Mr. made doctrine that " the greater the truth the 
Noy laboured long before under the infirmity greater the libel," now statutably repealed, 
of which he died. "The Solicitor then called — was of later origin. 
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public defence. Judges are not to fight, but they are to be 
knighted ; ' nay, a Serjeant sworn in the Common Pleas is 
compellable ; Eolfe, a stout Serjeant, pleaded that he was of 
the degree of the coif, and not bound to be a knight, but he 
was forced to it. Imminent perils to a state dispense with 
ordinary proceedings in law ; inter arma silent leges. Kay, if 
there are but rumours of war, laws are silent." He then un- 
dertakes to prove his general doctrines by going through 
English History from the foundation of the kingdom to 
the Norman Conquest — thence to Magna Charta — to the 
statute De Tallagio non concedendo — to the first granting of 
tonnage and poundage — and, finally, to the Petition of Eight, 
" which did no ways concern the dispute." He relied mainly 
on Danegelt, arguing, that " if iisnrpers could lay this tax on 
the people, much more may our natural born King do the 
like — which shows it to be an undoubted inalienable right 
in the Crown of England. Oh, say they, but this may be 
done by parliament. By a may be a man may answer any 
argument. Oh, but they tell us that Fortescue, Chief Jus- 
tice of the King's Bench, to show the law of England to be 
better than the law of France, saith, that nothing can be 
taken from an Englishman but by parliament, he himself 
consenting thereto. That, my Lords, is in the ordinary way. 
Doth he say that no man without parliament may contribute 
to defend himself? Ne verbum qaidem I " — But this taste of the 
reasoning of the law officers of the Crown in those days must 
suffice. 

Although he acquired considerable reputation on this oc- 
casion, he became more and more dissatisfied with his position 
and with the aspect of public affairs. He lamented the in- 
human punishments to which his colleagues instigated the 
Star Chamber, and, amidst the growing discontents of the 
nation, he saw distinctly that the day of retribution was at 
hand. 

Finch being made Lord Keeper on the death of Coventry, 
a vacancy occurred in the office of Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, to which Banks had the best 
right, this being called " the Attorney General's cushion ;" 
but Mr. Attorney being of a stouter heart, and not unwilling 
to enjoy a little longer the sweets of his lucrative place, 

^ One judge in my time successfully re- presence after his appointment. He said that 
sisted this supposed obligation, by refusing he was determined to die "John Heath, 
to go to court or to 'appear in the Ifing's Esquire." 
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waived his claim, and Littleton, to his inexpressible delight, 
from being tossed on a tempestuous ocean, found himself 
at once in the delicious harbour for which he had long prayed, 
and which he had hardly hoped ever to reach. " He was 
made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, then the best 
office of the law, and that which he was wont to say, in 
his highest ambition in his own private wishes, he had most 
desired ; and it was indeed the sphere in which he moved 
most gracefully and with most advantage, being a master of all 
that learning and knowledge which that place required, and 
an excellent Judge, of great gravity, and above all suspicion 
of corruption." '' 

He was soon after made a Privy Councillor, against the 
wishes of Lord Keeper Finch, who was desirous of preventing 
other lawyers from entering into any rivalship with himself. 
The succeeding twelve months must have been a very agree- 
able portion of his existence, from his considering not only 
what he actually enjoyed, but that from which he had escaped, 
and to which he saw others exposed. While he was securely 
reaping the public applause in a high office, the duties of 
which he felt that he thoroughly understood and could satisfac- 
torily perform, he must have thought to himself what he must 
have suffered buffeted in the House of Commons, — vainly 
attempting to palliate the enormities of the government, which 
he had secretly lamented and condemned. When the fatal step 
was taken of abruptly dissolving the parliament, if still a law 
officer of the Crown, he would have been required to give an 
opinion that the Convocation might sit on, vote supplies, and 
make canons binding on the laity,— he would have been called 
upon to sanction modes of filling the Exchequer if possible more 
illegal than ship-money, — and he would have seen the dire 
necessity of being soon exposed to another parliament in 
which the misgovemment of twelve years was inevitably to 
be examined and pimished. 

When the Long Parliament met, he little thought that his 
further elevation and his troubles were approaching ; and he 
still hoped that he might long repose on his " cushion " in the 
Common Pleas. In the morning after Finch's flight, he sud- 
denly found himself on the woolsack, as Speaker of the Hou^e 
of Lords. Still he trusted that this appointment was only 
temporary, till the Great Seal should be delivered to another 
Lord Keeper. 
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But lie discovered in a little time that the King, by the 
secret advice of Strafford and Laud, wished that he should be- 
come Lord Keeper. Sincerely declining the elevation, he was 
gently reminded of his obligations to the King, and strongly 
assured, that he might not only be instrumental in saving his 
old friends and patrons about to be tried for high treason in 
the House of Lords, but that he might be the means of bring- 
ing about a happy settlement of all the existing differences, and 
of saving the state. Conscious of his own mental infirmities, 
and foreseeing the perplexities in which they might involve 
himself and others, he long resisted ; but Hilary tenn ap- 
proaching, there being an absolute necessity that the va- 
cancy should be filled up for the ordinary administration of 
justice, and the King's importunity continuing, he yielded, and 
took the step which he for ever repented ; — for he had not 
another day of peace of mind, and he experienced nothing but 
doubt, anxiety, mortification, and self-reproach, till his eyes 
were closed in death. 

He received the Great Seal, as Lord Keeper, at "Whitehall, 
on the 19th of January, 1641 ; and two days after, on 
the first day of Hilary term, he took his place in the 
Court of Chancery in the presence of the Loid Treasurer, the 
Earl Marshal, the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of Pembroke, 
and many others of the nobility." On the 18th of February 
following, he was raised to the Peerage by the title of Lord 
Littleton, of Mounslow, — this promotion likewise being said 
to have been STiggested by Lord Strafford, who thought he 
might be more useful if permitted to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the House as a Peer than if he could only put the 
question as Speaker,— a plan destined to end in disappoinl^ 
ment and discomfiture. 

The first business which came before the House of Lords 
after the new Lord Keeper's elevation, was the " Triennial 
Bill," by which, if there was an intermission of parliaments for 
three years, the Peers were to meet and issue writs, in the 
King's name, for the holding of a parliament ; and in case of 
default by the Peers, the returning officers were to elect repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons ; and in case of their de- 
fault, the constituents were to meet and choose representatives 
of their own authority, so that this law might not be evaded — 
as that had been which required " that parliaments should be 
held yearly, and oftener, if need be." The passing of this act 

« Crowu Off. Min. Book, fol. 5. 
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caused ringing of bells and bonfires all over England ; and tlie 
Lord Keeper, by the direction of both Houses, returned thanks 
to his Majesty for giving his assent to it ; saying, that it would 
be of singular security for the present, of infinite honour to 
his Majesty's royal crown and dignity, and of great comfort to 
posterity .'* He then took an oath before the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, that while he held the Great Seal, he would 
duly issue writs for the summoning of parliaments as the act 
directs.' 

We now come to a passage in his life which justly subjects 
him to the charge of the basest pusillanimity. Treachery even 
was imputed to him ; but I think his conduct is to be explained 
by a lamentable deficiency of moral courage, not of principle. 
He had been recently raised to the Peerage in the belief that 
he might be of essential service by presiding, as a member 
of the House of Lords, at the important trial about to take 
place, on which the life of Strafford, and the fate of the mo- 
narchy, were supposed to depend. According to Clarendon, 
— when he had been made Lord Keeper, he was a little 
mortified in not at once having a Peerage, and he himself 
expressly pointed out to the King the important services he 
should be able to render to the royal cause if that dignity 
were conferred upon him. 

On the day when Straiford was to be arraigned, the King 
unexpectedly came to the House of Lords, and seating himself 
on the throne without his robes, merely said that he wished 
to hear the nature of the charges. The ceremony having been 
once gone through, he withdrew, and several Peers testified 
high resentment at this intrusion, insisting that it was an 
attempt to intimidate, and that all that had taken place while 
the King was present was to be considered coram non judice, 
and void. 

Now it was expected that " Baron Littleton of Mounslow" 
would have stood up for the King, and he certainly might 
have urged that both on principle and precedent, Charles in 
this instance had done nothing irregular, for the King is 
always supposed to be present in parliament, and in former 
times was actually on the throne, not only at the opening and 
conclusion of the session, but almost constantly while any 
business was going on. Although it belonged to the Peers to 
regulate the conduct of this impeachment, and to decide by a 
majority of votes upon the guilt or innocence of the accused, 

a 2 Pari. Hist, 718. " Crown Off. Min. Book, fol. 5. 
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the King, without interfering with the proceeding, was entitled 
to be present at it, and might at any moment have ptit a stop 
to it by a dissolution. But the Lord Keeper was so frightened 
by this sudden storm, that he had not a word to say even by 
way of apology for the King, and a motion being carried 
without opposition, that the Earl of Straiford be again called 
to the bar, that the articles of impeachment might be read 
to him and his plea taken de novo /—without leaving the 
woolsack, he a second time went through the ceremony of the 
arraignment.' 

Some thought that the Lord Keeper would make amends 
when the trial actually came on ; but the day before that fixed 
for its commencement, he sent a message to the House of 
Lords, intimating that he was taken so ill that it was impos- 
sible for him to attend, and besides that he had some doubts 
whether the objection of the Commons was not well founded, 
that no Peers created since the impeachment was voted ought 
to sit on the trial, as the impeachment was in the name of all 
the Commons of England, and therefore such Peers being pro- 
secutors were disqualified as Judges.^ 

This was justly considered a material advantage gained for 
the impeachment. The Earl of Arundel, the Earl Marshal, an 
enemy of Straiford, was elected by the House to sit Speaker in 
the absence of the Lord Keeper. 

The truth was, that when Littleton heard of the preparations 
in Westminster Hall for this great solemnity, — the court for 
the Peers, the closet for the King and royal family, the galle- 
ries for the House of Commons, the seats for the Scottish Com- 
missioners and the deputation from the Irish parliament, and, 
above all, the crowds that were to assemble, and the cries for 
vengeance that had already been uttered in the streets,- — his 
heart entirely failed him, and a real illness afterwards came 
on, which confined him for some weeks to his bed. 

Before he would acknowledge that he had recovered, Straf- 
ford, by an unparalleled display of constancy and talent, — 
without professional assistance, — and three nations marshalled 
against him, — had defeated the proceeding by impeachment ; 
a bill of attainder had been brought in to put him to death 

f 2 Pari. Hist. 742. those who advised , such a step to severe 

B In point of law there is no foundation for punishment ; but peers, when created, have 

this objection. The creation of peers to in- all the rights and privileges of tlie peerage, 

fluence a pending impeachment would be and no exception can be taken to tlie com- 

liighly nnconstitutional, and would subject potency of any peer. 
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without the forms of justice ; the Judges, j'ielding to popular, 
as they formerly did to royal intimidation, had iniquitously 
pronounced that the charges against him amounted in point 
of law to high treason ; amidst the'apprehension of new plots 
against the nation, the bill had rapidly pass-ed both Houses ; 
the King's scruples had been overcome by the solicitations of 
the Queen and the sophistry of the Bishops ; and the noble 
■victim, after exclaiming, " Put not your trust in princes," had 
met his fate with such courage and composure as to enlist all 
sympathy in his favour, and to make his name respected by 
posterity', although, having been once the champion of public 
rights, he had long systematically laboured to subvert the 
liberties of his country. 

. After Straiford's execution, Littleton resumed his place on 
the woolsack ; but he offered no resistance to any of 1he bills 
which came up from the Commons. He was well justified in 
agreeing to those for abolishing the High Commission Court 
and the Star Chamber. He proposed an amendment to that 
for preventing a dissolution without the consent of the two 
Houses, — that it should be in force only for three years, — by 
the end of which time it might be expected that the reforma- 
tion of the state would be completed ; — but this being objected 
to by the Commons, he withdrew it, and Charles was virtually 
dethroned. 

At last there was some respite from these troubles, the two 
Houses having adjourned while the King went on a visit to 
Scotland, and Littleton was allowed to enjoy repose at his 
villa at Cranford. 

Meanwhile the Irish rebellion broke out ; the alarm of a 
counter-revolution by a Eoman Catholic force was universally 
spread, and parliament again meeting, measures were proposed 
by the popular leaders inconsistent with monarchical govern- 
ment. None of these had the Lord Keeper the spirit to resisti 
His excuse was, that he cultivated the good-will of the repub- 
lican party so that he might be able more effectually to serve 
the King. He might have stopped the bill for turning the 
Bishops out of the House of Lords, by insisting on the objec- 
tion that a bill to the same effect had been rejected during the 
same session ; but yielding to the clamour of the mob, he 
voted for it, and joined in advising the King to assent to it. 

He then suddenly took another turn, which was still more 
Jan. 3, fatal to the royal cause. The Queen, the ladies of the 
i^**^- court, and Lord Digby, resolved that they would put 
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down the movement by a display of vigour, and tliat the pro- 
secutors of Straiford should share his fate. A charge of high 
treason was to be suddenly brought against Lord Kimbolton, 
Pj'm, Denzill HoUis, Sir Arthur Hazelrig, Hampden, and 
Strode, upon which they were to be committed to prison, and it 
was thought that the disaffected, thus deprived of their leaders, 
would instantly become powerless. The charge was to be 
made — not by indictment before a grand jury, or by the im- 
peachment of the Commons, — but by the Attorney General 
ex officio in the House of Lords. 

When this scheme was disclosed to the Lord Keeper, he 
must have seen the madness of it. As a lawyer, he must 
have known that the House of Lords had no jurisdiction to 
try commoners for a capital offence ; and that the Attorney 
General had no power to originate such a prosecution.'' As a 
man of sense and observation, he must have been aware that 
the House of Commons and the public would not allow such 
a prosecution to proceed ; and that the attempt would only 
add to the popular excitement, and prevent all chance of re- 
action. But finding that the King was strongly bent upon it, 
he had not the courage to oppose it ; and he communicated a 
royal message to the Lords, " that the Attorney General, by 
the King's special command, was to lay before them a charge, 
for high treason, against one member of that House and five 
members of the other House of parliament." Herbert, the 
Attorney General, who had ceased to be a member of the 
House of Commons, and had taken his seat in the House of 
Lords, under his writ of summons as an assistant, then rose 
from the Judges' woolsack where he had been placed, and 
standing at the clerk's table, said " that the King had com- 
manded him to tell their Lordships that great and trea- 
sonable designs and practices against him and the state had 
come to his Majesty's knowledge ; for which the King had 
given him command to accuse six persons of high treason, 
and other high misdemeanours, by delivering the articles in 
writing, which he had in his hand, which he received from 
his Majesty, and was commanded to desire their Lordships to 
hear read." 

The articles being read, they were found to charge the ac- 
cused with subverting the fimdamental laws of the kingdom, — 
with attempting to alienate the affections of the people from the 

h Appeals of treason in Parliament had been abolished by 1 Hen. IV. c. 14. See 4 
Bl. Com. 314. 
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King, — with sowing disaffection in the army, — with inviting 
the Scots to invade England, — with endeavouring to overturn 
the rights and being of parliaments, — with exciting tumults, 
— and with conspiring to levy war against the King. Mr. 
Attomej' then moved, that their Lordships would take care 
for securing the persons of the accused. Lord Kimbolton 
was in the House sitting by Lord Digby, with whom he had 
a great private intimacy ; and who, although he had recom- 
mended the measure, pretended to him that it struck him with 
surprise and horror. According to the concerted plan, and ac- 
cording to the course pursued with Strafford and Laud, the 
Lord Keeper ought to have moved the immediate commit- 
ment of Lord Kimbolton ; but his courage failed him, and the 
House adjourned. 

There is no direct evidence that Littleton was privy to the 
fatal course now pursued by the King, in going to the House 
of Commons personally to demand and arrest the five mem- 
bers, when they were not delivered up to his messenger ; but 
it is hardly possible to impute to Charles such culpable mis- 
conduct, such folly, as well as such criminality, as that he 
should proceed in a matter of such infinite importance, de- 
pending upon the legal extent of his prerogative, without con- 
sulting his chief law adviser and the Keeper of his conscience, 
with whom he was in constant intercourse. We know that a 
private council had been held upon the subject, from the in- 
telligence conveyed to those most interested by the French 
ambassador,' and by " that bu.sy stateswoman, the Countess of 
Carlisle, who had now changed her gallant from Strafford to 
Pym." '' If Littleton was present when it was debated and 
approved of, we may be sure from his character that however 
much he might disapprove, he would not venture to oppose it. 
To his timid acquiescence in whatever was proposed on either 
side, however imprudent or unconstitutional, may in no small 
degree be attributed the fatal collision which followed. All 
historians agree, that the prosecution of Lord Kimbolton and 
the five members, which he might easily have prevented, was 
the proximate cause of the civil war ; for the popular leaders 
now saw that no faith was to be placed in any of the profes- 
sions of the Court ; and that without an appeal to the sword, 
their own lives must certainly be sacrificed. 

When it was too late, the Lord Keeper brought down a 

> " J'avois pr^venu mes amis, et ils s'^toient mis en sflret^." — Mazure, iii. 429, 
k Waiwiclc, 204. 
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message from the King, "that in all his proceedings against 
the Lord Kimbolton and the five members, he had never the 
least intention of violating the least privilege of parliament; and 
that he was willing to have the matter cleared up in any way 
that parliament should advise." But this concession was im- 
puted to a temporary apprehension from the burst of indigna- 
tion which the previous outrage had nniveisally called forth. 

Preparations were now made on both sides for hostilities ; 
and the country party brought in their bill for regulating the 
militia, which they thought indispensable for their own s-afetj-, 
although they could not expect that the King would agree to 
it, as it appointed a military chief in every county, and in sub- 
stance transferred the command of the army from the Crown 
to the Parliament. 



CHAPTER LXVI, 

CONCLUSION OP THE LIFE OF LORD KEEPER LITTLETON. 

The King now withdrew from London, and after passing some 
time at Newmarket, was proceeding towards York, -. 
communicating from time to time with the Lord 
Keeper, in whom he still placed some lingering confidence. 
Being determined to dismiss the Earl of Essex and the Earl of 
Holland from the offices of Chamberlain and Groom of the 
Stole, he sent an order to Littleton that he should require the 
staff and key from the one and the other. The Keeper trem- 
bled at the task, and not being able to summon up courage to 
undertake it, went privately to Lord Falkland and desired him 
to assist him in presenting his excuse to the King. Making 
many professions of loyalty, he expressed a hope that his 
Majesty would not command him in an affair so unsuitable to 
the office he held ; that no Keeper had ever been employed in 
such a service ; and that if he should execute the order it 
would be voted a breach of privilege, and the House would 
commit him to prison, by which not only would he himself be 
ruined, but the King would receive the greatest aifront; whereas 
the thing itself might be done by a more proper officer without 
inconvenience. "How weak soever the reasons were," says 
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Lord Clarendon, " tlie passion was strong," and his representa- 
tion being transmitted to tlie King, he was excused, and the 
harsh duty was imposed upon Lord Falkland himself. 

But the conduct of the Lord Keeper was now so unsatisfac- 
tory that the King resolved to get rid of him. Since the 
failure of the prosecution of the five members, Littleton had 
abandoned all effort to put on a show of vigour in the House 
of Lords, and had silently suffered the most objectionable 
votes to be carried without opposition. He was even suspected 
of perfidy, for he not 'only declined performing the duty which 
the King had enjoined him in reference to the Earls of Essex 
and Holland, but he had private conferences with the leaders 
of the parliamentary party, who frequently resorted to him, 
and whom he appealed very much to court. At last, having 
supported the Militia Bill to which the King refused the 
royal assent,— when it again came up from the Commons in 
the form of an ordinance by the two Houses, omitting the 
King's name, — he put the question upon it from the wool- 
sack, and himself actually voted for it, "to the infinite 
offence and scandal, of all those who adhered to the King." " 
This was in reality the abolition of monarchy and the esta- 
blishment of a republic. 

Hyde, who had a kindness for him, and suspected that liis 
nerves might be more in fault than his principles, went early- 
next morning to call upon him at Exeter House, and finding 
him in his study, began to express great astonishment and 
regret at his recent conduct, and plainly told him how he had 
lost the esteem of all good men, and that the King could not 
but be exceedingly dissatisfied with him. Some attendants 
being heard in an outer room, Littleton desired them to withr 
draw. Then locking the door of that room and of the study, 
he made Hyde take a seat, and sitting down near him, thus un- 
burdened his mind : — 

" The hest proof I can give of my value for this proof of your friend- 
ship is by concealing nothing from you. You see before you the most 
wretched of mankind. 1 have not had an hour of peace or comfort 
since I left the Common Pleas, where I knew both the business and the 
persons I had to deal with. 1 am supposed to be preferred to a higher 
dignity, but I am now obliged to converse with another set of men who 
are strangers to me, and with affairs which I understand not. I 
have had no friend with whoni I could confer on any doubt which 
might occur to me. The state of public affairs has been deplorable and 

" Clarendon. 2 Pari. Hist. 1091, 1110, 1114. 
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heart-breaking. The King is ill-counselled, and is betrayed by those 
about him. The proceedings of the parliament which I may have ap- 
peared to countenance, I more bitterly condemn ; and I am filled with 
the most gloomy forebodings, for they would never do this if they were 
not resolved to do more. I Isnow the King too well, and I observe the 
caiTiage of particular men too much, and I have watched the whole 
current of public transactions these last five or six months, not to fore- 
see, that it cannot be long before there will be a war between the King 
and the two Houses. I often think with myself of what importance it 
will then be, which party shall have the Great Seal, the Clavis Regni, 
the token of supreme authority. In my heart I am and ever have been 
for the King, both out of aflection to his person and respect for his high 
and sacred office. When the trial comes, no man shall be more ready 
to perish either with or for his Majesty than myself. It is the prospect 
of this necessity that has made me carry myself towards that party with 
so much compliance, that I may be gracious with them, — at least that 
they may have no distrust of me. I know that they have had a con- 
sultation within a few days whether, as I may be sent for by the King 
or another put in my stead, it would not be best to appoint the Seal to 
be kept in some secure place, so that they might be in no danger of 
losing it, and that the Keeper should receive it from time to time for the 
execution of his office. The knowledge I had of this consultation, and 
the fear I had of the execution of it, has been the reason why, in the 
debate on the militia, I gave my vote in such a manner as must make 
a very ill impression with the King and many others who do not in- 
wardly know me. If I had not now submitted to those I mislike, this 
very night the Seal had been taken from me. But my compliance will 
only prejudice myself, not the King. I have now got so fast into their con- 
fidence, that I shall be able to preserve the Seal in my own hands till the 
King require it of me, and then I shall be ready to attend his Majesty 
with it, wherever he may be, or whatsoever fortune may betide liim." 

Hyde, convinced of his present sincerity, although not alto- 
gether satisfied with the explanation of his past wavering, 
asked him " whether he would give him leave, when there 
should be a fit occasion, to assure the King that he would per- 
form this service when required of him?" Littleton solemnly 
passed his word for the performance of it as soon as his Ma- 
jesty plea.sed ; and so they parted. 

When the news of the Lord Keeper's vote on the Militia 
Bill reached York, the whole Court was thrown into amaze- 
ment and dismay. The King, exceedingly displeased and 
provoked, sent a peremptory order to Lord Falkland instantly 
to demand the Great Seal from the traitor, and desired him to 
consult with Hyde as to who would be the fittest person to be 
appointed to succeed, suggesting the names of Banks, now 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and Selden, the celebrated 

VOL. III. u 
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antiquary. Tlie positive order to require th.e Seal from the 
present Lord Keeper would have been obeyed, had not Falk- 
land and Hyde been so much puzzled about recommending a 
successor ; but they thought the Lord Chief Justice Banks 
might be as timorous as the other in a time of so much dis- 
order, although he had been bold enough in the absence of 
danger, and they concluded that he was not equal to the 
charge. " They did not doubt Mr. Selden's aifection to the 
King any more than his learning and capacity, but they were 
convinced that he would absolutely refuse the place if it were 
offered to him, as he was in years and of a weak constitution, 
and had long enjoyed his ease, which he loved, and was rich, 
and would not have made a journey to Yoj:'k, or lain out of his 
own bed, for any preferment."" Neither Herbert nor St. 
John, the Attorney and Solicitor-General, of extreme opinions 
on opposite sides, could be thought of for a moment. Hyde 
then disclosed to Falkland the conference he had had with 
Littleton, the Lord Keeper's loyal professions, and the solemn 
pledge ,he had given ; and proposed that they should, along 
with their opinions of the other persons, submit advice to his 
Majesty to suspend his resolution concerning the Lord Keeper, 
and rather to write kindly to him to bring the Seal to York, 
instead of sternly sending for it and casting him off. Hyde 
finished by offering to stake his own credit with the King that 
Littleton would be true. 

Lord Falkland had no esteem of the Keeper, nor believed 
that he would go to the King if he were sent for, but would 
find some trick to excuse himself, and was for immediately 
getting the Great Seal out of his hands. Hyde, as a profes- 
sional lawyer, pointed out how absolutely necessary it was, 
at such a juncture, that the King should first resolve into what 
hands to put the Seal before he reclaimed it, for that it could 
not be put out of action for one hour, but that the whole 
justice of the kingdom would be disordered, which would 
raise a greater and juster clamour than there had yet been ; 
and again urged that care should be taken that no man 
should be able to say he had refused the office, an occurrence 
which would be most prejudicial to the royal cause. He ob- 
served, " that the great object was to have the Seal where the 
King himself resolved to he, and that if the Lord Littleton 
would perform his promise, it were desirable that he and the 
Seal were both there ; if, on the contrary, he were not an 

" Clarendon. 
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houest man, and cared not for offending the King, he would 
refuse to deliver it up, and inform the disaffected Lords of his 
refusal, who would justify him for his disobedience, and they 
rewarding and cherishing him, he must ever after serve their 
turn, and thus his Majesty's own Great Seal should be every 
day used against him, the mischief whereof would be greater 
than could well be imagined." ° 

Falkland jdelded, and they resolved to give an account of 
the whole to the King and expect his order. Charles naturally 
had great misgivings of the fidelity and firmness of Littleton, 
notwithstanding Hyde's confidence, but approved of the course 
recommended, and wrote back that on Saturday in the follow- 
ing week, as soon as the House of Lords had adjourned, a 
messenger from him should arrive at Exeter House and order 
the Keeper with the Seal to repair to hitn forthwith at York. 
This resolution was communicated by Hyde and Falkland to 
Littleton, who expressed much joy at it, and promised that all 
should be arranged to the King's contentment. 

On the Saturday he privately intimated that he was going 
to his villa at Cranford for his health, and induced the Lords 
to' adjourn the House to as late an hour as ten o'clock on the 
Monday morning, that he might sleep two nights in the 
country. He had not long got back to his house in the 
Strand, when about two o'clock in the afternoon Mr. Elliot, 
a groom of the bed-chamber to the Prince, entered his study, 
vi^here in breathless expectation he was waiting the royal 
messenger, and delivered to him an autograph letter from the 
King, requiring him, with many expressions of kindness and 
esteem, to make haste to him ; and if his indisposition, for he 
was often troubled with gravel, woidd not suffer him to use 
such speed upon the journey a* the occasion required, that he 
should deliver the Seal to the person who gave him the letter, 
who being a strong young man, would make such haste as was 
necessary, and that he might himself perform his journey by 
degrees suitable to his infii-mities. 

Littleton was surprised and mortified to find that the pur- 
pose of his journey liad beeii communicated to the messenger, 
who bluntly demanded the Seal from him, and he at first de- 
clared that he Would not deliver it into any hands but the 
King's ; but he considered tliat it would be hazardous to carry 
the Seal himself in such a journey, — that if, by pursuit of him, 
which he could not but suspect, he should be seized upon, the 

° Clarendon. 
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King would be very unhappily disappointed of the Seal, and 
that this misfortune would be imputed to imprudence in him, 
perhaps to unfaithfulness. So he delivered the Seal to the 
person trusted by the King to receive it, without telling him 
anything of his own purpose. Elliot was instantly mounted, 
and having provided a relay of horses, with wonderful expedi- 
tion presented it to the delighted King at York, who, for a 
moment, supposed he had recovered all his authoritj'' ; and, to 
enhance his merit, EUiot told a vapouring story which he had 
invented, " how the Lord Keeper had refused to deliver the 
Seal, and how he got it by force by having locked the door 
upon him, and threatened to kill him if he would not give it 
to him, which, upon such his manhood, he did for pure fear 
consent unto." >■ 

As soon as the messenger was gone, Littleton pretended to 
be much indisposed, and gave orders that no one should be 
admitted to speak with him. He then called in Lee, his 
purse-bearer, on whose fidelity he could entirely rely, and 
putting his life in the power of this dependent, told him he 
was resolved to go next morning to the King, who had sent 
for him ; that he knew the malice of the parliament would 
use all means to apprehend him ; that he knew not how he 
should be able to bear the fatigue of the journey ; that his 
horses should be ordered to be ready against the next 
morning ; that his own groom only should attend him, and 
that his purpose should be imparted to no one else living. 
The faithful purse-bearer, who was a keen royalist, was 
greatly delighted with his confidence, and insisted on being 
of the party. 

At day-break next morning, the Lord Keeper and his purse- 
bearer stepped into his carriage, as if they had been going to 
Cranford ; but when they had got into the part of the country 
where Piccadilly now stands, they discovered by the side of a 
hedge the groom and two led horses. They immediately 
mounted, and taking by-paths till they were at a considerable 
distance from the metropolis, at noon felt themselves tolerably 

P Lire of Clarendon, i. 120. I am informed ance of being his own voluntary acL" But 

ty Lord Hatlierton tliat " there is a tradition tlie account of tbe transaction wliicli I liavo 

in the family that EUiot forced it from him adopted, not oniy stands on positive testi- 

with a pistol, and that the Lord Keeper, fore- mony, but is supported by probability. If 

s»;eing the bad consequences such an outrage Littleton had broken his promise, and tried 

might produce to the credit of the King and to retaiu the Seal against the lung's mandate, 

Elliot, prudently followed Elliot to York, in he would have proceeded to York— only to be 

order to prevent it, by giving it the appear- hanged in the Castle Yard. 
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secure. The Lord Keeper's health stood the severe exercise 
beyond his expectation, and before the end of the third day 
he kissed the King's hand at York.'' 

Sunday passed over in London vpithout any alarm, those 
who inquired about the Lord Keeper believing, as they were 
told, that he was at his country house at Cranford ; but when 
he did not appear at the hour to which the Lords had ad- 
journed on the Monday, the truth of his flight was discovered, 
and the confusion in both Houses was very great. The few 
friends of the King rejoiced ; but the popular leaders, who 
imagined that they knew all Littleton's thoughts, and had se- 
cured him to their interests, hung down their heads, and were 
distracted with shame. When they had a little recovered their 
spirits, although they concluded he was out of their reach, 
yet, to show their indignation, and perhaps in the hope that 
his infirmities might detain him on the journey, they issued a 
warrant for apprehending him, and bringing him and the 
Great Seal back to Westminster, as if they had been making 
hue and cry after a felon with stolen goods.' The two Houses 
made a farther decree, that if he did not return in fourteen 
days he should lose his office, and that all patents afterwards 
sealed with the Great Seal which he had carried off should be 
void. We shall see in the sequel, however, that they repaired 
the loss by manufeoturing a Great Seal of their own, under 
which they issued edicts in the King's name in defiance of his 
authority. ' 

Littleton's conduct at York was extremely mysterious, and 
seems to show that he is liable to the charge of duplicity as 
well as timidity. He was again declared Lord Keeper, though 

1 This was considered an extraordinary assisting to the gentleman usher or his de- 
journey, being performed I presume on the puties." 

same horses ; but by relays of horses there ' In this narration of Littleton's flight to 

was sometimes in those days a dispatch York, I have closely followed the authority 

which, till railways came up. must have of Clarendon, who ought to be accurate, as 

seemed marvellous. Between Charles at Yorit he was personally privy to the whole trans- 

and Hyde in London, papers were transmitted action j but according to the Journals of the 

by royalist gentlemen, who voluntarily offered Lords,— on the 20th of May, "the Lord 

their services, and who sometimes performed Keeper not being well, and so unable to ,-it 

the Journey and brought back the answer in as Speaker, ithe House gave him leave to be 

the short space of thirty-four hours. See the absent, and appointed the Lord Privy Seal to 

account of the transmission of the news of sit as Speaker j" and on Saturday the 21st, the 

Elizabeth's death to James, ante, vol. ii., p. House " ordered that the Lord Keeper have 

34g_ leave to be absent two or three days for his 

' 2 Pari. Hist. 12*0. The warrant was health."— Lords' Journals, v. 16, 11. It is 

.addressed " To the gentleman usher, or his possible that he may have attended and made 

deputy i and all sheriffs, mayors, and other his excuse, and obtained leave of absence in 

his Majesty's otttcers, shall be aiding and person. 
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for some time tlie King would not trust the Seal out of his own 
presence, and when it was to be used, produced it to Littleton, 
and received it back from him as soon as the sealing was over. 
Credit was given by many about the Court to Elliot's story, 
till Hyde arrived at York, and stood up for the Lord Keeper's 
fidelity. The King then expressed a wish to take the Great 
Seal from him ; but Hyde told him " that he would discourage 
many good men who desired to serve him very faithfully if ho 
were too severe for such faults as the infirmities of their na- 
ture and defects in their education exposed them to, and that 
if the Keeper, from those impressions, had committed some 
faults which might provoke his Majesty's displeasure, he had 
redeemed those errors by a signal service, which might well 
wipe out the jnemory of the other." The King allowed that 
he had made expiation, but complained of his present conduct, 
and that he still raised difficulties about putting the Great 
Seal to proclamations against the parliament. Hyde replied, 
that "the poor gentleman could not but think himself dis- 
obliged to the highest extremity in the presumption of Mr. 
Elliot, and that his extravagant and insolent discourses should 
find credit without his Majesty's reprehension and vindication, 
who knew the falsehood of them; that his Majesty should 
remember he had newly escaped out of that region where the 
thunder and lightning is made, and that he could hardly yet 
recover the fright he had been often in, and seen so many 
others in ; and that his Majesty need not distrust him, — he had 
passed the Eubicon, and had no hope but in his Majesty."" 
Charles promised to show him countenance and protection in 
future. 

The exclusive custody of the Great Seal was then offered 
to him, but he, expressing great joy at this mark of confi- 
dence, begged that it might remain with his Majesty, to be 
given to him when necessary, lest, by any violence or stra- 
tagem, it might be taken from him, and carried back to the 
parliament.' 

One would have thought that he would now have been dis- 
posed to set the parliament at defiance ; but as soon as he heard 
of the steps taken against him at Westminster, he sent to the 
House of Lords "the humble petition of Edward Littleton, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal," showing that he was very 
willing to submit to their Lordships' order, but that this was 
impossible, (as appeared by the annexed affidavit,) without 

' Life of Clarendon, i. 125. 
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danger of his life ; and that, having been ordered by the King 
to come to York, he was further ordered, on his allegiance, to 
remain there. The affidavit purported to be sworn by his 
sei-vant, who accompanied him in his journey, and stated 
what was palpably false, that he was so ill on Monday, the 
23rd of May (when he was proceeding so swiftly to the north), 
that it was conceived he wonld then have died ; and that he 
had since been disabled from travelling by his diseases and 
infirmities." 

Nay, farther, when he got among the cavaliers, there being 
no " Times," " Morning Chronicle," or " Hansard" to refer 
to, he pretended that he had never favoured the parliamentary 
party, and he had the hardihood to assert that he had not 
voted in support of the Militia Bill. 

These statements being reported to the Lords at West- 
minster, they ordered a committee of three to search the 
Joumalg for the truth of this matter, who immediately re- 
ported " That the Lord Keeper was present when the peti- 
tion to the King concerning the militia was agreed on ; that 
he was present, argued, and voted for the following resolu- 
tion, that in case of extreme danger and of his Majesty's refusal, 
the ordinance of both Houses doth oblige the people, and h/ the funda- 
mental laws of this kingdom ought to be obeyed; and, lastly, that he 
himself, under the Militia Ordinance, named deputy-lieute- 
nants, and consented to the several forms of deputations of the 
militia." " 

In the history of the Great Seal I ought here to mention 
that the two Houses, in their celebrated " Petition and Advice" 
of 2nd of June, 1642, proposed that the Lord Chancellor or 
Lord Keeper, with some other officers, should always be 
chosen with the approbation of both Houses ; but the King 
received the proposal with mockery and scorn. 

Although Littleton was continued in his office by the King 
till the time of his death, and although he ever after adhered 
to the royal cause, he does not seem to have been much 
trusted, and his name seldom occurs in subsequent transac- 
tions. He was not admitted with Hyde and Falkland into 
the secret eonsiiltations of the royalists, and his only official 
duty was to put the Great Seal to proclamations and patents. 
As Lord Keeper he was allowed, according to his precedence, 
to put his name first to the declaration issued by forty-eight 
Peers, just before the commencement of hostilities, " that to 

1 2 Pari. Hist a319. " Ibid. 1367. 
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their certain knowledge the King had no intention of making 
war upon the parliament." He fixed his residence at Oxford, 
now considered the seat of government, but was sometimes 
called upon to attend the King in his campaigns. Without 
a bar, solicitors, or suitors, he pretended to sit in Chancerj^ 
and he went through the form of pas^ng a commission under 
the Great Seal, appointing certain other persons to hear and 
determine caxises in his absence.'' His most solemn judicial 
act at Oxford was calling Sir Richard Lane to the degree of 
Serjeant at Law, and swearing him in Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. 
After the battles of Edge Hill and Newbury there was, in 
A D 1614 *^® beginning of 1 644, the form of a parliament at 
Oxford, and a. much greater number of Peers attended 
here than at Westminster, although the Bishops were not al- 
lowed to sit, in consequence of the act for excluding them from 
parliament, to which the King had given his assent. The Hall 
of one of the Colleges was fitted up in the fashion of the 
House of Lords, and Littleton presided on the supposed wool- 
sack. But though Charles so far complied with the forms of 
parliament as to make the two Houses a short speech at the 
opening of the Session, he did not say, according to the prece- 
dents, that the Lord Keeper would further explain to 
them the causes of their being assembled. Littleton still 
being allowed his rank, subscribed next after the Princes of 
the blood the letter to the Earl of Essex, proposing an accom- 
modation ; and the two Houses, without venturing to impose 
a tax, having resolved to raise 100,000Z. for the public ser- 
vice by loan, he, jointly with the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, addressed to all who were supposed able to con- 
tribute to it official letters of solicitation, bearing a very 
considerable resemblance to privy seals for the raising of a 
" Benevolence."^ 

y Jan. 3, 1643. of Our subjects of Scotland as have in a hos- 

^ Bjr the kindness of my friend, Lord tile manner already entred, or shall here- 

Hatherton, I am enabled to lay before the after enter into this Icingdome. And by law, 

reader a copy of one of these letters, which your personall service, attended 'in a warlike 

must be considered a very interesting Us- manner for the resistance of this invasiion, 

torical document: — may be required by Us, which we desire to 

spare, chusing rather to invite your assistance 

" CfiARLES R. for the maintenance of Our army in a free 

" Trusty and well-beloved. We greet you and voluntary expression of your afTcctions 

Well. Whereas all our subjects of the king- to our service and the safety of this kingdome. 

dome of England and dominion of Wales, are And whereas the members of both Houses of 

both by their allegiance and the Act of Paci- Parliament, assembled at Oxford, have taken 

ficatlon bound to resist and suppresse all such into their consideration tlie necessity of sup- 
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He had fled so suddenly from London, that he had been 
obliged to leave all his books and manuscripts behind 
him. The parliament did not generously send them 
after him for his consolation, but made an order that " in 
respect to the learning of Mr. Whitelock, and his other merits 
in regard to the public, all the books and manuscripts of the 
Lord Littleton, late Keeper of the Great Seal, which should be 
discovered, should be bestowed on Mr. Whitelock, and that the 
Speaker grant his warrant to search for them, seize them, and 
put them into his possession," " 

Being practically without civil occupation, the Lord Keeper 
thought that he might agreeably fill up his leisure, and that 
he might raise his reputation, by looking like the times and 
becoming a soldier. We bave mentioned that he was a famous 
swordsman in his youth. Though so notorious for moral 



porting our army, for the defence of Us and 
Our people against this invasion, and for the 
preservation of the religion, laws, and liber- 
ties of this kingdome, and therefore have 
agreed upon the speedy raising of the summe 
of one hundred thousand pounds by loane 
from particular pereons, towards the which 
themselves have advanced a very considerable 
proportion, and by their examples hope that 
Our well-affected subjects, throughout the 
kingdome, will in a short time make up the 
remainder, whereby We shall not only be 
enabled to pay and recruit Our army, but 
likewise be enabled to put Our armies in such 
a condition, as Our subjects shall not suffer 
by free quarters, or the unruUnesse of Our 
soldiers, which is now in present agitation, 
and will (we no way doubt, by the advice of 
the members of both t Houses assembled) be 
speedily effected. We doe, towards so good 
a worke, by the approbation and advice of 
the said members of both Houses here assem- 
bled, desire you forthwith to lend us the 
summe of one hundred pounds, or the value 
thereof iu plate, toucht plate at five shillings, 
untoucht plate at foure shillings foure pence 
per ounce ; and to pay or deliver the same 
within seven daies after the receipt hereof, 
to the hands of the high sheriffe of that our 
county, or to such whom he shall appoint to 
receive the same (upon his acquittances for 
the receipt thereof), who is forthwith to 
returne and pay the same at Corpus Christi 
College iu Oxford, to the hands of the Earle 
of Bath, the Lord Seymour, Mr. John Ash- 
burnham, and Mr. John Pettipliu?*, or any of 



them, who are appointed treasurers for the 
receiving and issuing thereof by the said 
members (by whose order only the said money 
is to be disposed), and to give receipts for 
the same, the which We promise to repay 
assoone as God shall enable Us ; this summe 
being to be advanced with speed, We are 
necessitated to apply ourselves to such per- 
sons as your selle, of whose ability and 
affection We have confidence, giving you this 
assurance, that in such farther charges, that 
the necessity of Our just.defence shall enforce 
us to require of Our good subjects, your for- 
wardness and disbursements shall be con- 
sidered to your best advantage. And so 
presuming you will not faile to express your 
affection herein, We bid you farewell. Given 
at Our Court at Oxford, the Uth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the nineteenth year of Our raigne, 
1643. 
" By the advice of the members of both 
Houses assembled at Oxford, 

"Ed. Littleton, C." 

The above letter ie among Lord Hatherton's 
family papers. The direction on it is torn 
and illegible ; but no doubt it was addressed 
to the owner of his estate, at that time, Sir 
Edward Littleton, Bart., of PillatouHall. In 
a corner of the letter are a few lines, signed 
" Tho. Leveson Arm. Vic. Com. Staff.," which 
are almost illegible. They begin, " 1 am com- 
manded to send you this letter;" the re- 
mainder seems to refer to the time and man- 
ner of remitting the money. 

* Life of Whitelock, 58. 
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cowardice, lie was by no means deficient in natural bravery, 
and on whichever side lie had happened to fight, he would 
have shown an English heart. He now proposed to raise a 
volunteer corps, which he himself was to command, — to con- 
sist of lawyers and gentlemen of the Inns of Court and Chan- 
cery, officers of the different Courts of Justice, and all who 
were willing to draw a weapon for Church and King under 
the auspices of the Lord Keeper. The offer was accepted, and 
a commission was granted to him, of which the doquet re- 
mains among the instruments passed under the Great Seal of 
King Charles I. at Oxford. 

" A commission granted to Ertwavd Lord Littleton, Lo. Keep, of the 
Greate Seale, to raise a regiment of foot souldiers, consisting of gent, of 
the Inns of Court and Chauncy, and of all ministers and officers be- 
longing to the Court of Chauncy, and their servants, and of gent, and 
others Avho will voluntarily put themselves under his command to serve 
his Ma''° for the security of the Universitie and Cittie of Oxford. 1" 
apud Oxon. xxi^ die Maij A° R. E. Caroli, xx^.i" 

"per ipsm Regem."" 

The Lord Keeper devoted himself to this new pursuit with 
great zeal and energy, acting the part of Adjutant as weU as 
Commander, and as he was a remarkably tall, handsome, ath- 
letic man in a green old age, he made an excellent officer. 
All connected with the Law flocked to his standard, and their 
number was greatly increased by recruits from the different 
colleges who mixed military exercises with their logical con- 
tentions in the schools. As a mark of respect for his military 
prowess, the University now conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of the Civil Law.'' Whether these learned volun- 

h May 21, 164B. Light Infantry", or " The Devil's Own," 

" Recording to a statement by the Editor commanded by Ersldne, still at the bar. Lord 

of his " Reports," the Lord Keeper's military Chancellor Eldon doubled the expediency of 

zeal was felt by all members of the profession mixing in the ranks, and did not aspire to be 

of the law then at Oxford, the Judges in- an ofBcer ; Law, the Attorney-General, was 

eluded. " He was colonel of a foot regiment, in the awkward squad, having always looked 

in winch were listed all the Judges, lawyers, to his feet when the word of command was 

and oificers belonging to the several Courts given " Left leg forward," and having replied 

of Justice."— Pre/, ed. 1683. This reminds to the reprimand of the drill-sergeant, " By 

me of the gallant corps in which I myself what process can I know that I put my left 

served in my youth, " the B. L C. A.," or leg forward except by looking ? "—Lord 

"Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Association," Keeper Littleton lias, therefore, the glory of 

consisting of barristers, attorneys, law stu- being recorded as the last successor of Tur- 

dents, and clerks, raised to repel the invasion ketel, Thomas-a-Becket, and the Earl of 

threatened by Napoleon ; but none of the Salisbury, who ever carried arms while head 

reverend sages of the law served in this or of the law. 

the rival legal corps named the "Temple d I do not find any account of the cere- 
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teers cotdd ever have been made capable of facing the psalm- 
singing soldiers of Cromwell — commanded by " Colonel Fight- 
tbe-good-figbt-of-faith " and " Captain Smite-them-bip-and- 
tbigb," — is left in doubt, for the " Lord Keeper Commandant," 
while drilling his corps one morning in Bagley Wood, was 
overtaken by a thunder storm, and caught a violent cold. 
This being neglected turned into a fever, which carried him 
off on the 27th of August, 1645, — ^to the regret of the royalist 
party, notwithstanding his backslidings and the serious sus- 
picions which had formerly been entertained of his fidelity. 

He was buried with military honours in the cathedral of 
Christ Church, not only his own regiment, but the whole gar- 
rison attending. All the nobility at Oxford and the heads of 
houses joined in the procession. The solemnity was closed 
with a funeral eulogium upon him, by the " incomparable Dr. 
Hammond," then Orator of the University. 

After the Eestoration, a monument was erected over his 
gi-ave — recording his origin, the high offices he had held, and 
the virtues his family wished to have attributed to him, — 
above all — ■ 

" FORTITUDE AST) UNSUSPECTED FAITH TO HIS SOVEREIGN." 

In quiet times he would have passed through the world 
with honour and applause. Had he died Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, he would have left behind him, if not a 
splendid, a respectable reputation. But his elevation placed 
him in situations for which he was wholly unfit ; and if he 
is saved from being classed with the treacherous, the per- 
fidious, and the infamous, it is only by supposing him to be 
the most irresolute, nerveless, and pusillanimous of mankind. 
So completely did his faculties abandon him after he received 
the Great Seal, that he drivelled as a Judge, — not only in po- 
litical cases before the Privy Council, — but also in the common 
run of business between party and party. His deficiency in 
the Court of Chancery has been accounted for by a sugges- 
tion that he was previously acquainted only with the practice 
of the common-law Courts ; but this is wholly unfounded ; 
for, duiing the whole time that he was Solicitor-General, he 
was in the first business at the equity bar, though neither he, 

mony, but I presume the public orator, after ment paid on a similar occasion to Sir WlL- 
enumerating his high civic distinctions, added, liam Grant, Master of the Rolls, who had 
"et militavit uon sine gloria," the conjpli- served as a volunteer in Canada. 
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nor any ottier counsel, then confined themselves to that branch 
of practice. 

Lloyd, with the undistinguishing panegyrics he bestows on 
all, says of Littleton, that " his learning was various and useful ; 
his skill in the maxims of our government, the fundamental 
laws of the monarchy, with its statutes and customs, singular ; 
his experience long and observing; his integrity unblemished 
and unbiassed ; his elocLuenoe powerful and majestic, and all 
befitting a statesman and a Lord Keeper." But Clarendon, 
though inclined to screen him, having some regard to candour 
and truth, is obliged to say — "Being a man of grave and 
comely presence, his other parts were overvalued. Prom the 
time he had the Great Seal he seemed to be out of his element, 
and in some perplexity and irresolution in the Chancery itself, 
though he had great experience in the practices and proceed- 
ings of that Court ; and made not that despatch that was ex- 
pected at the Council table ; and in the parliament he did not 
preserve any dignity, and appeared so totally dispirited that 
few men showed any respect to him, but they who most 
opposed the King, who indeed did exceedingly apply them- 
selves to him, and were with equal kindness received by him." 

In 1683 there was published a folio volume of his Eeports 
of Cases decided in the Courts of Common Pleas and Exche- 
quer in the beginning of the reign of Charles L They are in 
Norman French, and they are not very valuable ; but he had 
not intended them for publication, and they were found 
among the papers of his brother. Sir Timothy Littleton, a 
Baron of the Exchequer. ° The Lord Keeper never aspired to 
the honours of authorship. 

He was twice married, but his only issue was a daughter, 
and his title became extinct. It was revived, however, in 
the elder branch of his family,— Sir Thomas Littleton, de- 
scended from William, the eldest son of the founder, having 
been created Lord Lyttleton in the reign of George II. In 
the south window of the Inner Temple Hall there is a fine 
shield of the Lord Keeper's arms, with fifteen quarterings, 
distinguished by a crescent within a mullet, which^shows him 
to have been of the third house, ' 

e The title is curious as showing the Banck et Exchequer en le 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 1 

strange Gypsy jargon tlien used by English ans del reign de Roy Chaklks le I." 

lawyers : " Les Uepokts des tres Honorable f I am indebted to Lord Hatherton, repre- 

■Edw. Seigneur Littleton, Baeon be sentative of the second house of the Little- 

MoUNSLOW, Gustos de le Grand Seale d'Ang- tons, for several interesting particulars of the 

liteur, et de ses Majesty pluis Hosoeable Lord Keeper, which I have above related. 

Pkivt Couhcel, en les Courts del Common ^ 
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CHAPTEE LXVII. 



LIFE OF LORD KEEPER LANE. 



I HAVE now to introduce to the reader a man wlio, although 
he never was installed in " the marhle chair " in Westminster 
Hall, nor ever presided on the woolsack, was the legitimate 
successor of the illustrious Lord Chancellors and Lord Keepers 
whose names are known to fame. I regret that my researches 
respecting him have not been more successful, for all that I 
have discovered of him is to his honour. He was a very high 
royalist, hut sincere, firm, and consistent. 

His father was Eichard Lane, of Courtenhall, in the county 
of Northampton, who, though of little wealth, was 
entitled to arms. ^ Young Lane seems to have raised 
himself from ohscurity by talent, industry, and perseverance., 
Having never sat in parliament, nor been engaged in any 
great state prosecution, he had not much celebrity till the 
troubles were breaking out ; but he was known to discerning 
men as an admirable lawyer as well as a steady friend of the 
prerogative, and in the hope that he might be useful to the 
Crown in the proceedings which were now anticipated, he was 
made Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales. 

Soon after this promotion ,the Long Parliament met, and 
Strafford was impeached for high treason. However jj 
much Charles wished to protect him, he could not be 
defended by Banks or Herbert, the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General to the Crown, — and Mr. Lane was retained as his 
leading counsel, along with Gardiner, Eecorder of London, a 
man of great eminence in his profession, and Loe and Light- 
foot, two promising juniors. 

An order being made by the House of Lords for assigning 
them and giving them access to their client, the Commons 
most Tmreasonably complained that such a step should be 
taken without their consent, and inveighed with much bitter- 
ness against those lawyers who durst be of counsel with a 
person accused by them of high treason. Nay, one member 

e Herald's Hist, of NorUiamptons. A.s. 1618, c. 14. 
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went SO far as to move that they should be sent for and pro- 
ceeded against for their contempt ; but it was suggested that 
they not only were obliged to it by the honour and duty of 
their profession, but that they would have been punishable 
for refusing to submit to the Lords' order. It appeared too 
revolting to make this matter a breach of privilege, and the 
debate dropped. Such attempts at intimidation have ever 
been scorned by the bar of England, and Lane and his 
brethren were now only more eager and determined to do 
their duty at every hazard. 

When Strafford was brought up to be arraigned, Lane made 
a heavy complaint of the length of the articles of impeach- 
ment, which contained the actions of the Earl's service for 
thirteen years past, both in England and Ireland, and he 
prayed farther time to prepare the answer. This, after con- 
siderable difSculty, he obtained. 

During the seventeen days which the trial lasted on mat- 
ters of fact, Lane and the other counsel were not allowed in 
the slightest degree to interfere, and the noble prisoner, un- 
assisted, carried on against the most distinguished lawyers 
and statesmen of the country party, and against public preju- 
dice and passion, that heroic struggle which seemed to render 
the result doubtful, and which shed such a lustre on his closing 
scene. 

" Now private pity strove with public hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate; 
So did he move the passions, some were known 
To wish, for the defence, the crime their own." 

He then prayed that he might be heard by his counsel upon 
the question, whether any of the charges amounted to treason 
in point of law ? and in spite of a stout resistance by the 
managers of the Commons, who felt that the case was going 
against them, leave was given. 

The 17th of April, 1641, was the most memorable day in the 
life of Lane. The Commons resentfully refused, to attend as a 
body, but almost all the members of the House were present 
from curiosity. The Scottish and Irish Commissioners filled 
the galleries ; the King and his family were knoA'iTi to be in 
the royal closet, the Prince occasionally showing himself and 
nodding to his Attorney-General ; the uninclosed part of 
Westminster Hall was tilled by an immense mass of anxious 
spectators from the city and from the provinces, once strongly 
incensed against Strafford, but now beginning to doubt his 
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guilt, and strongly inclined to admire and to pity him. How 
insignificant in comparison was the trial of Warren Hastings, 
of which wo have heard such boastful accounts from our 
fathers ! 

Lane surpassed all expectation. Knowing that a majority of 
Peers were now favourable to his client, and being unchecked 
by any opponents, — although he professed to carry himself 
with all content and satisfaction to the House of Commons, 
and to abstain from touching on the merits of the cause, — he 
said that it was impossible to argue the question of law with- 
out stating the facts (as he understood them) out of which that 
question arose. Accordingly he took a short, rapid, and dex- 
terous view of the evidence adduced. Having then shown 
very distinctly and incontrovertibly that none of the charges 
amounted to treason under the statute of Edward HI., which 
provides against " compassing the King's death, levying war 
against him, violating his companion, and counterfeiting his 
Great Seal," but is entirely silent with respect to " subverting 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom," he came to the main 
point which had been urged by the Commons, " whether the 
salvo in that statute as to parliament declaring a new case of 
treason coiild apply to a parliamentary impeachment ?" and he 
argued to demonstration that this power could only be exer- 
cised by parliament in its " legislative capacity," — that the 
House of Lords was then acting judicially according to pro- 
mulgated law, — ^and that the Earl must be acquitted, unless he 
could be proved to have done an act which had been legisla- 
tively declared' treason before it was committed. He finally 
contended that, assuming the subversion of the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom to be high treason, one or more acts of 
injustice, whether maliciously or ignorantly done, coiild in no 
sense be called the subversion of the fundamental laws ; for 
otherwise, possibly "as many judges, so many traitors," and 
all distinction and degrees of offences being confounded, every 
man who transgresses a statute may lose his life and his estate, 
and bring ruin on his posterity. He then went over all the 
oases supposed to be in point, from that of J ohn de la Pole 
downwards, showing that, in the worst of times, no man had 
been convicted of treason except upon a specific charge of 
having violated one of the express provisions of the Statute 
of Treasons — a statute made to guard the subject from con- 
structive and undefined offences against the government — a 
statute which had been the glory of Englishmen— for which 
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respect had been professed by our most arbitrary sovereigns 
— ^but which was now to be swept away by those who avowed 
themselves the champions of freedom, and the reformers of all 
abuses. 

He sat down amidst great applause ; and, after a short 
address from the Eecorder on the same side, — it being as late 
as between two and three o'clock in the afternoon, the House 
adjourned.'' 

An acquittal was now considered certain ; but in the night 
t];ie parliamentary leaders entirely changed their plan of pro- 
ceeding. Instead of praying the judgment of the Lords upon 
the articles of impeachment, they said they intended not to 
offer any reply to the argument of law made by Mr. Lane, it 
being below their dignity to contend with a private lawyer ; 
and, next morning, they put up Sir Arthur Hazelrig, " an 
absurd, bold man," a pupil of Pym, and employed by the 
party on any desperate occasion, to prefer a bill in the House 
of Commons " for the attainder of the Earl of Strafford of high 
treason." 

This bill was opposed by Selden and the more moderate 
lawyers on the liberal side, and could hardly have been pushed 
through but for the newly-discovered evidence brought forward 
by Sir Harry Vane respecting Strafford's declaration in coun- 
cil, " that the King having tried the affection of his people, 
was absolved from all rule of government ; and that the army 
from Ireland might reduce this kingdom to obedience." The 
effect was heightened by the disgraceful opinion obtained 
from the trembling Judges, that this charge amounted to high 
treason. 

When the bill came up to the Lords, Lane having no longer 
an opportunity of being heard, Oliver St. John, who had 
accepted and retained the title of " King's Solicitor-G-ene- 
ral," but was the most furious of the prosecutors of Strafford, 
boldly attempted to answer Lane's argument ; and, feeling 
that he had failed, he unblushingly said, " that in that way 
of bill, private satisfaction to each man's conscience was 
sufficient ; and why should they take such trouble about law 
in such a case ? It was true we give law to hares and deer, 
becftiuse they are beasts of chase ; but it was never accounted 
either cruelty or foul play to knock foxes and wolves on the 
head, where they may be found, because they are beasts of 
prey."' 

h 3 St. Tr. 14!i2. 2 Pari. Hist >35. , i 3 St. Tr. U11. 
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After Strafford's conviction Lane remained in London 
quietly pursuing his profession, and privately advis- a.d. lean- 
ing the Koyalists, till the King, by proclamation un- ^8*^- 
der the Great Seal, having ordered all the law Courts to be 
adjourned to Oxford, and the parliament, by an ordinance, 
having required them to continue sitting at Westminster, the 
cavalier lawyers thought they could no longer publicly prac- 
tise in the metropolis without acknowledging the usurped 
authority of the Eoundheads. While some of them took to 
conveyancing and chamber business. Lane resolved to go to 
Oxford, where, although there was not likely to be much 
pabulum for barristers, he should at least testify his respect for 
the King's proclamation, and his devotion to the royal cause. 
He had a strict private intimacy with Whitelock, afterwards 
Keeper of the Great Seal, although they were on opposite sides 
in politics ; and to him he intrusted his books and the furni- 
ture in his chambers in the Inner Temple, which, in the dis- 
turbed state of the country, he could not carry along with him. 
On his arrival at Oxford, his loyalty was rewarded with the 
honour of knighthood. 

He found Lord Keeper Littleton, with the Great Seal, 
sitting in the Philosophy Schools ; — and two or three Judges 
having joined, they went through the form of holding the 
Courts to which they respectively belonged. But there was 
no one to represent the Exchequer, and the office of Chief ' 
Baron being vacant, it was offered to Lane, who was con- 
sidered at the head of the Oxford bar. He could not expect his 
salary to be very regularly paid, but he did not sacrifice a 
very lucrative practice, and he accepted the offer. 

To be regularly installed as a Judge, he was first to be 
raised to the dignity of the coif ; and, accordingly, in the roll 
of the proceedings under the Great Seal at Oxford, we have 
the following entry: — ■ 

" lC-43-4, January 25. M-i. that Sir Richard Lane, Kt., the Prince's 
Highness' Attorney, made his appearance the first day of Hilary term 
at the Chancery bar in the Philosophy Schools at Oxford, and was 
there sworn a Serjeant-at-law, his writ being returnable Octobis Hillarij 
before the Bight Hon"" Edward Lord Littleton, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England, in open court, Sir J. Colepeper Master of the 
Polls, Dr. Littleton and Sir Thomas Mainwaring, Masters of the Chan- 
cery, being present, and the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and 
the oath of a Serjeant-at-law, were read to him by the Clerk of the 
Crown." 

VOL. III. X 
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The following day he was sworn in as Chief Baron in a 
comer of the Schools called the " Court of Exchequer," and 
likewise received the honour of knighthood, the Lord Keeper 
complimenting him on his loyalty and learning, which had 
procured him such special marks of the King's favour, — and 
the new Chief Baron expressing a hope that notwithstand- 
ing the recent successes of the rehels in England, from 
the assistance of our loyal brethren in Scotland and Ireland,'' 
they would speedily he put down, and his Majesty would 
be acknowledged as God's Vicegerent throughout all his 
dominions. 

At this time there was a large batch of promotions at Ox- 
ford, — Hyde being sworn in Chancellor of the Exchequer, Cot- 
tington Lord Treasurer, Brerewood a Justice of the King's 
Bench, Colepeper Master of the EoUs and a Peer, Gardiner 
Solicitor-General, — to say nothing of several Masters extra- 
ordinary in the High Court of Chancery ;""— and I dare say, 
on the first day of the following Term (although I do not 
find the fact recorded, and therefore do not venture to assert 
it) there was a grand levee at the Lord Keeper's rooms in 
Christ Church, and a procession from thence to the Philo- 
sophy Schools, — where the Courts were opened in due form, 
the Coimsel were asked if they had anything to move, and 
the Judges rose early — having at least this consolation, 
that they could not be reproached with the accumulation of 
arrears. 

But Lane was soon after employed in real and very serious 
business. After the battle of Marston Moor, the sur- 
' render of Newcastle, and the third battle of New- 
bury, the Eoyalists were so much disheartened that a negotia- 
tion for peace was proposed to the parliament, and Charles, 
instead of styling them as hitherto " the Lords and Commons 
of Parliament assembled at Westminster," was induced to 
address them as " the Lords and Commons assembled in the 
Parliament of England at Westminster." The proposal could 
not be refused without incurring popular odium, and Ux- 
, bridge, then within the parliamentary lines, was named as the 
place of conference. 

The King sent a list of his commissioners, — " Sir Eichard 
Lane, Knight, Chief Baron of his Exchequer, Hyde, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Gardiner, Solicitor-General," and tho 

k Alluding to Montrose and Glamorgan. 
, *" Doquets of pateuts at Oxon. Temp. Car. I, 
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others witli the dignities lately confeiTed upon them. The 
]paiiiament took offence, having declared on Littleton's flight 
to York with the Great Seal, that all patents afterwards pass^ 
ing under it should be void, and they were particularly hurt 
that any one should he denominated " Solicitor-General " ex- 
cept their beloved St. John, who under that title had been 
directing all their movements, and whom they intended to 
employ as their chief commissioner in this very treaty. They 
insisted therefore that Lane and the rest of the King's com- 
missioners should be mentioned in the pass and in the full 
powers conferring authority upon them to negotiate for the 
King, simply by their names, without any ofBce or dignity 
as belonging to them. This concession was made, , 
and the royal ambassadors arrived at Dxbridge with 
a commission under the Great Seal, which was rejected, and 
another under the King's sign-manual, which was recognised 
as sufficient. The great bone of contention was still the 
militia, and Lane proved veiy clearly that by the ancient con- 
stitution of England the power of the sword belonged exclu- 
sively to the Sovereign, and that there could be no military 
force lawfully in the kingdom except under his warrant. The 
parliamentary commissioners did not much combat his law, 
but peremptorily insisted that the command both of the army 
and the navy should be in the two Houses, — a precaution 
indispensably necessary for the safety of those who had been 
standing out for the liberties of the nation. Twenty days 
were ineffectually consumed in such discussions — when the 
conference broke up. The pass was to expire next day, 
and as Lane and his colleagues might require two days to 
perform their journey to Oxford, they having spent two days 
in coming thence to Uxbridge, they were told by the parlia- 
mentary commissioners that they might safely make use of 
another day, of which no advantage should be taken ; but they 
were unwilling to run any hazard, and they were in their 
coaches so early in the morning that they reached Oxford that 
night and kissed the hand of the King, — who received them 
very graciously, and thanked them for the pains they had 
taken in his cause. His Majesty was particularly pleased 
with the zeal and ability manifested by the Chief Baron in 
supporting his constitutional right to the power of the sword, 
and marked him for farther promotion. 

Lane remained at Oxford with the sinecure office of Head 
of the Court of Exchequer during the disastrous campaign of 

X 2 
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1646. The gleam of liope from Montrose's victories in Scot- 
land was extinguished by the news of the fatal field at Nase- 
by, the surrender of Bristol by Prince Rupert, and the defeat 
of the royalists at Chester and Sherbum. In the midst of 
these disasters Lord Keeper Littleton had been suddenly car- 
ried off, while making an effort to provide for the safety of 
Oxford, now threatened on every side. 

The Great Seal was little thought of till the King made 
good his retreat from Newark, and took up his winter quarters 
in this city. He still displayed unshaken firmness ; the 
growing difference between the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents held out a prospect of his being able to obtain 
favourable terms from either of these powerful parties, and he 
looked forward to important assistance from Scotland and 
Ireland, by which he might be in a situation again to make 
head against the parliament. Whether for negotiation or 
action, it was important that he should keep up the appear- 
ance of a regular government ; — and that he might make use 
of the Great Seal for proclamations and grants, he resolved to 
appoint a new Lord Keeper. 

If he had had a wider choice, he could not have selected a 
better man than the Lord Chief Baron, and when he proposed 
this appointment it was approved by the whole Council. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 23rd of October, " Sir Richard Lane, Knight, 
was sworn at the Philosophy Schools, in Oxford, into the 
olfice of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, taking 
the oaths of supremacy and all fiance, the oath of office, 
together with the oath according to the statute lately made 
for issuing forth of writs for summons of parliament, the Lord 
Treasurer and divers others being then present." ° It has 
been said, that " the new Lord Keeper had neither a court, 
suitors, nor salary ; " ° but this is not altogether correct, for on 
the 1 7th of November following, " a grant was made by patent 
to the Eight Honourable Sir Richard Lane, Knight, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England, of 23s. per diem for his 
diet, and of 26L 13s. 4c?. per annum for a winter livery, and 
13?. 6s. 4c?. for a summer livery, and 300Z. per annum pension 
out of the Hanaper, and of all such part of fineable writs to be 
answered by the Cursitors as former Lord Keepers have had, 
and of all other fees and allowances belonging to the office of 
Lord Keeper ; the said allowances to begin upon and from the 
30th day of August last, and so forward, so long as he shall . 

° Doquets of patents at Oxford, Temp. Car. I. ° Parke's Chanc. IIV. 
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continue in the office." '^ However, as all these allowances 
were to coiae from fees on patents and writs, it is to be feared 
that the Lord Keeper's "diet, liveries, and pension" were 
poorly provided for, and that having already contributed to the 
supply of the King's wants the small remnant of his private 
fortune, he now found it difficult to conceal the poverty and 
misery with which he had to straggle. Only three patents 
are recorded a.s having pa,«sed the Great Seal after his appoint- 
ment, one to make Sir Thomas Gardiner Attorney-General, 
another to make Sir Jeffrey Palmer Solicitor-General, 
and the third for authorising the Master of the Eolls, and 
others, to hear causes in Chancery in the absence of the Lord 
Keeper. 

In the following spring, Charles found that the offers made 
to him were only " devices to amuse the royal bird ^^ 
till the fowlers had enclosed him in their toils." 
He resolved, therefore, rather than be taken prisoner by Pair- 
fax and Cromwell, who were marching to lay siege to Oxford, 
to fly to the Scotch army encamped before Newark, and to 
throw himself upon the generosity of his countrymen. With 
a view to his flight, and that some order might be preserved 
for the safety of his friends when he was gone, he appointed 
a Council " for the better management of the garrison and 
defence of the city," and placed the Lord Keeper at the head 
of it. 

Great was the consternation in Oxford on the morning of 
the 27th of April, when the King was not to be found, and it 
was known that he had escaped at midnight, disguised as a 
servant, following his supposed master, Ashbumham, on the 
road to Henley. 

Lane, however, behaved with courage and constancy, — 
resolved that if the place could not be successfully defended, 
it should not capitulate except on honourable terms. Crom- 
well, on hearing of the King's escape, employed himself in 
schemes, by bribing the Scots, to get possession of his person, 
and Fairfax did not arrive before Oxford till the beginning of 
June. During the war, this city had been rendered one of 
the strongest fortresses of the kingdom. On three sides, the 
waters of the Isis and the Cherwell spreading over the adjoin- 
ing country, kept the enemy at a considerable distance, and 
on the north it was covered by a succession of works erected 
by skilful engineers. The garrison now amounted to near 

P " T« apud Oxon. xvU". Novemb. A°. E. E=. Caroli, xxR" Doqucts, &c. 
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5000 men, the last remnant of the royal army, and a plentiful 
supply of stores and provisions had been collected in con- 
templation of another campaign. A stout resistance _ might 
have been made ; but without the possibility of relief, it must 
have been hopeless, and all deliberation on the subject was 
put an. end to by an order from the King addressed to the Go- 
vernors of Oxford, Lichfield, Worcester, and Wallingford, the 
only places in the kingdom that still held out for him, where- 
by " the more to evidence the reality of his intentions of set- 
tling a happy and firm peace, he required them upon honourable 
terms to quit those places, and to disband all the forces under 
their command." 

The terms for the surrender of Oxford were negotiated by 
Lane. He wished much to have inserted an article, stipu- 
lating that he should have leave to carry away with him the 
Great Seal, the badge of his office, together with the Seals of 
the other Courts of justice, and the swords of state, which had 
been brought to Oxford ; but to this Fairfax most peremptorily 
objected, undet the express orders of the parliament, by whom 
they were considered the emblems of sovereignty. Eather 
than stand the horrors of an assault, Lane signed the capitula- 
tion, by which the Seals, along with the swords of state, were 
all delivered up.' 

On the 3rd of July, the parliament with loud exultation 
received a letter from Fairfax, signifying that he had sent by 
the Judge Advocate of the army the several seals and swords 
of state, surrendered at Oxford, nnder the fourth article of the 
treaty, to be disposed of as the two Houses should direct, and 
an order was immediately made, " that the King's Great Seal, 
sent by the general from Oxon, be defaced and broken." In 
the mean time, those seals were all delivered to Speaker Len- 
thal, to remain in his custody till the House should call for 
them. 

The ceremony of breaking the King's Great Seal took place 
with much parade on the ilth of August, the day fixed for 

1 " Articles of agreement concluded and Seal, Privy Seal, the signets, and the seals of 

jic;repd on hy his Excellency Sir Thomas thelung'sBenuh.Exchequer, Court of Wards, 

Fnirfax, Knt., general of the forces raised by Duchy, Admiralty, and Prerogative, as also 

the parliament, on the one party, and the the swords of state, shall at such time and in 

Tlight Honourable Sir Richard Lane, Knt., the presence of two such persons as the 

liordKeeperof theGreatSealofEngland,&c., General Sir Thomas Fairfax shall appoint, 

fur and concerning the rendering of the gaiTi- be locked up in a chest, and left in the public 

sou of Oxford." library."— W«<. Mem. 210. 

Ai't. IV. "That the seals called the Great 
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the installation of the parhamentary Lord Keeper. Lenthal, 
appearing at the head of the Commons, produced it at the bar 
of the Lords. A smith being then sent for, it was by him 
openly defaced and broken, amidst much cheering, — and the 
fragments were equally divided between the Speakers of the 
two Houses. 

I should have been delighted to relate that Charles's last 
Lord Keeper lived in an honourable retirement during the 
rule of those whom he considered rebels and usurpers, and 
survived to see the restoration of the monarchy under the son 
of his sainted Master ; but I regret to say that I can find no 
authentic trace of him after the capitulation of Oxford. From 
the language of Lord Clarendon, it might be inferred that he 
did not long survive that misfortune,' while others represent 
that he followed Prince Charles to the Continent, and died 
in exile." 

Considering Sir Eichard Lane's spotless integrity, and his 
uniform adherence to his principles, — notwithstanding his 
comparative obscuritj' and his poverty, he is more to be 
honoured than many of his predecessors and successors who 
have left behind them a brilliant reputation, with ample pos- 
sessions and high dignities to their posterity. 



Although the life of Charles was prolonged near two years 
and a half from the time when Lane surrendered the Great 
Seal to the parliament, yet he never appointed another Chan- 
cellor or Lord Keeper, and his reign may be considered as 
having then closed. We must therefore now take a short re- 
trospect of the changes which the law underwent while he 
was upon the throne. 

In consequence of the abrupt dissolution and long inter- 
mission of parliaments, only fifty-one public acts were added 
to the statute-book in this reign, and by none of these was the 
letter of the law materially altered. But an unspeakable im- 



' Hist. Reb. part iii. 778. 

8 By tbe kindness of my friends at the 
Heralds' Office, I am now enabled to clear up 
this difflcnlty. There is extant a cominissioi.i 
tc) the Lady Margaret, his widow, dated 22 
April, 1651, to administer to his effects, 
stating that he had died in France. 

Lady Margaret survived until 1669, when 
she was buried in lungsthorpe Church, where 
there is this inscription ; — 



"Here lieth the body of the Lady 
Margaret Lane, late wife to the Right 
Honorable Sir Richard Lane, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England to K. Charles 
the First and K, Charles the Second ; 
who dyed in his banyshment for his 
loyalty to the Crown. She departed the 
22 day of April, 1669." 
i Brydge's Hist, of Northampton, i. 412. 
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provement was introduced into the practical administration of 
justice by the suppression of the Star Chamber. Not only 
was the pretension of legislating by proclamation gone with 
the power of enforcing it, but trial by jury was secured to all 
who were charged with common-law offences, and there was 
much less danger of cruelty in the infliction of discretionary 
punishment when the sentence was not to be pronounced by 
the ministers of the Crown, who had instituted the prosecu- 
tion, and who tried to outbid each other for royal favour by 
the severity they displayed. 

The King, on the petition of the two Houses, agreed to 
make out the Judges' patents quamdiu se bene gesserint, instead 
of durante bene placito ; but this concession, not being secured 
by statute, was disregarded by his sons, and the independence 
of the Judges was not properly provided for tUl the reign of 
King William III." There is no ground, however, for the 
vulgar error, that the Judges were all removable at the will 
of the Sovereign till the reign of King George III., who, in 
reality, acquired his popularity on this subject merely by 
taking away the power of his successors on their first coming 
to the throne. 

The Triennial Act * was a noble law, and framed for the 
real benefit of the Crown as well as of the public, notwith- 
standing the stringent clauses authorising elections, on a cer- 
tain contingency, without the King's writ. Had it not been 
inconsiderately repealed by Lord Clarendon, the Stuart 
dynasty might long have ruled over England. 

Considering the insane conduct of the Bishops during the 
first two Stuart reigns, so severely condemned by Lord Claren- 
don and all true friends of the monarchy, it is not wonderful 
that the act should have passed for depriving them of their 
seats in the House of Lords : ^ but I cannot consider this a 
permanent improvement in the constitution ; for hereditary 
honours and wealth are so enervating, that the Upper House 
could scarcely maintain its position without the infusion of 
fresh blood from the church as well as the law ; and by 
reason cif the talents and character of the right reverend 
bench, its proceedings are more effective and more respected. 
I therefore rejoice that this act was condemned at the Eestora- 
tion, and I trust that there never will be occasion for repealing 
the act by which it was repealed. 

The Courts of common law were filled with able Judges in 

» 13 W. 3, c. 2. » 16 Car. 1, c. 1. 1 16 Car. 1, c. 11. 
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this reign, but tteir decisions are badly reported by Crooke, 
and others still more loose and indiscriminating ; and till 
Saunders arose, there was no legitimate successor of Plowden 
and Coke. 

Equity as a system made little progress. Coventry was con- 
tented to dispose of each case that came before him accw-ding 
to his notions of what was right, without laying do-wTi any 
broad general principles; and Finch, Littleton, and Lane 
were too much occupied with political broils to think of judi- 
cial improvement.' 

* See Totbill ; Nelson's Chancery ; Reports in Chancery, vol. i. ; Godbolt's Reports ; 
Popham's Reports. 
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LORD KEEPERS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY GREAT SEAL DURING THE 
COMMONWEALTH, TILL THE FIRST APPOINTMENT OF LORD COMMIS- 
SIONER WHITELOCK. 

When Lord Keeper Littleton fled to York in May, 1642, the 
AD 1642 parliamentary leaders were thrown into perplexity. 
Knowing the importance of the Great Seal, they had 
cultivated him very assiduously, and, from his vote upon the 
militia ordinance, they believed he had so completely com- 
mitted himself against the Court, that he must remain entirely 
under their control. After that occurrence, the precaution 
they had contemplated of ordering the Great Seal to be kept 
in some secure place, appeared unnecessary. They were thus 
quite unprepared for the misfortune of this machine of govern- 
ment being transferred from them to the King. 

While he now had the advantage of duly issuing whatever 
grants, commissions, or proclamations he might think proper, 
they foresaw that the administration of justice would be ma- 
terially impeded in the metropolis, — that they could not even 
have new elections to fill up vacancies in the House of Com- 
mons, — and that they could not do any act of state to which 
the Great Seal was necessary. Having assumed the exercise 
of supreme power, their policy was to carry on the govern- 
ment in the King's name, according to the forms of the consti- 
tution. 

Encouraged by Littleton's submissive petition to the House 
of Lords, they thought it possible that he might be playing a 
double part ; and, by way of experiment, they sent some " pro- 
clamation writs " to Nottingham, where he then was with the 
King, — about the time when the royal standard was first 
raised there, — and he was required to seal them according to 
the duty of his office. 

Littleton, still dreading an open rupture with the parlia- 
ment, — as an equivocating excuse vsrrote the following letter 
to the clerk of the Crown in Chancery : — " Sir, I could not 
seal the proclamation writs you sent unto me from the Lords, 
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for that I never could have the Seal sithence the receipt of 
them until this hour." 

After several conferences between the two Houses, who 
vsrished to throw all the odium upon the King, it was resolved 
to set forth " a declaration, showing to the people the grievous 
obstruction of justice by the taking and detaining the Great 
Seal out of the custody of the Lord Keeper." Committees 
were likewise appointed to consider " how these and the like 
inconveniences may be remedied and prevented for the 
future ;" and that of the Commons was particularly to report 
upon a method "how the House may be replenished of their 
members, notwithstanding writs for a new election instead of 
those cast out of the House cannot be sealed as is usual." ' 

The deolai'ation accordingly came out, heavily complaining 
of the infraction of the clause in Magna Charta — " Nulli nega- 
bimus, nulli deferemus justitiam vel rectum;" but a long time 
elapsed before any -measure to meet the evil could be agreed 
upon. It was vain to expect that proceedings which had 
immemorially been under the Great Seal could take place 
without its authority, and many lawyers were startled by the 
express enactment in the statute 25 Edw. III., that "to 
counterfeit the Eling's Great Seal shall be high treason " — an 
enactment which might have been very inconveniently put in 
force against all those who voted for a new Great Seal, should 
the royal party prevail. They therefore contented themselves 
for the present with passing an ordinance to make void all 
patents and grants under the King's Great Seal since the time 
it ceased to attend the parliament, and forbidding obedience 
to any proclamation for removing the Courts of Justice from 
Westminster.'' 

The inconvenience, however, was more and more severely 
felt, particularly by the professors of the law. Says ^j,-,,^, 
Whitelock, " The courts of justice wore not yet open, 
and there was no practice for lawyers." " About this time, there 
came out a pamphlet, which caused a considerable sensation, 
entitled " St. Hilary's Tears shed upon all Professors of the 
Law, from the Judge to the Pettifogger, for want of a stirring 
Term, written by one of his Secretaries that hath nothing else 
to do." ■* 

^ Lords' Journ. v. 343. Cora. Journ. ii. tbe clerks had wont to dash their clients out 

771, of countenance with long dashes); the es- 

b Jan. 21, 1643. '^ Whit. Mem. 71. aminers to take the depositions in hyperboles, 

d Thus it began : " A term so like ? vaca- and round-ibout Rohinhood circumstances with 

tion; the prime court, the Chancery (.wherein mids and aforesaids, to enlarge the number 
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At last, in May, 1643, Oliver St. John, as yet styled " So- 
licitor General," and Serjeant Wilde, the two boldest lawyers 
on the popular side, resolved upon a strenuous eiFort to have 
a new Great Seal, and they induced the Commons, without 
a division, to agree to the following resolutions: — 1. " That 
the Great Seal of England ought, by the laws of the land, to 
attend the parliament." 2. " That the Great Seal of England 
doth not attend the parliament as it ought to do." 3. " That, 
by reason thereof, the commonwealth hath suffered many mis- 
chiefs, tending to the destruction of the King, parliament, and 
kingdom." 4. " That it is the duty of both Houses to provide 
a speedy remedy for these mischiefs." Then came the 6th 
and startling resolution, " That a Geicat Seal of England 

SHALL BE FORTHWITH MADE TO ATTEND THE PARLIAMENT, FOR THE 
DESPATCH OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE PARLIAMENT AND THE KING- 
DOM." 

But a strong opposition sprung up to this proceeding, — the 
more cautious members suggesting that it would be a direct 
renunciation of all allegiance to the Crown, — that the two 
Houses still acknowledged Charles for their sovereign, and were 
in treaty with him for a peaceable settlement of all differences, 
notwithstanding his misgovernment by advice of evil counsel- 
lors, — and that the making of a new Great Seal would be a 
direct infraction of the law, for which they might hereafter be 
made criminally responsible. On the other hand, the more 
determined urged that it was unworthy to start technical 
difficulties as to the mode of exercising the authority of the 
parliament in the manner most effectual and most beneficial 
to the public, — that a new Great Seal, which would so much 
facilitate the transaction of public business, would not be 
a greater departure from law than issuing orders in the King's 
name against his person, — and that it was much too late to talk 
prudishly of a regard to law, after they had fought the King at 
Edgehill, and he had declared by proclamation, not only that 
all who had appeared against him in arms, but all who had 
contributed money, or stores, or provisions for the use of those 
whom he designated Eebels, were guilty of high treason. After 
a long debate, the last resolution was carried only by a majo- 
rity^ of 12, — ^the yeas being 86, and the noes 74.' 

of sheets ; " — alluding to the ahuse which it ° With the tellers making a house of 164. 

has never yet been found possible to correct, I believe there was seldom afterwards a more 

of allowing costs according to the number of numerous attendance, even before Pride's 

written words, by so much a folio. Purge, or the violent exclusion of members. 
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The Lords, whose deliberations were chiefly guided by the 
Earl of Manchester (formerly Lord Kimbolton), now presiding 
on the woolsack as Speaker, the Earl of Northumberland, and 
the Earl of Essex when he could be spared from the army, — 
were by no means as yet prepared to go the full length of 
these resolutions. On the 1st, they voted " that the Great 
Seal ought to be applied to the commands of the parliament 
according to the laws of the land, but that it ought not, accord- 
ing to the laws of the land, to attend the commands of the 
parliament." The 5th resolution, for making forthwith a new 
Great Seal, they met with a direct negative. 

Several conferences upon the subject were held between the 
two Houses to no purpose. At the last of these the Commons 
submitted the following reasons for the measure they recom- 
mended, divided into two general heads : — 

" L Mischiefs occasioned hy conveying away the Great Seal from the 
Parliament. 

"1. It was secretly and imlawfnlly carried away ly the Lord Keeper 
contrary to the duty of his place ; who ought himself to have attended 
the parliament, and not to have departed without leave ; nor should 
have heen suffered to carry away the Great Seal if his intentions had 
heen discovered. 

" 2. It hath beeu taken away from him and put into the hands of 
other dangerous and ill-affected persons ; so as the Lord Keeper, being 
sent unto by the parliament for the sealing of some writs, returned 
answer, that he could not seal the same because he had not the Seal in 
his keeping. 

" 3. Those who have had the managing thereof have employed it to 
the hurt and destruction of the kingdom sundry ways : by making new 
Sheriffs in an unusual and unlawful manner, to be as so many generals 
or commanders of forces raised against the parliament ; by issuing out 
unlawful commissions of array, with other unlawful commissions for the 
same purpose ; by sending forth proclamations against both Houses of 
parliament and several members thereof, proclaiming them traitors 
against the privileges of parliament and laws of the land ; by sealing 
commissions of oyer and terminer to proceed against them and other of 
his Majesty's good subjects adhering to the parliament as traitors ; by 
sending commissions into Ireland to treat a peace with the rebels there 
contrary to an act of parliament made this session ; besides, divers other 
dangerous and illegal acts have been passed under the Great Seal since 
it was secretly conveyed away from parliament, whereby great calamities 
and mischiefs have ensued to the kingdom's prejudice. 



—a considerable number having joined the with the army, and there being long no means 
King, many of the parliamentary party being of filling up vacancies. 
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" II. Mischiefs proceeding through want of the Great Seal. 

"1. The terms have been adjourned; the courts of justice ob- 
structed. 

" 2. No original writs can be sued forth without going to Oxford ; 
which none who holds with the parliament can do without peril of his 
life or liberty. 

"3. Proclamations in parliament cannot issue out for bringing in 
delinquents impeached of high treason, or other crimes, under pain of 
forfeitino; their estates, according to the ancient course. 

" 4. No writs of error can be brought in parliament to reverse er- 
roneous judgments ; nor writs of election sued out for choosing new 
members iipou death or removal of any ; whereby the number of the 
members is much lessened, and the House in time like to be dissolved 
if speedy supply be not had, contrary to the very act for continuance 
of this parliament. 

" 5. Every other court of justice hath a peculiar seal ; and the par- 
liament, the supreme court of England, hath no other seal but the Great 
Seal of England ; which, being kept away from it, hath now no seal at 
all ; and therefore a new seal ought to be made. 

" This Seal is davis regni, and therefore ought to be resident with 
the parliament (which is the representative of the whole kingdom) 
while it continues sitting, the King as well as the kingdom being 
always legally present in it during its session." 

The Lords having sent a message " that their Lordships do 
adhere to their former resolutions concerning the making of a 
new Great Seal," the Commons the following day resolved, 
" That a Great Seal of England shall he presently made, and 
that a committee be appointed for this pm-pose, and that Sir 
Eobert Harley take care of the speedy and eifectual execution 
of this order." ' They meant this by way of a hint, that they 
might exclusively assume sovereign authority, and they hoped 
that when the Seal was made the Lords would acquiesce in 
the use of it. 

There seems to have been a difficulty in finding an artist 
who would undei-take the work without the direct order of 
the House, and aboiit a week afterwards it was resolved, 
" that Mr. Marten (the regicide) do to-morrow bring hither 
the man who will undertake to grave the Great Seal, to 
receive his directions." ^ Simonds, the eminent medallist, was 
accordingly introduced, and was fortified with the following 
warrant, signed by the Speaker : — " Ordered that Mr. Simonds 
be required and enjoined forthwith to make a new Great Seal 
of England, and that he shall have 100/. for his pains, 40?. in 

f Lords' Jour. vi. lit, 119. Com. Jour. ili. 154, 155. S Com. Jour. iii. 162. 
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hand and three-score pounds as soon as he shall have finished 
the work." '' 

On the 28th of September a Seal engraved on silver, copied 
from an impression of the King's Great Seal, and in all respects 
resembling it, was brought into the House, when an order was 
made "that it should be sealed up and delivered into the cus- 
tody of Mr. Speaker, not to be made use of until the House 
take further order." ' 

The leaders of the Commons were now very much perplexed 
as to their next move, for they were by no means yet prepared 
to throw off the authority of the Lords, that House retaining 
considerable influence with the public, and the Earl of Essex 
and other Peers being indispensably necessary for carrying on 
the war. They resolved to make another effort to obtain the 
concurrence of the other House. In the meanwhile the battle 
of Newbury had been fought ; the exasperation of the contendr 
ing parties had considerably increased ; and Essex had been 
recently gratified by the dismissal of his rival. Sir William 
Waller, who from some temporary successes had been quaintly 
called " William the Conqueror," and had excited the jealousy 
of the " Lord General." It was, likewise hoped that some 
impression had been made by Prynne's famous treatise, writ- 
ten for this occasion, which the House had ordered to be 
printed,'' entitled, 

" THE OPENING OP THE GEEAT SBALE OE ENGLAND, 

" CONTAINrKG 

" Certain brief, histoiicall, and legall observations touching the original! antiquity, use, 
necessity of Great Seale of the Kings and kingdom of England, in respect of diarterSj 
patents, writs, commissions, and other processe, 

" Together with the King's kingdom's parliament's severall interests in and power over the 
same, and over the Lord Chancellor and the Lords and Keepers of it, both in regard of 
its new making, custody, administration for the better execution of publike justice, the 
republiqne nec^ssaiy safety and utility ; 

" Occasioned by the over rash censures of such who inveigh against the parliament for order- 
ing a new Great Seale to be engraven to supply the wilful absence, defects, abuses of 
the old, unduely withdrawne and detained from them. 

'• By William Putnt^e, utter Barrister of Lincoln's Inne. 

"Esther, viii. 8. ' Write ye also for the Jews, as it liketh you, in the King's name, and 
SEAL IT WITH THK King's RING : for the writing which is written in the King's name, and 
SEALED WITH THE KING'S BING, may no man reverse.' " 



h Com. Jour.iii. 1V4. Thissameartistmade tation, that he continued to be employed by 

the other Great Seals for the Commonwealth, the government after the Restoration.— Car- 

aiid after the battle of Dunbar was sent to Scot- lyle's Cromwell, vol. ii. 291-293, 2nd ed. 

land to take the elBgies of Oliver for a medal, i Com. Jour. iii. 267 

to celebrate the victory. Such was his repu- t Sept 15, 1643. 
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In this treatise, the author of His mioMASTix having lost his 
ears, but not his learning or his dulness, nor his perverse 
ingenuity, — by a misapplication of Scripture and legal autho- 
rities, had attempted to prove that the Great Seal of England 
was meant to express the will of the King and the other 
estates of the realm, and that upon the default or deficiency of 
any one branch of the legislature, it might be lawfully used 
by the remainder." 

A committee was appointed " to consider what is fit to be 
done concerning the Great Seal, and the use of it, and of the 
former votes of both Houses concerning it, and to report 
their opinions to this House : and this business is especially 
recommended to Mr. Serjeant Wilde, and all the lawyers of the 
House." 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde reported from the committee that another 
conference on the subject should be demanded from the Lords, 
— which was agreed to, and he was appointed to manage it. 
He forcibly recapitulated the former reasons, introducing a 
little of Prynne's argumentation — dwelt upon a proclamation 
lately put forth by the King for seizing the estates of all 
parliament men, and any who adhere to the parliament — and 
pointed out the absolute necessity for the use of a new Great 
Seal to preserve the government of this kingdom, and to 
provide for the administration of justice." 

The Lords yielded; and " taking into serious consideration 
the necessity of preserving the government of the kingdom 
and his Majesty's authority in parliament, and the being 
thereof, and the due administration of justice, and perceiving, 
by the mischiefe already experienced, how absolutely indispen- 
sable it is to have the Great Seal attending the parliament, — 
after a mature debate this question was put, — ^Whether a Great 
Seal of England shall be forthwith made to attend the par- 
liament for despatch of the affairs of the parliament and of the 
kingdom ? — and it passed affirmatively." ° 

A message to this effect coming down to the Commons, they 
resolved, on the motion of Serjeant Wilde, that " an ordinance 
should forthwith be framed for more effectually invalidating 
all proceedings under the Great Seal at Oxford, and for 

" It was pretty much on this reasoning occasion, after the example of the T/)ng Par- 

that Mr. Pitt's Regency Biil proceeded in liament,— as the commission to go through 

1789, which was adopted by the Tory party, the form of giving the Royal consent wad 

— the heir apparent, in whom was the hf-redi- purely the act of the two Houses, 

tary right, being supposed to be adverse to " Lords' Jour, vi. 252, 253. 

them. A Great Seal was fabricated for the " Ibid. 254. 
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vesting the Seal of the parliament in Commissioners, ■with the 
powers of Lord Chancellor or Lord 'Keeper, to be exercised 
itnder the directions of both Houses." i" 

An ordinance to this effect speedily passed through -the 
House of Commons; but it seems to have met with some 
obstruction in the Lords, and not fewer than six messages 
were sent up from the Commons praying their Lordships to 
concur with them in putting the new Great Seal in execution, 
and to expedite their answer concerning the Great Seafl, — the 
messengers from the Commons always being informed that 
" their Lordships would send an answer by messengers of their 
own." At last Serjeant Wilde came to the bar of the Lords, 
and, with his characteristic energy, read them a lecture on 
their long delays, telling their Lordships, " that the ordinance 
concerning the Great Seal was of sudh absolute necessity that 
the Commonwealth suffered great prejudice for want thereof." 
The difficulties, whatever they might have 'been, were now 
overcome ; and, after some conferences to fix the names of the 
Commissioners, the ordinance received the assent of both 
Houses, and, according to the doctrine then prevailing, became 
law. Six Commissioners were appointed, — two members of 
the House of Peers, and four members of the House of Com- 
mons, "which said persons, or any three or more of them, 
whereof one member or more of the Lords' House, also one 
member or more of the House of Commons, Should be present, 
were authorised to have the keeping, ordering, and disposing 
of the new Great Seal, as also -all such and the like power as 
any iLord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, or Commissioners of 
the Great Seal ever had, used, or ought to have." "^ 

After some preliminaries had been settled as to the form of 
the oaih to be taken by the Commissioners, and the place 
where the Seal was to be kept by them,' — on the 30th of No- 
vember the Speaker of the. Commons, attended by the whole 
House, appeared at the bar of the Lords, and said, — •" My 
Lords, "Whereas the Great Seal of England was, by order of 
the House of 'Commons, appointed to be in my custody, -writh- 

P Com. Jour. iii. 278. person of the King,"— Sail, Const. Biit, ii.222. 

*l Lords' Jour, vi, 300, 301. "It must ** That this Seal might not be carried off to 
surely excite a smile that men who had raised the King, or applied to any improper pur- 
armies and fought battles against the King, pose, it was to be kept in the office of the 
should be perplexed how to get over so tech- clerk of the House of Peers, sealed up with 
nical a difficulty. But the Great Seal in the three of the Coinmissioners' seals, in an iron 
eyes of English lawyers has a sort of mys- chest, under three different locks, each Com- 
terious efficacy, and passes for the depositary missioner having one key.— iords', AWt vi. 
of royal authorityin a higher degree than the 300, 301. 

VOL. HI. Y 
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out being made use of until it should be settled and disposed 
of by authority of ordinance of both Houses of parliament, I 
am now commanded by the House of Commons to deliver the 
same to the Speaker of your Lordships' House, so that the 
Commissioners may be sworn, and the Great Seal delivered to 
them in fuU parliament." The Speaker of the Lords went 
down from his place to the bar, and received it from the hands 
of the Speaker of the Commons and brought it to the woolsack. 
Thereupon the Earl of Kent and the Earl of Bolingbroke, the 
two Peers Commissioners, were sworn at the table, the 
Speaker of the Lords administering the oath of office to them. 
Next the four Commissioners, members of the House of Com- 
mons, viz. Oliver St. John, Solicitor to his Majesty ; Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wilde, Samuel Brown, Esq., and Edward Prideaux, Esq., 
took the oath, the Clerk of the Parliament reading it to 
them. Then the Speaker of the lK)rds carried the Great Seal to 
the bar, and delivered it to the Six Commissioners in full par- 
liament, and the Commons and their Speaker returned to their 
own House.' 

On a subsequent day the Lords Commissioners all took the 
oath required by the Triennial Act, and the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy' before both Houses, — at the same time that 
Lenthal was sworn in Master of the EoUs, having been ap- 
pointed to that office by ordinance, while Colepeper enjoyed 
the same title at Oxford under the King's patent." 

As soon as the news of these proceedings reached Oxford, 
a proclamation was issued by the King, under his Great 
Seal, denouncing the counterfeiting of the Great Seal by the 
parliament as " High Treason," — forbidding the use of it, — 
declaring null and void all done under it, — and threatening 
to prosecute, as traitors or accessories, all who sliould use 
it or pay respect to it. But this was treated at Westminster 
as hrutum fulmen, and was not thought even worthy of an 
answer.' 

By several supplemental ordinances and resolutions of the 

Jaii.'i644. *^*' Houses, offices were provided for the " Lords 
Commissioners " and " His Honour," — and, after an 

' Thisgraphic descripUon of the ceremony importance seems to have heen attached to 

is nearly in the very words of the Lords' the allegation that these acts were done " en 

Journals, vi. 318. plein parliament," an expression frequently 

* These oaths continued to he taken by all occurring in the early rolls respecting the 

persons in employment under the parliament granting of honours and offlces. 

till the end of the civil war. « Nov. 29, 1043. Doquets of Great Seal at 

a In the ahsence of royal authority, great Oxford, Temp. Car. I. 
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interruption of nearly two years, the Court of Cliancery was 
re opened at Westminster, and the business proceeded with 
full vigour. On the first day the Commissioners sat, they 
sealed above five hundred writs. In judicial matters they 
■were left to their own discretion ; but in putting the Seal to 
grants and appointments to offices they acted ministerially, 
under the orders of the two Houses. 

The House of Commons immediately ordered an account of 
all sums paid into the Court of Chancery for the last twenty 
j'ears, and that if any should prove to be the monies of 
malignants or delinquents, or to be dead stock, it should be 
applied to the public service.'' This is the origin of the 
" Suitors' Fund." 

In answer to a proclamation under the King's Great 
Seal, adjourning the Courts to Oxford, the first state docu- 
ment to which the Lords Commissioners put their Great 
Seal was a counter-proclamation, by which all judges, 
officers, suitors, and other faithful subjects of his Majesty, 
were enjoined under a heavy penalty, to attend the Courts at 
Westminster.^ 

Serjeant WUde appears to have been by far the most active 
of the Six Commissioners, and next to him, at a long interval, 
came Oliver St. John, who was an able lawyer, but devoted 
much of his time to politics. One of the noble Lords Commis- 
sioners always sat along with the Commoners, but did not 
interfere unless on occasions of ceremony. 

A commission was soon after issued, authorising the Master 
of the Eolls, and certain of the Judges, to assist in the hearing 
of causes in the Court of Chancery. 

Things continued on this footing at Westminster till the 
month of August, 1646, when the King's Great Seal, Aug. ii, 
having been taken at Oxford, was broken in pieces ■'**^- 
with much solemnity in the presence of both Houses, and 
there ceased to be rival Great Seals in England." At the same 
time the Earl of Salisbury, who had been appointed in the 
place of the Earl of Bolingbroke, deceased, was sworn as a 
Lord Commissioner. The Earl of Kent, having taken his 
place as a Peer, came down to the bar and received the parlia- 
mentary Great Seal from the other Commissioners. He pre- 
sented it to the Clerk of the Parliament, by whom it was 

y Com. Jour, iii. 346, The return made ^ Jan. 6, 1 644. Com. Jour. iii. 359. 
would be very curious, but I have not been " Ante, p. 310. 
able to meet with it. 
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carried to tte Speaker of the House of Lords, and laid on the 
woolsack. The Earl of Salisbury then at the table took the 
oath of supremacy, the oath of allegiance, the oath of office, and 
the oath under the Triennial Act. Finally, the Speaker of the 
House of Lords carried the Seal to the bar, where the Com- 
mons, with their Speaker, then stood, and delivered it to the 
Earl of Salisbury to be kept by him with the rest of the Com- 
missioners.'' 

Violent disputes now arose respecting the Commissioner- 
ship of the Great Seal and other ofSces. Oliver Cromwell, 
who at first was probably influenced only by a fanatical zeal 
for religion and liberty, had for some time been goaded on by 
personal ambition, and distinctly aimed at supreme power. 
With this view he Was pursuing his " Self-denying Ordin- 
ances," — from which he meant that he himself should be ex- 
cepted, whilst they should deprive of all power the Earl of 
Sussex, the Earl of Manchester, and the leaders in both 
Houses, whose ascendency he dreaded. Accordingly, on the 
self-denying principle, he caused an ordinance to be brought 
in by which it was declared that the Great Seal should not, in 
future, be held by any member of either House, and three new 
Commissioners, not in parliament, were named to supersede 
the six now in office. Li the Commons, a vote was obtained, 
by a majority of 75 to 65, "that no member of either House 
should be a Commissioner of the Great Seal," and three Com- 
missioners were agreed upon, who were not in parliament, — 
Sir Eowland Wandesford, Sir Thomas Biddingfield, and Brad- 
shaw, afterwards Presidetit of the High Court of Justice. 
At the same time it was provided that the presentations to 
livings and the appointment of Justices of the Peace should 
be in the two Houses; and an order was made, "that the 
Commissioners for the custody of the Great Seal do not re- 
lieve any person in Chancery in any case where the party 
may be relieved by the common law." ° 

But the self-denying system was not at all approved of 
by the Lords, as it operated most unequally, by at once 
disqualifying the whole body of the Peerage for holding 
any public employment. They therefore rejected the ordi- 
nance for transferring the Seal to the three new Commis- 
sioners. 

The Commons then passed another ordinance, as a com- 
promise for the present, "That the "Speakers of both Houses 

h Lords' Jour. 458. " Com. Jour. iv. tol. 
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should have power to seal all original writs and processes, and 
' likewise commissions and pardons, which have usually passed, 
and ought to pass, under the Great Seal, as fully as any Lord 
Keeper or Commissioner for the Great Seal for the time being 
ought and might have done ;" and sent it up to the Lords with 
a message, "That in regard of the great obstruction of the 
proceedings in Chancery because the Commissioners of the 
Great Seal are not settled, and in regard of the great prejudice 
the subject suffers for want of sealing of write, there being 
now 8000 writs ready to be sealed, the Commons had framed 
an ordinance for preventing of these inconveniences, wherein 
they desire their Lordships' concurrence." 

The Lords agreed to the ordinance with some immaterial 
amendments ; and it was followed by another, for appointing 
the Master of the Eolls and certain Judges to hear causes in 
Chancery in the absence of the Lords Commissioners. 

An order was thereupon made that the late Commissioners 
should deliver the key of the chest in which the Great Seal 
was kept to the Speaker of the House of Commons ; and Len- 
thal accordingly received it from Serjeant Wilde. The sum 
of lOOOZ. was voted to each of them for their trouble, and it 
was ordered that such of them as were of the Long Bobe 
should thenceforth have the privilege of practising within the 
bar. 

On the 31st of October the two Speakers were sworn in, 
both Houses being present. The Earl of Manchester, stand- 
ing in his place on the woolsack, took the following oaths : — ■ 
1 . TTie oath of supremacy. 2. The oath of allegiance. 3. The 
oath of ofSce, which he read himself; — and, 4. The oath 
under the Triennial Act, administered to him by the clerk 
of the Crown. Then Lenthal had the same oaths admi- 
nistered to him, — the two first at the bar, the third read 
to him by the Speaker of the Lords' House. This being 
done, the Earl of Manchester went down to the bar, and 
the Great Seal being brought from the woolsack and taken 
out of the purse and opened, the Speaker of the Lords' House 
took it into his hand, and said, — " According to the ordinance 
of both Houses of parliament authorising me to be a Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal, I do receive it and deliver it 
unto you (the Speaker of the House of Commons) as the other 
Commissioner."'' 

On the 2nd of November the new Lords Commissioners 

d Lords' Jour. viii. 552. 
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began the business of tbe Seal, and a Judge and a Master in 
Chancery by turns assisted them ; but their sittings were very 
irregular, and there were heavy complaints of delays and ill- 
considered decrees. Their authority was set at defiance by 
Jenkins, a common-law Judge, who had stoutly adhered to 
the King, and had tried and executed several persons for 
taking arms against him. This spirited Welshman being 
brought up in custody for disobedience to the process of the 
Court of Chancery, was required to put in an answer to a bill 
filed against him, imputing to him gross fraud and bieach of 
trust ; but he told them " that he neither ought nor would 
submit to the power of that Court, for that it was no Comt, 
and their Seal was counterfeit." 

An ordinance being introduced to attaint him for this con- 
tumacy and his other misdeeds, he was brought to the bar to 
make his defence ; but he refused to kneel, denied their au- 
thority, and told them that they wronged the King, and that 
there could be no law without a King. The house fined him 
1000/. for his contempt. Soon after he was specifically 
called upon to plead to the charges of " having given judg- 
ment of death against men for assisting the parliament, having 
been himself in arms against the parliament, having per- 
suaded others to do the like, and having denied the power 
of the parliament;" but he still said they had no power 
to try him, and he would give them no other answer. The 
attainder passed the Commons, but was allowed to drop in 
the Lords; and afterwards, in the year 1051, when the 
government was better established, on a slight submission 
Jenkins received a pardon under the Great Seal of the Com- 
monwealth." 

It was meant that the present arrangement respecting the 
Great Seal should only be temporary, and a joint committee of 
the two Houses, consisting of fifteen Peers and thirty Com- 
moners, repeatedly met in the Painted Chamber, with the 
view of devising some plan that might be more satisfactory to 
the public. The Commons, now more and more under the 
influence of Cromwell, were for extending the self-denying 
ordinance to the Great Seal ; but the Lords, feeling their in- 
fluence declining, would not part with this remnant of their 
power, and came to a resolution " that among the Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal there should be one or more members 
of their House." 

' Whit. Mem. 291, 292, 301, 347, 389, 464, 6H. 
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These disputes rendered it necessary that the time should 
be prolonged for which the two Speakers were to be the Lords 
Commissioners, and this was repeatedly done by ordinance, — 
generally from twenty days to twenty days.^ But the King 
was now a prisoner : military despotism was established under 
the semblance of liberty, — and the discerning saw that the 
struggle of the Peers to mainta,in their independence being un- 
availing, every thing must bend to the mandate of Cromwell. 

f Lords' Jour. viii. 560 et seq. 
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CHAPTEE LXIX. 

LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE GREAT SEAL FROM THE FIRST APPOINT- 
MENT OF WHITELOCK TILL THE ADOPTION OF A NEW GREAT SEAL 
BEARING THE INSIGNIA OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Amidst the stirring political events which, for some time oc- 
cupied the public, — the negotiations with the King 
■ at Holmby, — his being violently carried off by Joyce, 
— his flight from Hanipton Court, — his imprisonment in Caris- 
brook Castle, — and the attempts of the army to overpower the 
parliament, — the custody of the Great Seal, and the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Court of Chancery, excited little at- 
tention. 

But in an interval of comparative quiet which occurred in 
the spring of 1648, loud complaints were heard of the absurdity 
of having for the two supreme Equity Judges a lay Peer, be- 
cause he happened to be Speaker of the House of Lords, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, who, though he had 
been bred to the law, was now completely absorbed in his 
parliamentary duties. 

In the hope of satisfying the people and reconciling the 
clashing pretensions of the two Houses, an ordinance was 
introduced into the Commons, and immediately passed, for 
the appointment of three new Lords Commissioners, — the 
Earl of Kent, Bulstrode Whitelock, Esq., and Sir Thomas Wid- 
(Irington, Serjeant-at-law. When the ordinance came up to 
the Lords, they insisted that there should be an equal number 
of their body appointed Commissioners, and added the name 
cif Lord Grey de Werke, — with a proviso that no act should be 
done by the Commoners, unless with the concurrence of one 
I'eer and one Commoner. To these amendments the Com- 
mons reluctantly assented, and the ordinance was law. 

Three of the new Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal 
were mere ciphers, and there would be no amusement or in- 
struction in trying to trace their origin or their career ; but 
AVhitelock is one of the most interesting as well as amiable 
characters of the age in which he lived, — and as afterwards, 
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on the deposition of His Highness the Lord Protector Eichard, 
he was for a time sole Lord Keeper of the Great Seal under 
the Commonwealth, I am required to write his Life as if he 
had presided in the Court of Chancery and on the woolsack by 
the authority of an hereditary sovereign. 

This distinguished republican lawyer was of an ancient 
family, and very proud of his seventeen descents recorded at 
the Heralds' College. He was the only son of Sir James 
Whitelock, a Judge of the Court of King's Bench, and Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward Bulstrode, Esq., of Hedgely Bul- 
strode, in the county of Buckingham, and sister of Bulstrode, 
the famous law reporter. He was strongly connected with 
the law, Sir George Croke, a Judge successively of the Common 
Pleas and King's Bench, and the publisher of law cases in 
three reigns,^ being his mother's uncle. In the house of this 
venerable magistrate in Fleet Street, young Bulstrode White- 
lock first saw the light, on the 6th of August, 1605. 

After passing with credit through Merchant Taylors' school, 
he was entered in Michaelmas term, 1620, a gentleman com- 
moner of St. John's College, Oxford. Laud was then the 
master of the College, and from him he received many kind- 
nesses, which he never afterwards forgot. Having quitted 
the University (for what cause does not appear) without a 
degree, he was placed in chambers in the Middle Temple, and 
commenced the arduous course of study necessary to fit him 
for the bar. His father was his instructor, and, together with 
the sound maxims of the common law, early imbued his mind 
with the principles of constitutional freedom, then little re- 
garded among lawyers. The old Judge, when himself a prac- 
tising barrister, had been subjected to a Star Chamber prose- 
cution for a professional opinion he had given to a client upon 
the legality of a " benevolence " exacted by James I. ; and 
when on the bench, he had differed from all his brethren in 
pronouncing against the power of the King and Council to 
commit to prison, without specifying in the warrant the cause 
of the commitment.'' Yet he conducted himself with such 
propriety, that Charles I. was forced to characterise him as " a 
stout, wise, and learned man, and one who knew what be- 
longed to uphold magistrates and magistracy in their dignity." 

B " But some amidst tlie legal throng Judge Croke's Beports are thus cited by the 

Who thinlc to them thy streams belong, names of the princes in whose reigns the 

Are forced to cite opinions wise, cases were described. 

Cro. Car.-Cro. Jac.-and Cro Eliz." j, darnels case, 3 St. Tr. 1. 

Plead. Guide. ' 
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While a student, young Whitelook was fond of joining amuse- 
ment witli instruction by acting as marshal to the Judges of 
assize. He himself tells us that, " according t-o the leave 
he had from his father, and by his means from the several 
Judges, he rode all the circuits of England to acquaint 
himself with his native country, and the memorable things 
therein." 

In 1628 he was called to the bar, and went the Oxford 
circuit, of which he afterwards became the decided 
leader.' He likewise rose into respectable practice m 
London. He sat, when very young, in the parliament which 
passed the " Petition of Eight," and without taking any pro- 
minent part in the debates, he steadily voted for that great 
measure. During the long intermission of parliaments which 
followed, he did not mix in politics, and he seems to have 
associated a good deal with the courtiers. Being now Trea- 
surer of the Middle Temple, he formed an acquaintance with 
Mr. Attorney-General Noy, to whom, he tells us, he thus came 
to be introduced. " A student of the Inn having died in 
chambers, the Society disbursed money for his funeral, which 
his father refused to pay. A bill was thereupon preferred 
against that gentleman in the Court of Eequests, in the name 
of the Treasurer, ingeniously and handsomely setting forth the 
customs of the Inns of Court, with the whole matter, and 
praying that he might be compelled to pay the money so dis- 
bursed, with damages. Upon my carrying the bill to Mr. 
Attorney-General Noy for his signature, with that of the other 
Benchers, he was pleased to advise with me about a patent the 
King commanded him to draw, upon which he gave me a fee 
for it out of his little purse, saying, ' Here, take these single 
pence,' which amounted to eleven groats, ' and I give you 
more than an attorney's fee, because you will be a better man 
than an Attorney-General. This you will find to be true.' 
After much other drollery, wherein he delighted and excelled, 
we parted, abundance of company attending to speak to him 
all this time." 

"Whitelock was manager for the Middle Temple of the famous 

masque given to the Queen, by the Inns of Court, in 

confutation of " Histriomastix " against interludes, 

and he has left us a most circumstantial and entertaining 

i As a proof of this he mentions that at the he had forty- four retainers,— his ascendency 
last assizes for the county of Oxford which being as great in the other seven counties on 
he attended, thirty-five causes were tried, and tlie circuit. 
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accotmt of it. To him was committed "the whole care and 
charge of the music," which he assures us " excelled any music 
that ever before that time had been heard in England." ^ His 
head was quite turned by the Queen's compliment, "that she 
never saw any masque more noble or better performed than 
this was, which she took as a particular respect to herself, as 
well as to the King her husband, and desired that her thanks 
might be returned to the gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
for it."" 

He now passed his vacations in Oxfordshire, affecting while 
there merely to be a country squire ; yet from his knowledge 
of the law, he was called upon to preside as Chairman of the 
Justices of Peace. Speaking of one instance which occurred 
in 1635, he gives us a statement containing a lively repre- 
sentation of the opinions and manners of the times. " At the 
Quarter Sessions at Oxford, I was put into the chair in Court, 
though I was in coloured clothes, a sword by my side, and a 
falling band, which was unusual for lawyers in those days, 
and in this garb I gave the Charge to the Grand Jnry. I 
took occasion to enlarge on the point of jurisdiction in the 
temporal Courts in matters ecclesiastical, and the antiquity 
thereof, which I did the rather because the spiritual men 
began in those days to swell higher than ordinary, and to take 
it as an injury to the oliurch that any thing savouring of the 
spirituality should be within the cognizance of ignorant laymen. 
The gentlemen and freeholders seemed well pleased with my 
charge, and the management of the business of the Sessions ; 
and said they perceived one might speak as good sense in a 
falling band as in a ruff." " 

He now began gradually to associate himself with those who 
were opposing the arbitrary measures of the Court. He was 
active in resisting the encroachments of the Crown upon the 
rights of the landholders in "Whichwood Forest, and he encou- 
raged his kinsman, Hampden, in the great case of ship-money. 
Yet he was always moderate, and he did not wish even to take 
advantage of the discontents of the Scots on account of episco- 
pacy. *' I persuaded my friends," says he, " not to foment 
these growing public differences, nor to be any means for en- 
couraging a foreign nation, proud, and against our natural Prince." 
He still continued intimate with Hyde, Falkland, and the 
m.ore reasonable reformers. 

When the Long Parliament was summoned, he stood for 

k Mem. p. 19. "* Ibid. p. 22. _ " Ibid. p. 23. 
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Great Marlow, aad was beaten by unfair means ; but upon a 
petition it was pronounced by the House of Commons to be 
Jan 1641 * ^°^^ election, — and on a new writ being issued he 
was returned. He made bis maiden speech in the 
debate which arose upon the motion that Selden, and the 
other members of the House who were illegally imprisoned in 
1629, should receive indemnification out of the estates of the 
Judges who had been parties to the judgment of the Court 
of King's Bench, — his own father being alleged to be one of 
them; — and he at once defended his father's memory and 
his own patrimony, by showing that his father had expressed 
a clear opinion for admitting the defendants to bail, and had 
himself undergone persecution in behalf of the liberty of the 
subject. 

So favourable an impression did he make by the earnestness 
and modesty of his demeanour on this occasion, that he was 
elected chairman of the committee appointed to draw up the 
impeachment against Lord Strafford, and employed by the 
Ho^se to manage the seven last articles of the impeachment. 
He objected to have any thing to do with one of them, which 
charged the Earl with a design of bringing over the army of 
Ireland for the purpose of reducing England to subjection, as 
not being supported by sufficient evidence, " thinking it not 
honourable for the House of Commons to proceed upon an 
article whereof they could not make a clear proof." On his 
motion this article would have been struck out, had it not 
been warmly supported by Sir Walter Earle. Whereupon 
it was retained and assigned to this gentleman to manage ; 
but he made such a wretched hand of it, that the Queen, 
inquiring his name, said, " that water-dog did bark, but not 
bite, but the rest did bite close." Strafford himself bore 
testimony to the candour and fairness, as well as talent, with 
which Whitelock discharged his part in the prosecution. 
" GljTine and Maynard," he said, " used him like advocates ; 
but Palmer and Whitelock like gentlemen, and j'et left out 
nothing that was material to be urged against him." White- 
lock bears ample testimony to the admirable defence of the 
noble culprit. " Certainly," says he, in closing his touching 
narrative of Strafford's trial and execution, " never any man 
acted such a part on such a theatre, with more wisdom, con- 
stancy, and eloquence, with greater reason, judgment, and 
temper, and with better grace in all his words and gestures, 
than this great and excellent person did, and he moved the 
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hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to remorse and 
pity."°_ 

At this time it depended a good deal upon accident to which 
party Whitelock should be permanently attached, for some 
with whom he now co-operated became the chief ad-visers of 
the King in carrying on the war against the parliament, while 
the residue assisted in bringing the King to the scafibld, and 
in abolishing monarchy in England. He himself still sup- 
ported pacific measures ; and in the debate on the bill for 
arming the militia, he joined with those who urged that the 
King should be again petitioned to place the sword in such 
hands as he and the parliament should jointly nominate, and 
" who would be more careful to keep it sheathed than to diaw 
it." When the ordinance of the two Houses upon this subject 
passed without the concurrence of the King, whereby in 
leality his authority was renounced, though all in public 
employment continued to swear allegiance to him, — 'Whitelock 
had serious thoughts of joining the royalists, or of retreating 
into private life ; but he was persuaded by the leaders of the 
popular party that they had no purpose of war with the King, 
and that they were only arming to defend themselves and the 
liberties of the nation. Accordingly he agreed to continue to 
keep his station in the House of Commons at Westminster, 
and he accepted a commission as a deputy-lieutenant in the 
military array about to be organised in Bucks and Oxfordshire, 
where his property and family connections chiefly lay. Still 
he implored the parliament to make the experiment of further 
overtures of peace, and to name a committee to review the 
former propositions w^hich the King had rejected. In his 
Memoirs he draws a lively picture of the silent but rapid 
strides which lead to civil war. " We scarce know how, but 
from paper combats by declarations, remonstrances, protes- 
tations, votes, messages, answers, and replies, we are now 
come to the question of raising forces, and naming the general 
and officers of an army. But what may be the progress 
hereof the poet tells you : — 

" Jusque datum sceleri canimus, populamqne potentem 
In sua victrici conversum viscera dextrft." P 

The die, however, was now cast ; and, instead of being, like 
Hyde, Chancellor of the Exchequer to Charles I. and Lord 
Chancellor to Charles IT., Whitelock was destined to draw an 

" Mem. 44. P IWd. 61. 
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ordinance for establisMng a pure republic in England, and to 
hold the Great Seal under a Lord Protector. 

When he hoard of the King erecting the royal standard at 
Nottingham, instead of going to fight under it, lie accepted 
the command of a company of horse in Hampden's regiment, 
composed of his tenants and neighbours in Oxfordshire ; and, 
marching against the roya:list commander. Sir John Biron, he 
took military possession of Oxford, "being welcomed by the 
townsmen," he tells us, "more than by the scholars." In 
consequence, a regiment of horse of Prince Eupert's 
brigade quartered themselves in his house, Pawley 
Court, near Henley, and " indulging in excess and rapine of 
every kind, destroyed his books, deeds, and manuscripts, cut 
open his bedding, carried away his coach and four horses and 
all his saddle-horses, killed his hounds, of which he had a 
very fine pack, and destroyed all his deer and winged game." 

He was so much horrified by the ravages of civil war, that 
his martial ardour very quickly subsided ; and, leaving the 
field of arms to those who had a greater taste for it, he re- 
turned to his post in the parliament, and ever after, as a non- 
combatant, steadily supported the popular side. 

We next find him on a very different scene — as a lay 
member of the famous Assembly of Divines at Westminster.'' 
Here, in conjunction with Selden, he in vain combated the 
position that " presbytery being jure divhio, no human legis- 
lature had a right, in any degree, to interfere with or control 
the Presbyterian church," — and he was branded with the 
opprobrious appellation of " Erastian." He was more suc- 
cessful when the resolution of the Assembly in favour of the 
" Covenant" came to be debated in the House of Commons, 
although, on one occasion, he could only prevent its being 
carried by making a very long and wearisome speech against 
time, till a sufiicient number of " Independmt " members could 
bo got together, who, for the nonce, coalescing with a small 
body of Episcopalians, threw it out. 

In January, 1643, he was named, along with Holies and 
I) 1643 ot^^'" popular leaders, a Commissioner to cany pro- 
positions of peace to the King at Oxford. This ap- 
pears to have been a very disagreeable service, although they 
had a safe conduct. At the inn where they were stationed 
during the negotiation, a great bustle being heard in the hall, 
it was found that some of the officers of the roj'al army had 
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fallen foul of the Commissioners' servants, calling them, 
and tlieir masters, and the parliament who had despatched 
them, " rogues, rebels, and traitors." The Commissioners 
having ascertained the cause of the disturbance, behaved with 
becoming spirit. " Holies went presently to one of the King's 
officers, a tall, big, black man, and taking him by the collar 
shook him, and told him it was basely and unworthily done 
of them to abuse their servants in their own quarters, con- 
trary to the King's safe conduct, and took away his sword 
from him." — " I did the same," adds Whitelock, " to another 
great mastiff fellow, an officer also of the King's army, and took 
his sword from him." ' Nevertheless, they fell under a lively 
suspicion of having, during this mission, intrigued with the 
King, and betrayed the parliament. Having paid a visit of 
courtesy to the Earl of Lindsey, who lay at the royal quarters 
languishing from the mortal wounds he had received in the 
battle of Edge Hill, the King, attended by Prince Eupert, 
came, as if casually, into the chamber, and, after many pro- 
fessions of esteem for their persons and characters, requested 
their advice as to the answer he should give to the proposi- 
tions of the parliament, and desired them to confer together 
and set down something in writing that might be fit for him 
to say, with a view to bring about a happy settlement of all 
differences. They, acting with perfect good faith to their 
party, retired into another room, and having agreed on such 
a declaration as they thought might best tend to a pacific 
issue of the negotiation, Whitelock wrote it out in a feigned 
hand and left it on a table, where Charles soon found it. 
This had been perceived bj' the Lord Saville, one of the King's 
attendants, who shortly afterwards revolted to the parlia- 
ment. He, joining the Presbyterian party, who were eager 
to get rid of Holies and A\hitelock, accused them to the 
House of being well affected to the King, and of having se- 
cretly corresponded with him during their residence at Ox- 
ford. The charge was referred to a select committee, who, 
after a long inquiry, reported in favour of the accused, being 
mainly influenced by the bad character of the accuser. " Thus 
ended this knotty and malicious prosecution in the honourable 
discharge of those two great men. Mr. Whitelock absented 
himself from the House when they came to give judgment. 
1 1 was observed that most if not all of the gentlemen of the 
best interest and quality in the House were for acquitting of 

■■ Mem. 67. 
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them, and that it had never been known in any affair before 
that held so many days that the young gentlemen and others 
who were wont, whatever business was in agitation, to go out 
to dinner or to some refreshments and diversions, should at- 
tend so constantly at the time that business was in debate, and 
not stir from it." ' 

Whitelock, although he never deserted his political asso- 
ciates, seems to have talked of them very freely, even to their 
opponents. Clarendon asserts positively, that both during 
the negotiations at Oxford, and at the treaty of TJxbridge in 
the following j'ear, where also Whitelock was one of the 
parliamentary Commissioners, and was in daily intercourse 
with the King's Commissioners, whom he had formerly fami- 
liarly known, "he used with them his old openness, and pro- 
fessed his detestation of all the proceedings of the parlia- 
mentarians, yet could not leave them." 

In the struggle which soon arose between the early leaders 
of the popular party and him who was now striving to super- 
sede them, and to get all power into his own hands, White- 
lock long strenuously opposed the plan, which he detested, 
for the establishment of a military government. He spoke 
and voted against " the self-denying ordinance " as a device, 
not only to put dovm the Presbyterian sect, whom he still 
disliked, but to strip all civil funclionaries of office and of 
influence. Nevertheless, ever a timid and time-serving poli- 
tician, he would not quaiTel with Cromwell ; and when con- 
sulted by the Lord General Essex and his friends, whether 
the leader of the Independents might not be proceeded against 
as an " Incendiary," he advised them to wait for better proofs 
before they ventured to attack a person of such quick and 
subtle parts, and who had secured such an interest in the House 
of Commons. 

When Cromwell's ascendency had been established, White- 

A D 164? ^°*^^ completely succumbed, being desirous of doing 

as much good as he could for his country and 

fur himself under the domination which he had mildly 

attempted to prevent. Cromwell now treated him with con- 

» Life of \Vhitelock, p. 51. This passage peared, and the House was deserted. AVhether 

shows us that even when the House met at the system of pairing had then begun I do 

eight in the morning, and in the fervour of not find, but in allprobability a PrM&yiwi'an 

the Long Parliament, dinner caused a serious and an Independent, differing on every tlnng 

interruption to the proceedings of the legis- else, often came to an understanding that 

lature. The hour of twelve approaching, they should go -out together to dine at the 

" the youug gentlemen and others'* disap- ordinary. 
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sideration and kindness, and defeated a plan of his enemies 
to get rid of him by sending Mm " Lord Justice into Ireland," 
saying " he was against his going away" and desiring his com- 
pany, began to use his advice in the administration of civil 
affairs. 

Whitelock, while he did his duty in parliament, attended 
zealously to his profession. The civil war being over, the 
practice of the law was very flourishing, and he not only Was 
the favourite leader of the Oxford circuit, but had the first 
business in Westminster Hall. 

In September, 1647, the offer was made to him of being 
elected Eecorder of the City of London ; but he declined the 
appointment, as he thought it might interfere with the great 
object of his ambition, which was to preside ib the Court of 
Chancery. 

We have seen how, in March, 1648, he was, by an ordinance 
of the two Houses, named Lord Commissioner of the Great 
Seal, along with the Earl of Kent, Loid Grey de Werke, and 
Sir Thomas Widdrington. The following is his own modest 
account of this transaction : — 

" These Commissioners were said to be agreed upon by the private 
junto of Cromwell's party beforehand to be trtisted with this great 
charge ; and in the debate of the bilslness, several others of both 
Houses were propounded ; but, after a gi'eat debate, tLese three only 
wei'e pitched upon. 

" The Earl of Kent, being a vely honest just man, of good rational 
parts and abilities, and of an ancient great famih% who would be a coun- 
tenance to this business, was held a fit person for the Lords' House. 

" Sir Thomas Widdringtouj being a gentleman of known integrity, and 
of great abilities in his profession, and brother-in-law to the General, 
whose sister he had married, was very fit to be one of the House of 
Commons to be intrusted with so weighty an employment. 

" I was less considerable than the other in all respects, 3'et was well 
known and understood in the House by my long attendance there, and 
by them judged not incapable of this employment. Besides, the Gene- 
ral had an affection for me, and he had a good interest in the House, 
and Cromwell and his party were willing to engage me as far as they 
could with them. 

" I can truly say 1 never heard of this business beforehand, nor was 
in the least privy to it or acquainted with it ; but God was pleased so 
to order it, not my ambition that sought or contrived it, for I may le 
believed on much experience, that such employments are not desirable 
by a prudent and quiet spirit ; they seldom afford quiet, never safety. 
I was at this time on the circuit in great practice, wherein none of my 
profession had a greater share than myself, and at Gloucester received 
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this unexpected news. The counsel, the officers, and the attorneys, 
with great respect and much civility, wished me joy of that honourable 
employment. I sent to my friends of the House to know if my present 
attendance was expected by the House; but that witliout a special 
summons I did not intend to return to London till after the circuit 
should be ended, where I was engaged in many men's businesses."' 

Serjeant Widdrington Was at this time likewise upon Ms 
circuit, and it was ordained " that, till the beginning of the 
next term, the Lords Kent and Grey shonld be empowered 
to seal all commissions and writs." The two noble Com- 
missioners were accordingly both sworn in forthwith in the 
presence of both Houses. Although the King was now in 
solitary confinement in Carisbroolc Castle, allowed to see 
no one but " the decrepit old man who kindled his fire," and 
"the vote of non-addresses " had passed, by which the House 
of Commons had resolved that they would have no farther 
communication with him, and that if any other persons did 
so, without leave, they should be subject to the penalties of 
high treason, — the Earl of Kent and Lord Grey began with 
swallowing the old oaths of " allegiance and supremacy," 
and having farther taken the oath of office, and the oath 
under the Triennial Act, the Earl of Manchester, Speaker 
of the House of Lords, surrendered the Great Seal into their 
hands." 

On the first day of Easter tenn, Whitelock and Wid- 
drington having returned from the circuit, were sworn in 
with the same solemnity, and the four Lords Com.missioners 
wen-t in procession from the House of Lords to the Court of 
Chancery, in Westminster Hall, having the Great Seal car- 
ried before them." A salary of lOOOL a j-ear was voted to 
each of them, to be paid out of the revenue of the customs, 
in full of all pensions, fees, wages, and allowances from the 
Crown.'' 

A few days after they had been installed , the Lords Com- 
missioners went into the Court of Exchequer, and having 
taken their seats on the bench, with the Barons on each 
hand of them, a great many lawyers and others standing 
round, they swore in Mr. Serjeant Wilde to be Chief Baron/ 

■ Mem. 293. « At Uiia time there was great promotion 

" Lords' Journ. x. 116, 117. in tire law by order of the two Houses on the 

^ Whitel. 300. recommendation ofthe Lords Commissioners; 

y Com. Juur. V. 528. Whitelock says he Serjeant EoUe being made Lord Chief Justice 

vas a loser by his elevation, as his profes- of the King's Bench; Jermyn and Browne, 

sioMal income had amounted U> 2000?. a year, puisne Judges of that Court ; Solicitor-General 
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Lord Commissioner Whitelock appears always to have taken 
the lead, and he now thus began his address to the new 
Judge : — 

" Mr. Serjeant Wilde, 

" The Lords and Commons in parliament, taking notice of the gieat 
inconveniency in the course of justice for want of the ancient and usual 
number of Judges in each of the high Courts of Westminster, whereby 
is occasioned delay, and both suitors and others are the less satisfied, 
and desirous and careful that justice may be administered more majorum, 
equal rights done to all men according to the custom of England ; they 
ha%e resolved to fill up the benches with persons of approved fidelity 
and affection to the public, and of piety, learning, and integrity ; and 
having found by long experience among themselves, that you, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wilde, are a person thus qualified, and very well deserving from 
the Commonwealth, they have thought fit to place you in one of the 
highest seats of judicature, and have ordained you to be Lord Chief 
Baron of this Court. The freedom of this choice, without seeking or 
other means of promotion, this public consent for your preferment, 
cannot but bring much satisfaction to your own conscience, and en- 
couragement to your endeavours, against all burdens and difficulties 
which attend so great and weighty an employment." He then proceeds 
at enormous length to dilate upon the antiquity of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and the dignity and duty of the Chief Baron. On this last 
topic he says, " The life of a Judge is militia qumdam, if not mariyrium 
guoddam, in both which courage is requisite against the assaults of 
friends, of family, of servants^ and the many importunities and tempta- 
tions which he shall meet withal : and a martyr he must be in bearing 
provocations, censures, scandals, and reproaches, which will be cast upon 
every Judge ; one party being always displeased, and not sparing, espe- 
cially in these times, to censure the judgment, be it never so upriglit. 
He must want no courage to resist even the highest and greatest 
powers." He concludes with a warning which one might have hoped 
would have been unnecessary for the republican Judge. " Hate covet- 
ousness, which embraceth bribery. Bribery doth blind the eyes of tlie 
wise and pervert judgment. How odious this v/as to the people of 
Eome, appears by the oration of Piso, in the senate, mentioned in 
Tacitus; and in our nation, by the great examples of Justice uion 
corrupt Judges, as in Edward l.'s time, when the Lord Chief Baron, 
among others, was ransomed at 30,000 marks, which in our account at 
this day is ].0,000Z." He softens all however by the quotation — 

*' Qui monet ut facias quod jam fads, ille monendk) 
Laudat et hortatu comprobat acta suo," 

The same term there was a still more elaborate display of 
his learning and eloquence on a " call of Serjeants," in which 

Sl. John, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; that Court; Seijeont Wilde, Chief Baron of 
Ceddingfield and Cresswell, puisne Judges of the Exchequer ; and Gates a puisne Bavuu. 
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Lord Commissioner Whitelock was himself included. The 
new Serjeants having presented themselves at the bar, he 
thus addressed them :" — " It hath pleased the parliament in 
commanding these writs to issue forth, to manifest their con- 
stant resolution to maintain the old settled form of govern- 
ment and laws of the kingdom,'' and to manifest their respect 
for the profession of the law, and to bestow a particular 
mark of favour upon you as eminent members of it." He 
then proposes to discourse on the antiquity and dignity of 
" the order of the Coif," stating many reasons for undertaking 
the task, — more especially " his own aifection to the degree, 
he being himself the son of a Serjeant, and having the honour 
to be one of their number in this call, and acknowledging 
that both in his descent and fortune he was a great debtor to 
the law." He is particularly indignant when he comes to 
wipe off an aspersion cast upon the Serjeants by a libellous 
author, that formerly they publicly plied for business, each 
having a stand which was against one of the pillars in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, — "that they kept their pillars at Paul's 
where their clients might find them, — as if they did little 
better than emendicare panem." He explains this by the custom, 
upon a call, of every one of them being brought to a pillar in 
Paul's, and there left for a time for private devotion : " Our 
English poet Chaucer (whom I think not improper to cite, 
being one of the greatest clerks and wits of his time) had a 
better opinion of the state of a Serjeant, as he expresseth in 
his prologue of ' The Serjeant '; — 

* A Seljeant at law, wary and wise, 
' That oft had been at the Pervise, 

There was alw), full of rich excellence. 
Discreet he was, and of great reverence.' 

" And in his description of the Franklin he saith of him : — 

* At Sessions there was he Lord and Sire, 
Full oft had been Knight of the Shire, 



» The Commissioners of the Great Seal livered rings— first to the Earl of Kent, then 

having sat in the Court of Chancery hearing to Lord Grey, next to Lord Commissioner 

motions till past two o'clock, the new Ser- Whitelock, then to the Chief Justice, and the 

jeants presented themselves in their party- other Judges according to their rank. — Whit. 

coloured robes with gentlemen of the Inns of Xem. 356. 

Court. Then came the Judges of the King's >> N.B. They were now deliberating about 
Bench, and the Commissioners and Judges the King's trial,— to be followed by the sup- 
went into the Court of Common Pleas, where pression of the House of Lords and abolition 
they took their places on the Bench. When the of monarchy, 
new Seqeants had counted,— their Colts de- 
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A Sheriff had been, and a Countonr ; '^ 
Was nowhere such a worthy Vavasour.' d 

" Brook saith that Serviens ad legem est nosme de dignite ccmme 
chevalier ; and it is character indelibilis, no accession of honour, 
or office, or remotion from them takes away this dignity, but 
he remains a Serjeant still. Their robes and officers, their 
bounty in giving rings, their feasts, which Portescue saith 
were coronationis instar, and continued anciently seven days, 
and Kings and Queens were often present at, and all cere- 
monies and solemnities in their creation do sufficiently ex- 
press the state due unto them." ° lie concludes by giving 
some wholesome advice, the necessity for which does not 
exalt our ideas of the liberality and honour of the bar 
in those days : " For your duty to particular clients you 
may consider that some are rich ; yet with such there 
must be no endeavour to lengthen causes to continue 
fees. Some are poor ; yet their business must not be 
neglected if their cause be honest. Some are peaceable ; stir 
them not to stiife. Some are contentious ; advise them to 
reconcilement with their adversary. Amongst your clients, 
and all others, endeavour to gain and preserve that estimation 
and respect which is just to your degree, and to an honest 
and discreet person. Among your neighbours in the country, 
never foment, but pacify contentions. The French proverb is — 

' Bonne terre, mauvais chemin ; 
Bon avocat, mauvais voisin.' 

I hope this will never be turned by any here into English." 

•= Seijeant. d An ancient title of nobility, used to see his clients, before brealcfast and 
« Without any disrespect to the coif I must at night, at the coffee-houses around the 
be allowed to say, that the result of an in- Temple. (See Tlie Spectator.) An erai- 
vestigation I had once occasion to make on nent counsel in the reign of George IV. 
this subject, was, that anciently the Serjeants, talked of reviving this practice, when the 
after going into Court at eight, and dining at attorneys conspired against him. I suppose 
twelve, did regularly repair in the afternoon that, in those days, the Seijeaut or barrister 
to Paul's to meet their clients who resided made up his own brief, and himself took what 
within the walls of the city of London. This fee he could bargain for, or was customary, 
Is corroborated by the assignment of a pillar from the client. The attorney has now be- 
to each on their call, and by the quotation come an adviser, and keeps the key of the 
from Chaucer; — for the "Pervise" was a barrister's chambers.— So the apothecary has 
sort of Exchange at Paul's, where all ranks invaded upon the physician.— The young 
met to do business. But there was nothing barrister had then also the stewardship of 
discreditable in this custom. In those times, manors ; settlement-drawing, even when on 
and long afterwards, barristers of every de- circuit — (See The Clandestine Marriage^ and 
gree were consulted without the interven- Hogarth's Marriage a-la-Mode)—M now 
tion of attorneys. An attorney was only usurped by attorneys.— But it is said that 
employed in the actual processes of the some provincial counsel still "keep the mar- 
Court. Even in Anne's reign the counsellor ket" in the towns near which they reside. 
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It seems marvellous to us, althougli we live in quiet and 
dull times, that sensible men could then have felt an interest 
in such mummeries. The treaty of Newport, the last attempt 
at reconciliation with Charles, had just been broken off, and 
the crisis of the struggle between the parliament and the 
army was close at haud. After a debate in the Commons, 
which lasted three whole days and one night, a resolution 
was passed against Cromwell's party, " that the offers of the 
Sovereign furnished a sufficient ground for the future settle- 
ment of the kingdom." ' — The remedy prescribed for such 
disorders was Pride's purge. 

The Lords Commissioners had appointed the following 
day for holding their " second seal after term." When they 
arrived at the House of Lords' door, a little before eight, they 
found two troopers there, who denied them entrance, till say- 
ing " they were going about Chancery business," they were 
allowed to pass. They found the Court of Bequests, the stairs 
of the House of Commons, and the passage leading thence 
down to Westminster Hall, full of soldiers. While they were 
meditating retreat, Lord G-rey de Groby, who was acting in 
concert with Colonel Pride, came up to them, and advised 
them to sit, assuring them that they were in no danger, and 
that the preparations they saw were only against malignant 
members of the House of Commons. They accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the Court of Chancery, and began to call over the 
bar for motions. In a little time Lord Commissioner Wid- 
drington was fetched away by a message from Cromwell, who 
expressed a desire to see him ; and a member of the House of 
Commons came into Court, and mentioned how all who had 
voted in the preceding night were refused permission to take 
their seats, and many of them had been made prisoners. The 
Lords Commissioners thereupon rose, thinking that the coun- 
sel and suitors could not attend with freedom, and not being 
without apprehensions for their own personal safety. The 
Earl of Kent and Lord Grey de Werke asked Lord Com- 
missioner Whitelock to go with them to the House of Peers, 
where they were sure to be protected. On their way thither 
they met Colonel Pride and Lord Grey de Groby, watching 
for obnoxious members, many of whom they had secured ; 
but the Lords Commissioners were allowed to pass unmolested. 
They were advised by the assembled Peers to return to the 
Court of Chancery, — but Whitelock would not act without 

f 3 Pari. Hist 1239. 
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the sanction of the House of Commons. He proceeded thither, 
and stated the doubt which he and his brother Commissioners 
entertained as to whether, in the existing confusion, they 
should sit or adjourn. The party now dominant, afraid of the 
imputation upon the army, that they interrupted the course 
of justice, advised the Commissioners by all means to sit, 
and proceed with business. "Whitelock then went to the 
Court of Wards, where he was joined by the two Peers and 
Widdrington, ajid they sat till six in the evening, — when the 
soldiers were gone, and all was tranquil. Meanwhile Pride 
excluded ninety-six members and imprisoned ibrty-seven, — 
reducing the assembly, once so numerous and respectable, to 
a small number of individuals, who, in the quaint language of 
the times, were afterwards dignified with tiie appellation of 
the " Eump." 

As soon as the Court rose, Whitelock and Widdrington 
went to the house of Lenthal, the Speaker and Master of 
the Eolls, in Chancery Lane, where they met General Crom- 
well, and had a long conversation with him respecting the 
present posture of affairs,— he trying to persuade them that 
he stiU hoped for a settlement with the King. Two days 
afterwards he made them draw up a paper for general circula- 
tion, to palliate the violence offered to the House of Commons, 
and holding out a prospect of the restitution of the secluded 
members. 

But on the 23rd of December a debate arose in the Com- 
mons on the proposal for bringing "delinquents" to justice, 
in which the design of taking off the King was distinctly 
avowed. Several members made no scruple to mention his 
Majesty by name, as " the greatest delinquent," and as such 
to be brought to justice. They said he had been guilty of 
treason against the nation, and it remained for the represen- 
tatives of the nation to bring him to punishment; he had 
shed the blood of man, and God made it a duty to demand 
his blood in return. They urged that the life of the King 
was incompatible with their safety; if he were restored, 
they would become the objects of royal vengeance ; if he 
were detained in prison, the public tranquillity would be 
disturbed by a succession of plots in his favour ; and though 
in private assassination there was something base and 
cowardly, from which all Englishmen revolted,— to bring him 
to a public trial would be to proclaim their confidence in the 
goodness of their cause, would give to the world a splendid 
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proof of the sovereignty of the people and of the responsibility 
of Kings, and would shed glory on the English name to the 
latest generations. 

Whitelock, and several other members still allowed to sit, 
disapproved of this course, and contended that the person of 
the King was sacred ; that history afforded no precedent of a 
sovereign compelled to plead before a judicature composed of 
his own subjects ; that measures of vengeance could only serve 
to widen the bleeding wounds of the country ; and that a deed 
which would be regarded with horror by the nation would 
only hasten a reaction in favour of those arbitrary principles 
which they had hitherto so successfully combated. 

Cromwell pretended to be neuter. " Sir," said he, " if any 
man whatsoever have carried on this design of deposing the 
King and of disinheriting his posterity, or if any man have 
still such a design, he must be the greatest traitor and rebel 
in the world ; but since Providence has cast this upon us, I 
cannot but submit to Providence, though I am not yet prepared 
to give you any advice." His wish was well known to be 
strongly in favour of the measure, and the fear of seclusion 
and of personal violence lowered the tone and lessened the 
number of its opponents. They did not venture to divide the 
House, lest their names should be handed about like those of 
the " Straffordians," and a committee of thirty-eight members 
was appointed to receive informations and examinations, and to 
prepare charges against the King and all other delinquents whom 
it might be thought fit to bring to condign punishment.^ 

On the 26th of December the Lords Commissioners "White- 
lock and Widdrington received a summons to attend this Com- 
mittee. It would have been a great advantage to Cromwell if 
he could have prevailed on either of them to preside in the 
High Court of Justice he was planning, from their reputation 
as lawyers, and the authority they had gained by having 
sometime filled the highest office in the law ; and he had 
hopes of overcoming their scruples, the one being his kinsman, 
and the other his fast friend. But he was disappointed. They 
happened to be consulting together on a case which had been 
argued before them when the summons was served upon 
them. "Whitelock immediately announced his resolution " not 
to meddle with the King's trial, it being quite contrary to his 
judgment, as he had freely declared himself in the House." 
Widdrington said he was of the same opinion, but that he 

e 3 rarl. Hist. 1253. 
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knew not where to go out of the way, that the Committee 
might not know where to send for him. Whitelook replied, 
" My coach is ready : I had made up my mind to go out of 
town this very morning, on purpose to avoid this unhappy 
business. I pray you go along with me : I shall he glad of 
your company, and we may remain quiet at my country-house 
till it is over." 

They instantly drove off, and remained concealed till the 
trial was actually begun. They certainly would have acted a 
more manly part if they had boldly attempted to prevent that 
which they so much condemned ; and if Bradshaw sincerely 
approved of the prosecution, he incurred less moral guilt, by 
accepting the office which they declined. 

After their flight, all opposition to the proceeding ceased in 
the Commons. A preliminary resolution was unanimously 
voted, " that by the fundamental laws of this kingdom, it is 
treason in the King of England to levy war against the par- 
liament and kingdom of England;" and an ordinance was 
unanimously passed constituting a Court of Jiistice, to consist 
of the four Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal, the two 
Chief Justices, the Chief Baron, the Lord Fairfax, Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell, Serjeant Bradshaw, and various other 
noblemen, members of the House of Commons, and military 
officers, for the trial of Charles Stuaet for the various trea- 
sonable offences recited in the preamble, — which roundly 
asserts that he is guilty of them, and that he is deserving of 
condign punishment. 

When the resolution and ordinance came to be discussed in 
the Upper House, there were only thirteen Peers present, the 
rest being kept away by apprehension, although no actual vio- 
lence had been used to exclude them. The Earl of Man- 
chester remembered that, when Lord Kimbolton, he had been 
himself very irregularly prosecuted for high treason by the 
King's personal order, and knew that it was certainly then 
intended to proceed to extremities against him and the five 
members of the House of Commons ; yet he began the de- 
bate, and generously moved to negative the resolution, and to 
reject the ordinance. He showed that, by the fundamental 
laws of England, the parliament consists of King, Lords, and 
Commons ; that the King only hath power to call and dissolve 
them, and to confirm all their acts ; that, without him, there 
can be no parliament ; and therefore that it was absurd to say, 
" the King can be a traitor against the parliament." 
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The Earl of Nortlramberland, who had taken the popular 
side throughout the contest, now said, "the greatest part, even 
twenty to one, of the people of England were not yet satisfied 
whether the King made war against the Houses first, or the 
Houses first against him ; and, besides, if the King did levy 
war first, there was no law extant to make it treason for him 
to do so." The Earl of Denbigh complained that the Com- 
mons had had the presumption to put in his name as one of 
the King's Judges, and swore that he would sooner be torn in 
pieces than have any share in so infamous a transaction. The 
motion being put to agree with the resolution and ordinance, 
it was negatived nemine diasentiente ; and the Lords, rashly pre- 
suming that nothing could be done in the way of legislation 
without their assent, and resolving to avoid any impor- 
tTinitj' upon the subject, adjourned for a week. — But before 
that week expired, the shadow of their power had va- 
nished. 

The Commons having gone through the form of appointing 
a committee to examine the Lords' Joximals, for the purpose 
of finding what they had done upon the resolution and ordi- 
nance sent up to them respecting the trial of Charles Stuart, 
and having had a long debate with closed doors, came to the 
following resolutions : "That the people are, under God, the 
original of all just power ; that the Commons of England in 
parliament assembled, being chosen by and representing the 
people, have the supreme power in the nation; and that 
whatsoever is enacted or declared for law by the Commons 
in parliament assembled hath the force of law, and all tlie 
people of this nation are concluded thereby, although the 
consent of King or House of Peers be not had thereunto." 
They then passed an ordinance for the trial of the King in 
the same terms as the former, only omitting all notice of the 
Lords. 

At the same time it was resolved to have a new Great Seal 
Jan. 9, instead of that hitherto used, which bore the King's 
"*^- name and insignia. A committee appointed to con- 
sider the subject reported, that the new Great Seal ought to 
have on one side the map of England, Ireland, Jersey, and 
Guernsey, with the arms of England and Ireland, and the in- 
scription, "The Great Seal of England, 1648 ;"— and that on 
the other side there should be a representation of the House of 
Commons sitting, — ^vi'ith the Speaker in the chair,— and the 
inscription, " In the first year of freedom, by God's blessing 
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restored, 1648." This Seal was immediately ordered, and a 
sum of 60?. was voted towards tlie expense of making it. "^ 

Lords Commissioners Wliitelook and Widdrington remained 
in concealment till they heard that the High Court of Justice 
had met, had elected Serjeant Bradshaw for President, and had 
made all the preliminary arrangements for the trial. On the 
20th of January, the day when the trial actually began in 
Westminster Hall, they did not appear when their names 
were called ; hut the King having refused to plead, or to re- 
cognise the authority of his Judges, the Court rose at an 
early hour, and the House of Commons sitting as usual, they 
took their seats in that assembly. In reality, they were 
acting a trimming, cowardly, and base part, and, without in- 
curring the danger of being accessory to the King's death, 
wished to preserve the favour of the ruling party. Whitelock 
says, — " Some looked very shy upon us, but others bid us wel- 
come, and seemed to be glad to see us there." ' 

As Hilary term ought regularly to have begun on the 23rd 
of January, and Westminster Hall was entirely occupied with 
the High Court of Justice, the Lords Commissioners were re- 
quired to issue an order under the Great Seal for postponing 
the term, according to a power which had belonged to the 
prerogative of the Crown ; but the Earl of Kent and Lord 
Grey de Werke positively objected to this, saying that under 
the " ordinance of the Lordi and Commons for regulating the 
Great Seal," which still remained in full force, no act could be 
done without the concurrence of one noble Commissioner ; and 
the twelve Judges being consulted, declared that without an 
order under the Great Seal they must go to Westminster Hall, 
and begin the business of their several Courts at the accustomed 
time. Whitelock went to the House of Commons and explained 
this difficulty, — when an ordinance was immediately passed 
commanding him and Lord Commissioner Widdrington, without 
the concurrence of either of the other Commissioners, to use 
the Great Seal for all purposes, — and the required order was 
issued, although Kent and Grey were present when it was 
sealed, and protested against it. The King's trial proceeded 
without interruption ; and on the 27th of January the awful 
sentence was pronounced, that Charles Stuaet should be be- 
headed as " a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public and im- 
placable enemy to the Commonwealth of England." 

Lords Commissioners ^Vhitelock and VViddrington were 

h 2 Pari. Hist. 1255—1268. Com. Jour. vi. 115. i Memorials. 
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absent from the meeting of the House of Commons held on 
the 30th of January after the bloody scene had been acted in 
front of the banqueting house at Whitehall, and they seem to 
have thought that they were functi officio, as there had been 
no ordinance for the use of the new Great Seal which the 
House of Commons had ordered. Indeed, Widdrington, who 
was by much the more scrupulous of the two, had been 
horror-struck by the King's execution, and for some time ad- 
hered to a resolution he expressed not to acknowledge a regi- 
cide government. 

Lord Grey de Werke retired iato the country in despair ; 
but the Earl of Kent, who had firmer nerves, made a dying 
effort for his office and his order. On the 1st of February, to 
which day the House of Lords had adjourned, he and four 
other Peers met, and having called the Earl of Denbigh to the 
woolsack as Speaker, they proceeded to business without taking 
any notice of the proceedings of the Commons, by which their 
authority had been disowned. They were willing to have 
passed a prospective ordinance, " that if hereafter a King of 
England should try to subvert the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, and make war against the Parliament, he should be 
guilty of high treason, and liable to be brought to trial befoie 
a High Court of Justice." On the motion of the Earl of Kent, 
a message was sent down to the Commons " that the Lords 
had thought fit to name a committee of nine of their House, 
in this conjuncture of time, to join with a proportionable num- 
ber of the Commons to meet the next morning in the Lord 
Keeper's lodgings, if it might stand with their conveniency, 
and so from time and place to adjourn as they shall see fitting, 
to consider of the settlement of the government of England 
and Ireland." But when the messengers came down to the 
Commons, the doors of the House were barred against them ; 
and the following day, having renewed their application to be 
admitted, they met with a similar reception. 

A member of the House of Commons who thought that the 
authority of the Lords might still be useful in carrying on the 
government, moved " that this House shall take the advice of 
the House of Peers in the exercise of the legislative power ; '' 
but, after a long debate, it was carried in the negative by 
forty-four against twenty-nine ; and then it was resolved, 
without a division, " that the House of Peers in parliament is 
useless and dangerous, and ought to be abolished, and that an 
act be brought in for that purpose." As a malicious plea- 
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santry, an amendment was moved and carried, " that Lord 
Commissioner "Whitelock do forthwith prepare and bring in 
the same." 

Whitelock, now dragged from his retirement, — in deep 
distress came to the House and begged to be excused, — urging 
that he was not present when the vote passed, and that he had 
in no way connived in it ; but, being told that it was his duty 
to obey the orders of the supreme power of the state, and 
finding that all recalcitrants were excluded from office, and 
even from sitting in the House,'' he yielded, and next morning 
laid on the table this famous Ordinance, — which, in a few 
minutes, was read a first and second time, committed, read a 
third time, passed, and pronounced to be law. 

Much more was done on this memorable day. A resolution 
was moved, that " it hath been found by experience, and this 
House doth declare, that the office of a King in this nation is 
unnecessary, burthensome, and dangerous to the liberty, safety, 
and interest of the people, and ought to be abolished." 
Lord Commissioner Whitelock having recently acquitted him- 
self so well, was ordered to withdraw and prepare an Ordi- 
nance to carry this resolution into effect. He no longer pre- 
tended any coyness ; and the Ordinance, as he speedily pro- 
duced it, was immediately hurried through — like that for 
abolishing the Lords."" 

An order was then made " that Sir Thomas Widdrington 
and Mr. Whitelock, the Commissioners of the Great Seal, be 
required to surrender the Great Seal now in use, bearing the 
name and insignia of the late King ; and that an ordinance be 
brought in to authorise the use of the new Great Seal made 
by order of the House, and to appoint them the Keepers 
thereof." 

Accordingly, at the sitting of the House next morning, the 
old Great Seal was produced ; and, after it had been broken 
by a smith, the Speaker being in the chair, the fragments.and 
the purse with the royal arms embroidered upon it, were given 
to the Commissioners " for their fees." 

The ordinance respecting the new Great Seal was then read 
a first time ;— when Widdrington, courteously but resolutely, 
refused to accept the appointment offered to him. His excuse 
was accepted, and in consideration of his services, an order 
was made that he should have a quarter's wages more than 

k An order had been made that no mem- King should be admitted, 
ber who had voted for treating with the ■» Scobell's Acts, a.d. 1649, c. 16, IT, 2?. 
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■was due to him, and that he should thereafter be privileged to 
practise within the bar. 

AYMtelock then made a long, canting, hypocritical speech, 
in which he took care to disclaim all doubt as to the supreme 
authority of the House. " Unavoidable necessity," said he, 
"hath put you on these courses, which otherwise, perhaps, 
you would not have taken. I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that my 
acting and sitting here is according to the known laws of 
England. My protection at this time cometh only from you, 
and my obedience is due only to j-ou. There is no other 
visible authority in being in this land but yourselves." But, 
although he allowed that the highest place of ordinary judi- 
cattu'e, to which their favour and good opinion had been 
pleased to name him, was an object of honourable ambition, 
and that he should be desirous to do right and justice, — to 
relieve the oppressed, and to serve God and his country, — he 
dwelt much on his own insufficiency for so gieat and weighty 
a charge. In pointing out its arduous duties, he made ob- 
seiv^ations which, coming from a man regularly bred to tlie 
bar, an accomplished lawyer and an experienced Judge, show 
that " Equity " down to this time had not acquired any sys- 
tematic form, and was not yet based upon principle. " The 
Judges of the common law have certain rules to guide them ; 
a Keeper of the Seal has nothing but his own conscience to 
direct him, and that is oftentimes deceitful. The proceedings 
in Chancery are secundum arkitrium loni viri, and this arbitrium 
differs as much in different men as doth their complexion or 
the length of their foot." He therefore implored them to 
make another and better choice. " But he confessed that, if 
he declined absolutely, it would be a kind of dis ivowing of 
their authority as unwarrantable and illegal, — which was far 
from him, — and he submitted himself to their pleasure and 
judgment. This was taken, as it was intended, for acqui- 
escence." ° 

The next person named was John Lisle, who now went by 
the title of " Major Lisle.". He was the son of a respectable 
gentleman in the Isle of Wight, and was bred to the bar, but 
was noted for his idleness and profligacy, and never had any 
practice or knowledge of the law. Being returned a member 

" Mem. 378. In his Journal he says, token by me was the cxecntion of law and 

" The most considerable particulars which justice, without which men could not live 

influenced me in this detenninatlon were, one by another, a thing of absolute necessity 

that I was already very deeply engaged with to be done." 
this party; that the business to be under- 
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of the Long Parliament, he was distinguished by his violence 
against the King. When the war broke out he left his pro- 
fession and took to arms ; but not showing military genius 
like Ireton and Jones, he never rose above the rank of Major. 
He is generally represented as having been one of the King's 
Judges, but he was only assessor, or legal adviser to the High 
Court of Justice. ° He was bold, bustling, confident, and un- 
scrupulous. After a short and no eager excuse by him on the 
score of his incompetence, and his "ready owning the au- 
thority of the House to act without King or Lords," his ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of the Great Seal was carried by 
acclamation. 

A drowsy Serjeant of the name of Keble, knovra only for 
some bad Law Keports, was added to the number, and joyfully 
accepted his appointment. 

The ordinance was forthwith passed, constituting these three 
persons Keepers of the Great Seal quamdiu se bene gesserint.^ 
The former salary of lOOOL a-year was voted to them. A sharp 
discussion arose whether they should be called " Lords " Com- 
missioners, the word "Lord" having become distasteful to 
some ; but the opinion of the great majority was, that to drop 
it would be derogatory to the authority of tlie parliament. i 

An order was generously made at the same time, that the 
arrpars due to the Earl of Kent and Lord Grey de Werke, for 
their salary as Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal, should 
be immediately paid to them. 

The following day the three new Lords Commissioners were 

° For tbis he was excepted from the gene- thereof, as also all such and the like powers 

ral pardon at the Restoration ; and though he and autliorities as any Lord Chancellor, Lord 

made his escape, he was assassinated by the Keeper, or Commissioners of the Great Seal 

royalists at Lausanne.— ITOtt. of England for the time being, have law- 

*P X copy the ordinance as a specimen of fully had and used, or ought to have had or 

the manner of legislating which then pre- used." 

vailed: "Be it enacted by the present par- 1 The preservation of titles is one of the 
liament and the authority of the same, that many circumstances which distinguish this 
tiie Great Seal of England shall be commit- revolution and that of France in 1789 ; but 
ted to the keeping of Bulstrode Whilelock, the English Commons had been little ag- 
Serjeant-at-law, Eichard Keble, Seijeant-at- grieved by aristocracy, and had little objec- 
law, and John Lisle, Esq., who are hereby tion to it,— whereas the injuries and insults 
appointed Lords Commissioners for that pur- heaped upon the ivturiers by the French 
pose, quamdiu se bene gesserint, which said nobUsse created an utter abhorrence and 
persons are hereby constituted and appointed abomination of that order,— which still con- 
to be Lords Commissioners for the custody of tinue and account for the devoted attach- 
the Great Seal of England during the time ment of the French nation to the law of 
aforesaid, and they or any two of them equal partibility, considered by them the 
shall have and are hereby authorised to have only safeguard against the return of sucli 
the custody, keeping, ordering, and disposing evils. 
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sworn in before the House of Commons hj the Speaker in 
these words : — " Whereas, by an act of this present parlia- 
ment, and by authority thereof, you are made Lords Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal of England, you shall swear that 
well and truly, according to jom skill and knowledge, you 
will perform your duty in the execution of the said office, 
according to law, equity, and justice." There was no longer 
any oath of allegiance or supremacy, and the Triennial Act was 
considered obsolete. So the Lords Commissioners being or- 
dered to provide a purse for the new Great Seal, with suit- 
able emblems and ornaments, they were dismissed and pro- 
ceeded to the Court of Chancery, — where Lord Commissioner 
Whitelock made a short oration, and intimated that, " on the 
morrow, they should begin to despatch the business of the 
suitors, as it was the determination of the parliament, in 
whom God had placed the supreme power, that right should 
be done to all, and that justice, like the copious river of Egypt, 
should overflow and bless the country." "■ 

The day following was the day to which the term had been 
postponed, and there was great confusion in Westminster 
Hall. Six only of the .Judges would agree to serve under 
the parliament, and they considered their authority gone by 
the King's death. Early in the morning an ordinance was 
run through the House of Commons to abrogate the oath? of 
allegiance and supremacy ; — the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal passed new patents to the Judges ; — Lord Com- 
missioner Whitelock made a long speech, explaining and jus- 
tifying all that had been done ; — and then the Judges took 
their seats in their respective Courts, and the business pro- 
ceeded as if nothing remarkable had happened. 

Cromwell was so well pleased, that he and Ireton, his son- 
in-law, went home with the Lord Commissioner to supper. 
" where," says Whitelock, " they were very cheerful, and 
seemed extremely well pleased. We discoursed together tUl 
twelve at night, and they told me wonderful observations of 
God's providence in the affairs of the war, and in the business 

■■ Whitelock, conscious of his equivocal the Ixirds, and waa troubled at it. Yet he 

conduct at this time, aays, " I resolved to greatly encouraged nie to attend the House 

hazard or lay down all, how beneficial soever of Commons, notwithstanding the present 

or advantageous U> me, rather than to do force upon them, which could not dispeoKe 

any thing contrary to my judgment and con- with their attendance and performance of 

science. I paid a visit to the Lord Chief their duty who had no force upon them." — 

Justice Holies, a wise and 1( amtd man ; he Wtit. 367, 368. 
seemed much to scruple the casting off of 
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of the army's coming to London and seizing the members of 
the House, in all which were miraculous passages. As they 
went home from my house their coach was stopped, and they 
examined by the guards, to whom they told their names ; but 
the captain of the guards would not belieTC them, and threat- 
ened to carry these two great officers to the court of guard. 
Ireton grew a little angry, but Cromwell was cheerful with 
the soldiers, gave them twenty shillings, and commended them 
and their captain for doing their duty." • 



CHAPTEE LXX. 

LORDS KEEPEKS FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE REPUBLICAN GREAT SEAL 
TILL CROMWELL BECAME "PROTECTOR." 

There were nominally three Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal, but Whitelock was chiefly looked to ; ^^ ^^^^ 
and it is allowed that, though sometimes much ha- 
rassed by his colleagues, he presided in the Court of Chan- 
cery -with impartiality and ability. He was powerfully as- 
. sisted by Lenthal, who continued Master of the Eolls as well 
as Speaker, and though occupied at AV'estminster in the morn- 
ing, held sittings in the evening at his official house in Chan- 
cery Lane. 

That the example which the parliament had set might not 
be imitated, an ordinance was passed to make it high treason 
to counterfeit the new Great Seal.' 

The Lords Commissioners were ordered " to take care that 
all indictments, outlawries, and other acts against any person 
for adhering to the parliament remaining iipon record be 
searched out, taken off the file, cancelled, and burnt, as things 
scandalous and void." " _ 

While Cromwell was engaged in his Scotch and Irish cam- 
paigns, the march of government was smooth and regular in 
London, and the holders of the Great Seal were engaged in 
few transactions which require oui- notice. 

On the 5th of April, 1649, they were ordered to assist at 

s Whit. Mem. 334. ' ScobeU's Acts, a. B. 1649, c. 44. " Whit. 449. 
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tlie solemnity of the Lord Mayor-elect being presented to the 
House of Commons for approbation, when Lord Commissioner 
Whitelock, taking the purse containing the Great Seal by one 
comer, and Lord Commissioner Lisle by the other, they car- 
ried it up, making obeisances to the Speaker, and laid it on the 
table, both being in their black velvet gowns ; but they were 
not allowed, as in times of royalty, to express approbation of 
the choice of the citizens, this task being now performed by 
the Speaker, as organ of the supreme authority in the state. 

Whitelock, in his "Memorials," presents to us a very 
amusing account of a grand banquet given soon after at 
G-uildhall by the City to the Parliament. ITie Lord Mayor, 
when at Temple Bar he met the members of the Commons' 
House coming in procession, delivered the sword of State 
carried before him, into the hands of the Speaker, who gra- 
ciously restored it to him, after the fashion of the Kings of 
England. The highest place at the table was assigned to the 
Speaker, and the next to the Lord General. The Earl of 
Pembroke then called upon "Whitelock, as first Commissioner, 
to be seated ; and on his wishing the old courtier to sit above 
him, said, in a loud voice to be heard over the whole hall, 
" What ; do you think that I will sit down before you ? I have 
given place heretofore to Bishop Williams, to my Lord Coven- 
try, and to my Lord Littleton : you have the same place that 
they had, and as much honour belongs to the place under a 
Commonwealth as under a King, and yon ai-e a gentleman as 
v?ell bom and bred as any of mem : therefore I will not sit 
down before you." Whitelock yielded, arid had the Earl of 
Pembroke next him, — the President of the Council and the 
other Commissioners of the Great Seal sitting lower down." 
There seems to have been full as much importance attached 
to such trifles in these republican times as at the Court of 
Charles I. 

A house and grounds at Chelsea, belonging to the Duke of 
Buckingham, now in exile, were assigned to the Lords Com- 
missioners as a private residence. Their general seal days 
after term they held in the hall of the Middle Temple, of 
which Lord Commissioner Whitelock continued a bencher. 

Six of the common law Judges having refused to act under 
the parlianieilt, — others of learning and character were ap- 
pointed in their stead, and Lord Commissioner Whitelock, 
in swearing them in, congratulated them on being the first 

" Whit Mem. UK of \Vhit. 99. 3 Pari. Hist. 1315. 
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Commonwealth Judges, and delivered to them a lecture of 
enormous length, on the duties of their office, which he 
deduced from the Druids, who were the Judges of the 
Britons, and the andient Germans, " ' Graff' among whom 
signified both a Judge and a noble, showing the nobility of 
Judges." 

Among Whitelock's faults and follies, it should be recorded 
to his honour, that he was most zealous and useful in preserv- 
ing the medals, books, and monuments of learning, which hav- 
ing belonged to the King personally, had become the property 
of the state, and which certain Vandals were now eager to sell 
or to destroy. 

I must likewise gratefully mention a noble struggle which 
he made in the autumn of this year in defence of the pro- 
fession of the law. One of Cromwell's officers, an ignorant 
fanatical fellow, had made a motion " that all lawyers should 
be excluded from parliament, or at any rate, while they sit 
in parliament they should discontinue their practice," — in- 
troducing his motion with a violent invective against the 
conduct of lawyers both in and out of the House, and being 
particularly severe upon their loquacity in small causes, and 
their silence when the lives of their clients were at stake. 
Whitelock showed that the multiplicity of suits in England 
did not arise from the evil arts of lawyers, but from the great- 
ness of our trade, — the amount of our wealth, — the number 
of our contracts, — the power given to every man to dispose 
of his property as he pleases by will, — and the equal free- 
dom among us, by which all are entitled to vindicate their 
rights by an appeal to a Court of Justice. He showed that 
the silence of counsellors on capital cases was the fault of the 
law, which kept them silent ; and " he ingenuously confessed 
that he could not answer that objection, that a man, for a 
trespass to the value of sixpence, may have a counsellor to 
plead for him ; but that, where life and posterity were con- 
cerned, he was debarred of that privilege. What was said 
in vindication or excuse of that custom, — that the Judges 
were counsel for the prisoner, — had no weight in it ; for 
were they not to take the same care of all causes that should 
be tried before them ? A reform of that defect he allowed 
would be just." ^ He then showed the valuable services of 
lawyers in parliament, instancing Sir Edward Coke, with 

y But it was nearly 200 years before that was to the last opposed by almost all the 
reform came, and I am ashamed to say it Judges. 

2 A 2 
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whom he himself had had the honour to co-operate in the be- 
ginning of the late reign, and who had carried " the Petition 
of Eight," and the exertions of St. John, Wilde, and others in 
the recent struggles. He likewise pointed out the oppres- 
sive laws passed at the Farliamentum Jndoctum, from which 
lawyers were excluded. " As to the sarcasms on the lawyers 
for not fighting, he deemed that the gown did neither abate a 
man's courage or his wisdom, nor render him less capable of 
using a sword when the laws were silent. Witness the great 
services performed by Lieutenant General Jones, and Com- 
missary Ireton, and many other lawyers, who putting off their 
gowns when the parliament required it, had seived stoutly 
and successfully as soldiers, and had undergone almost ' as 
many and as great hardships and dangers as the honoiirable 
gentleman who so much undervalued them." With respect 
to the proposal for compelling lawyers to suspend their prac- 
tice while they sat in parliament, he only insisted that, in 
the act for that purpose, it be provided that merclmnts should 
forbear their trading, physicians from visitiiig their patients, and 
country gentlemen from selling their corn or wool while they were mem- 
bers of that Housed " He was loudly applauded, and the motion 
was withdrawn. '' 

Whitelock was a most zealous man and enlightened law 
reformer. The long vacation of 1 649 he devoted, with the 
assistance of Lenthal, the Master of the EoUs, Keble, his 
brother Commissioner, and two or three public-spirited bar- 
risters, to a review of the practice of the Court of Chancery ; 
and in the following term came oixt a most valuable set of 
" Orders " for correcting the abuses which had multiplied 
there during the late troubles, and for simplifying and expe- 
diting the conduct of suits in Equity." These were the basis 

2 Whitelock himself served with gi'eat dis- large estate under the will of a distant rela- 
tinction. tion, left the bar, changed his name under a 
* Life of Whitelock, 109— 120. rwyal licence, was retunied fi)r a AVelsh 
b Although on the rare occasions when it county, and made his maiden speech in top- 
was my duty to speals while a member of boots and leather breeches, holding a hunt- 
the House of Commons I had the good for- ing-whip in his hand. He was most rap- 
tune to experience a favourable hearing, I turously applauded, till he unluckily alluded 
must observe that there has subsisted in this to^ome cause in which he had been engaged 
assembly down to our own times, an envious while at the Iwir,— and when it was dis- 
antipatby to lawyers, with a determined covered that he wa.'t a lawyer in disguise, he 
resolution to believe that no one can be was coufihcd down in three minutes. In the 
eminent there who has succeeded at the bar. other House of parliament there is no such 
The prejudice on the subject is well illus- prejudice against the law, 
trated by a case within my own knowledge. ^ See Appenduc to Beames's Collection of 
A barrister of the 0.\ford circuit taking a Chancery Orders. 
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of the subsequent orders of Lord Clarendon, which are still of 
authority. 

In the following year, on ^\'hitelook's suggestion, a com- 
mittee was appointed, over which he presided, to 
consider generally the improvements which might 
be introduced in the body of the law and the administration 
of justice. 

In 1652, "VVhitelook prevailed on the parliament to appoint 
Commissioners, not members of the House, " to take 
into consideration what inconveniences there are in ' ' 
the law, and how the mischiefs that grow from the delays, 
the chargeableness, and the irregularities in the proceedings in 
the law may be prevented, and the speediest way to reform 
the same." At the head of this commission was placed that 
most learned and virtuous lawyer Sir Matthew Hale. 

They proceeded with great vigour, meeting several times 
every week in the Chamber in which the Peers had formerly 
sat, ordering returns from the Judges and the ofScers in the 
different Courts, with their fees and duties, examining the 
most experienced practitioners as to defects and remedies in 
legal process, and entering scientifically into the whole field 
of English jurisprudence. They made several valuable re- 
ports, but their labours were suddenly interrupted by the 
violent dissokition of the Long Parliament. 

There had for some time been a coolness between ^Yhite- 
lock and Cromwell, in consequence of a private conversation 
respecting the future plan of government to be adopted. The 
elated General, after the victories of Dunbar and Worcester, 
and the subjugation of Ireland, sounded the Lord Commis- 
sioner as to the expediency of actually putting the Crown 
upon his ovm head ; when he was told frankly that the natic-n 
would greatly prefer the Stuarts to the Cromioells, and he was 
advised to send for Prince Charles and to make him King, on 
such terms as he might prescribe, whereby he might promote 
the good of the nation, and for ever secure the greatness of his 
own family. '' 

Although Cromwell's carriage to Whitelock was thence- 
forth much altered, he summoned him to attend the ^^ ,553. 
meeting of officers of the army and leaders of the in- 

d Mem. 548. Cromwell had previously me: tie two Scots, unlucky gentlemen of 

tried to soften him with a present of "a that country, I handsomely sent home again 

horse and two Scotch prisoners."-" The without any ransom,"— J/eni. 484. 
horse," says Whitelock, " I kept for carrying 
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dependent party, held at his lodgings in Whitehall, the night 
before he ordered the " bauble " to be removed from the table 
of the House of Commons. It was here proposed that the 
Parliament, which had sat above twelve years, should be 
peremptorily required to pass an act to put an end to its ex- 
istence, — ostensibly, that the nation might express its will by 
new representatives, — but, in reality, that the military men 
might get possession of the civil offices which they considered 
the just reward of the perils they had undergone. "Whitelock, 
assisted by Sir Thomas Widdrington, his late colleague, 
strenuously combated this project, — pointing out the glory and 
prosperity enjoyed under the existing system, and the danger 
of the attempt to set up a new government, which must lead 
to tyranny or anarchy, — and strongly asserting that to plot 
against that authority which they had sworn to respect, was 
neither consonant to prudence nor justifiable in conscience. 
The officers of the army, however, inveighed bitterly against 
the parliament, and declared violently for a change. Crom- 
well reproved them for these expressions of opinion, — from 
which those who knew him best conjectured that he had 
prompted their project, and that he was resolved at all risks 
to support it. The conference lasted till late at night, when 
my Lord Commissioner "Whitelock went home weary and 
much troubled in his mind to see the ingratitude and indis- 
cretion of these men. The meeting was resumed before day- 
light next morning, and Cromwell himself proposed that the 
present parliament should forthwith be dissolved by its own 
act, and that a joint council of officers of the army and those 
who had served in the House of Commons, should be ap- 
pointed to rale the affairs of the republic till a new parliament 
could be assembled. Whitelock again earnestly protested 
against the formation of such a body, although it was pro- 
posed that he should belong to it, and he declared his resolu- 
tion to stand by the parliament which had conferred such 
benefits on the country. They separated without coming to 
any agreement. 

Historians profess themselves wholly at a loss to account 
for the open, imperious, and frantic manner in which Crom- 
well a few hours after expelled the members from the House, 
— which they consider inconsistent with his general cha- 
racter, — not attending to the fact that to gain his object he 
had previously exhausted all the arts of' intrigue, deceit, and 
hypocrisy. 
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The proposed Council was formed merely as the organ of 
Cromwell's pleasure, and he published a royal proclamation 
called " a Declaration by the Council," explaining the reasons 
of dissolving the late parliament, and requiring all persons to 
proceed as formerly in the execution of their offices. " The 
Lord Commissioner Whitelock and his colleagues were in a 
great quandary what to do till this declaration came out, and 
did not then proceed in the business of Great Seal ; but in a 
little time, considering that they had their authority from the 
parliament, they went on as usual." ° The truth is, that the 
Lord Commissioner, having given good advice, was gene- 
rally of a most pliant and conforming tejnper when his 
advice had been overruled, and though free from the fumes 
of fanaticism, was " a waiter upon Providence." He accepted 
a place in the " Council of State," and though there was no cor- 
diality between him and the President, he abstained from any 
active opposition to the usurped government. It would be 
difficult to say where in. law or theory the sovereign power 
was supposed to rest between the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament and the " Peotectoratk," — but, de facto, under 
the title of " Lord General," Cromwell exercised unlimited 
sway. 

He now resorted to the most absurd and fantastical attempt 
to constitute a legislative assembly recorded in the annals of 
any nation, by calling " Barebones' Parliament," Having 
succeeded in his late enterprise by means of the violent 
fanatics, they naturally expected to enjoy power, and his con- 
duct can onlj' be explained by supposing that he was resolved 
to give them a taste of it, and to demonstrate to them and the 
world that the government could not be permanently con- 
ducted on their absurd principles. 

By his own fiat he named one hundred and fifty-six repre- 
sentatives for Great Britain and Ireland,' whose qualification 
was supposed to be that they were " faithful, fearing God, 
and hating covetousness." One hundred and twenty of these 
actually attended at the appointed time, and after being 
inflamed by "a grave. Christian, and seasonable speech" 
from Cromwell, — in what capacity no one could tell, except 
that it was believed by his admirers that, on this occasion, 
" the spirit of God spoke in him and by him," — and after they 
had spent several days in " seeking the Lord," praying in turn 

' Life of Whitelock, 162. Wliit. Mem. 655. 
! 139 for England, 6 for Wales, 6 for Iieland, 5 for Scotland. 
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without the assistance of any chaplain, and affirming that they 
had never before enjoyed so much of the presence and spirit 
of Christ, —they at last worked themselves up to the belief 
that they were divinely inspired, and that the reign of the 
saints on earth had begun. 

In this notable assembly were some persons of the rank of 
gentlemen ; but the far greater part were low mechanics, 
fifth monarchy men, Anabaptists, Antinomians, Independents 
— the very dregs of the fanatics. 

Having given but an indifferent specimen of their regard 
to liberty, by prosecuting Lilburne for questioning their 
authority, and when he had been acquitted by a jury, con- 
fining him in the Tower, with an injunction that no obe- 
dience should be paid to any writ of habeas corpus in his 
behalf, — they set about reforming the law. Petitions having 
been presented complaining of undue delays, vexations, and 
expenses in the conduct of Equity suits, they disdained to 
apply palliatives and correctives to such an evil, and resolved 
" that the High Court of Chancery of England shall be forth- 
with taken away, and that a bill be brought in for that pur- 
pose, and that it be referred to a committee to consider how 
the causes now depending in Chancery may be determined." 

However, more difficulty was experienced in this root-and- 
branch reform than had been anticipated. Not only was 
there a great clamour among the lawyers, "the sons of 
Zeruiah," as they were called, but all men of sense who 
attended to the subject were aware that there were many 
most important rights for which the Courts of law afforded 
no remedy, and that the proposed measure would be the 
triumph of fraud and injustice. These considerations were so 
palpable, that, by degrees, some members of parliament were 
made to understand them, and to express doubts whether, in 
this instance, they were not imder a delusion of Satan. To 
give farther time for illumination, a resolution was passed 
to suspend all proceedings in Chancery for one month, 
the Lords Commissioners for the Great Seal, notwithstand- 
ing, being empowered to issue forth, under the Great Seal, 
" original writs, writs of covenant, and writs of entry," for 
the purpose of originating actions at law ; but a bill for this 
purpose being introduced, it was finally rejected by the cast- 
ing vote of the Speaker, the numbers on the division being, 
yeas 39, noes 39.^ 

s For the Proceediugs of Bareboncs' Parliament, see 3 Pari. Hist. 1331 — 1414. 
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The abolitionists, howe-ver, nothing daunted "by this defeat, 
two days after carried a vote " that the bill for taking away 
the High Court of Chanceiy and constituting Commissioners 
to hear and determine the causes now depending therein, for- 
merly ordered by the House, should be forthwith proceeded 
with," and it theretlpon was read a first and second time, and 
ordered to be committed. This bill was thrown out on the 
report ; but there was a reference to a select committee to 
consider what was fit to be done. The committee being nomi- 
nated by an abolitionist, and composed almost entirely of his 
party, reported " that another bill should be brought in for 
taking away the Court of Chancery, and appointing Commis- 
sioners to hear and determine as well causes now pending, as 
also future matters of Equity, and putting in order matters of 
law which were within the jurisdiction of that Court." 
Such a bill was accordingly introduced, read a first and second 
time, and referred to a select committee, who recommended 
that the famous General Harrison should be added to their 
number. 

But there the bill slept till the members of Bai-ebones' Par- 
liament, themselves convinced of their own insuifioiency, vo- 
luntarily resigned their atithority into the hands of him from 
whom they had received it, without having passed one single 
act since they met.'' 

In the meanwhile Whitelock had set out on an embassy 
to Christina, Queen of Sweden. Cromwell was desirous of 
having him out of the way during the execution of the scheme 
now nearly matured; and the Lord Commissioner him- 
self, despairing of being able to ward off the dangers which 
threatened his Court, was not displeased to submit to this 
honourable exile, although he had, some months before, 
peremptorily refused the offer that he should go to Ireland at 
the head of a Commission to settle the affairs of that island. 

l. A tract on the abuses of the Court of from their fears hy the dissolution of the 
Chancery, published soon after, describes parliament."— The imaginative and graphic, 
with much drollery the consternation of the but quaint and fantastical Carlyle, in the 
legal profession while the bill was depending middle of the nineteenth century defends the 
for abolishing the Court of Chancery : " how respectability of Barebones' Parliament, and 
sad and sorrowful were the lawyers and the wisdom of all its proceedings, — par- 
clerks for the loss of their great Diana, with ticularly praising the Bill for the abolition of 
their great joy and making of bonfires and the Court of Chancery.— Letters and Speeches 
drinking of sack, when they were delivered of Cromwell, vol. ii. 351—434. 
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LORDS KEEPERS DURING THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Whitelock remained absent from England till the 6tli of July 
July 6, in tlie following year, and on his return found Crom- 
1654. ^gi^ regularly installed in the office of Lord Pro- 
tector, and about to meet a parliament called on the soundest 
principles of representative government. Scarcely had the 
Lord Commissioner landed at G-ottenburgh on his way to 
Upsal, when Cromwell, with ill-affected reluctance, agreed to 
take upon him the office of Chief Magistrate of the State, with 
the power, though without the name of King, — pretending 
that it was forced upon him by the army, and that the public 
tranquillity required that he should accept it. Lords Com- 
missioners Lisle and Keble attended the procession to West- 
minster Hall when this pageant was enacted— jointly carrying 
the Great Seal before him as he passed through two lines of 
military, accompanied by the Judges and the Lord Mayor of 
London ; and they administered to him an oath that he would 
be faithful to the commonwealth, and rule according to the 
Instrument of Government and other laws of this land.' In 
recompense they were allowed, without molestation, to dis-- 
charge their judicial duties and to receive their salaries. On 
the 4th of April, 1654, on the death of Lord Commissioner 
Keble, Sir Thomas Widdrington, whose scruples were now 
quieted, was appointed in his place ; and on account of the 
illness of Lisle, on the .30th of May, by warrant under the 
hand of the Lord Protector, he was appointed to act as sole 
Commissioner.'' 

Whitelock, now styled Sir Bulstrode, having been created 
by Christina Knight of the order of Amarantha, — that he 
might resume his place as first Lord Commissioner, made no 
difficulty in recognising the Protector ; and at a grand au- 
dience vouchsafed to him at Whitehall, gave "his Highness" 

i Whit. 6V1, 6?7. Commiasionere of the Great Seal with {he 

k Rot Clans. 1564, p. 22. When Cromwell advice of his Council, 
was installed Protector, he re-appointed the 
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an elaborate account of his reception at the Swedish Conrt hy 
the Queen and the Chancellor Oxenstern, and how he had 
escaped shipwreck by embarking in one of " his Highness's 
frigates " in the Baltic." 

On the 14th of July, "VVhitelock, Lisle, and Widdrington 
weie sworn in before the Council ; and the Lord Protector, 
after the royal fashion, delivered the Great Seal to them as 
Lords Commissioners." 

Cromwell's second parliament met on the 3rd of September, 
— a day he considered so auspicious to him. The session was 
opened with royal splendour, the Protector proceeding to West- 
minster in a grand state carriage, attended by his life guards. 
He was followed by the Commissioners of the Great Seal, 
Whitelock carrying the purse, and by the other officers of 
state and of the household, all in coaches, bearing swords 
and other emblems of sovereignty." In his speech he boasted 
much of the appointment of Commissioners to consider how 
the laws could be made plain, short, and easy, — of putting 
into the seat of justice men of the most known integrity and 
ability, — and that the Chancery had been reformed to the just 
satisfaction of all good men.'' 

The Lord Commissioner "Whitelock was returned by three 
constituencies, — the county of Buckingham, the city of Ox- 
ford, and the borough of Bedford. He chose to sit for 
Buckinghamshire, but does not appear to have taken any 
prominent part, in the debates. Other members more adven- 
turous questioned the title of the Lord Protector, and con- 
sidered whether the government should be in the hands of 
one individual, — so that, in the month of January, 
he thought fit, after the manner of the Stuarts, 
abruptly to dissolve the parliament before it had passed 
a single act. A bill had been brought in to regulate — not 
to abolish — the Court of Chancery ; but it had not proceeded 
further than the committee,"" and we are not informed of its 
contents. 

Cromwell now for a while assumed legislative power to 
himself with the advice of his Council, and, under the name 
of " Ordinances," issued proclamations which he enforced as 
law. Among these was "an ordinance for the better limit- 

™ See Whitelock's " Journal of his Swedish " Rot, CI. No. 62, in Petty Bag Office. 

Embassy"— an amusing book — containing, " Carlyle's Cromwell, iii. 22. 

besides his adventures abroad, some interest- P Mem. 600. 

ing notices of Barebones' Parliament. ' Com. Jour. vii. 414. 
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ing the jurisdiction of tlie Higli Court of Cliancery," which 
had been framed without the slightest communication with 
the Lords Commissioners, and displayed such ignorance that 
it might have been the production of General Harrison. The 
Lords Commissioners were summoned before the Council, 
where the ordinance was delivered to them, and "they were 
gravely admonished to be careful not to oppose his Highness's 
intentions for the common good." Lisle, who was an ex- 
ceedingly illiterate person as well as very subservient, pro- 
mised obedience; but Whitelock and Widdrington saw that 
many parts of the " ordinance " were quite impracticable, and 
that they should expose themselves to derision if they at- 
tempted to put it in execution. Lenthal, the Master of the 
EoUs, likewise joined them in a remonstrance against it. 
They represented that it would deprive many persons of their 
freehold without offence or legal trial, contraiy to the Great 
Charter and various acts of parliament, and they presented a 
memorial on the proposed rules, showing that in many in- 
stances they could not be obeyed, and in others the most 
mischievous consequences would follow from obeying them. 
Two of the rules, with the objections to them, may serve 
by way of specimen of this Chancery Eeform : — link. 
" Every cause shall be heard and determined the same day 
it is set down, and for this pui-pose the Lords Commissioners 
shall sit if necessary in the afternoon as well as the forenoon, 
except upon Saturdays." Objection : — " This is impossible, for 
Equity causes depend upon so many circumstances in cases 
of fraud, that ofttimes three or four days are not sufficient 
for the orderly hearing of one single cause, and the Com- 
missioners cannot sit at the times appropriated to the sittings 
at the EoUs, as counsel and solicitors cannot do their duty 
in two places at the same time." ' 

Bale. — "No injunction shall be granted to stay the mort- 
gagee from hissuit at law, and no injunction shall be granted 
but upon motion in open court after hearing the merits." 
Objection: — "The mortgagor would often be unjustly turned 
out of possession, and there is more reason for allowing the 
interference of a Court of Equity on mortgages than on bonds 
and other securities, where it is and must be allowed. By 
the negation to the granting of injimctions in cases of waste, 
timber might be felled, houses pulled down, meadows and 

■■ It was not then foreseen that there nouW be five courts of Equity sitting together in 
Westminster Hall. 
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ancient pasture ploughed up, to the irreparable loss of tlie 
plaintiffs and the Commonwealth." ' 

The Lords Commissioners went on for a whole term after 
the making of the " ordinance," refusing to observe it. 
A\'hitelock said, " that he had taken an oath to execute 
the place of Commissioner of the Great Seal legally and 
justly, and for him to execute that ' ordinance ' as a law, 
when he knew that those who made it had no legal power 
to make law, could not be justified in conscience, and would 
be a betraying of the rights of the people of England." 

The day after term they were summoned before the Lord 
Protector and the Council, and ordered to bring the Great 
Seal with them, — which they knew was the signal of their 
dismissal. 

Plis Highness told them "that every one was to satisfy his 
own conscience in a matter to be performed by himself, and 
that he had not a worse opinion of any man for refusing to do 
that which he was dubious of; but that the affairs of the 
Commonwealth did require obedience to authority, and that 
the Great Seal must be put into the hands of others who 
might be satisfied that it was their duty to perform that com- 
mand." 

Whitelock and Widdrington both tried to justify them- 
selves ; but the Protector required them to lay down the Seal, 
and to withdraw. Having, after the example of the Kings, 
kept the Seal some days in his own possession and personally 
directed the sealing of various instruments, without any Loi'd 
Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, or Lords Commissioners, he 
delivered it to a new Lord Commissioner, — Colonel Fiennes, 
a soldier, — and to the noted Major Lisle, "a man for all 
assays, who had no other knowledge of the business he under- 
took beyond the little he had learned by accompanying the 
late Commissioners." "In piesence of his Highness and his 
Council, they took the oaths appointed by his Highness and 
his Council to be taken." ' 

"Thus," says Whitelock, "my fortunes and interest de- 
creased; and now my pretended dear friends and frequent 
visitors withdrew themselves from me, and began neither to 
own nor to know me : such is the course of dirty worldlings." " 

s I find one regulation, hdwever, more rea- the power of excepting to their Report." 

snnable, " that the Masters in Chancery shall ' CI. K. 1625, p. S, n. 26. 

sit in public;" to -which the only objection " Mem. 62V. This is hut an indifferent 

was, "that it was so worded as to take away specimen of republican manners, and affoids 
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He returned to the bar, and at once got into full practice ; 
but Oliver soon made him and Widdrington Commissioners of 
the Treasury, with a salary of WOOL a year." 

Nathaniel Fiennes, the new Lord Keeper,— placed the first 
in the commission, I presume, on account of his superior mili- 
tary rank,— was the second son of Viscount Say and Sele. 
Having left the University, he passed a short time in the Inns 
of Court, but merely to finish his general education without any 
view to the profession of the law. He sat for Banbury in the 
parliament which met in the beginning of 1640, and again in 
the Long Parliament, and was much in the confidence of Pym 
and the popular leaders. When hostilities began he had a 
commission given him, first to be a captain, and afterwards a 
colonel of horse, under the Earl of Essex, General of the 
parliamentary forces. Inspiring confidence by his militarj' 
ardour, he was made Governor of Bristol ; but, to the great 
disappointment and indignation of his whole party, he sur- 
rendered that city to Prince Eupert, after a very feeble 
defence. He was brought to trial before a court- 
martial for cowardice, and condemned to death ; '' 
but by the intercession of his father, he was pardoned, and 
he afterwards published a justification of his conduct, which 
very much reinstated him in public opinion. Although not 
afterwards trusted with any command in the army, he ob- 
tained considerable influence in the House of Commons, and 
was a very active committee-man. He was, for a long time, 
a violent Presbyterian, and supporter of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. In consequence, he was expelled from the 
House by Pride's purge. But he then made a sudden wheel, 
— struck in with the Independents, — favoured the ascendency 
of the army, and became a tool of Cromwell. Hence his pre- 
sent promotion to the Bench ; and the highest civil office in 
the state was committed jointly to a Colonel and a Major. 

I do not find any particular account of the manner in which 
Lords Commissioners Fiennes and liisle discharged their 
judicial duties, although there were loud complaints of their 
general incompetency. However, their appointment was 
sanctioned by Oliver's third parliament,'' and they remained 

a great contrast with our own limes, when ^ 4 St. Tr, 136. 

loss of office does not imply loss of friends.— 'On the 10th of Octoher, 1656, there 

See Ca»lyle's Cromwell, iii. 126. came the foUowinfr message from his High- 

^ The following year Whitelook officiated ness, addressed " To Our right trusty and 

at Oliver's installation— "having a drawn right well beloved Sir Thomas Widdrington, 

sword in his hand."— ifem. 661. Knight, Speaker of the I'arliament : "— 
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in office till his death. It may be prestinied that they con- 
tinued the practice of calling in the assistance of the Judges; 
and we must remember that the common-law bench never 
was better filled, the Protector not only having said that he 
wished to govern by " red gowns rather than red coats," but 
having actually appointed Hale and the most distinguished 
and honourable lawyers in the profession to preside in the 
Upper Bench, the Common Bench, and the Exchequer. The 
Equity business in Chancery must have had valuable assist- 
ance from Lenthal, who, released from his duties as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, continued Master of the Eolls, and 
was noted for his assiduity and ability as a Judge. 

The two Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal were, at all 
events, very active politicians, and unscrupulously exerted 
themselves in fulfilling all the wishes of their master. "When 
pressed for money, and trusting to the popularity he thought 
he had acquired by his successes against Holland and Spain 
and the submissive manner in which his alliance was courted 
by France, he ventured to call another parliament, — Colonel 
Fiennes and Major Lisle regulated the preliminary pro- 
ceedings of the Council of State, by which, to secure a 
majority in spite of the unfavourable result of the elections, 
nearly one hundred of the members returned were pro- 
nounced disqualified and incapable of sitting, under the 
pretext of "immorality" or "delinquency." On the day of 
meeting, when the members had returned to their own House 
from the Painted Chamber after the Protector had harangued 
them, none were allowed to enter without a certificate of 
being " approved by his Highness's Council ; " and loud com- 
plaints being made of the exclusions, Lord Commissioner 
Lisle put them in mind, that their first work was to choose 
a Speaker, and proposed Sir Thomas VViddrington, Ex-Com- 

" OLn'ER, p. of England, I have thought it necessary to 

" Eight trusty and well beloved. We greet transmit to jfon their names, to the end that 

you well. It being expressed in the 34th the resolution of parliament may he known 

article of the Government that the Chan- concerning their approbation, which 1 desire 

cellor, Keeper, or Commissioners of the Great may be with such speed as the other public 

Seal, shall be' chosen by the approbation of occasions of the Commonwealth will permit, 

parliament, and in the intervals of parlia- and so I bid you heartily farewell." The 

ment by the approbation of the major part of required approbation was given forthwith, 

the Council, to be after approved by the par- Seijeant Glynne was approved of the same 

liament, and We having before the meeting day as Chief Justice of the Upper Bench, 

of the parliament appointed, with the appro- from which it has been erroneously supposed 

batlon of the Council, Our right trusty and that he was made a Commissioner of the 

rlEht well beloved Nathaniel Fiennes and Great Seal.— See Hardxj's OhamdUtn, li. 
John Lisle, Commissioners of the Great Seal 
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missioner of the Great Seal (now devoted to Cromwell), as a 
person, of great integrity and experience in relation to par- 
liamentary business, and every way qualified for that service. 
Widdrington being placed in the chair, a motion was made, 
that the excluded members be pennitted to take their places, 
as it was for the House to decide upon the qualifications of its 
members ; but here Lord Commissioner Fiennes pointed out 
that by the " Instrument," which now regulated the constitu- 
tion of the government, the Lords of the Council were to see 
that no papists or delinquents should be returned to serve in 
parliament, and asserted that this trust being vested in them, 
they had discharged it according to the best of their judgment. 
It could not be denied that such was the provision of the 
"Instrument;" but that the Council should decide on secret 
information, and without the knowledge of the constituents or 
representatives, was alleged to be contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of justice. By dint of numbers, a motion was carried, 
" that the House should pass to the business of the nation." 
Under such management, an act was easily carried for ex- 
cluding Charles Stuart and his family fi'om the Crown, 
and the House was prepared for the motion, that the 
title of King should be offered to Cromwell. This motion 
was to have been made by Ex-Coijamissioner Whitelock ; but 
he quailed when the day for it arrived, and the task devolved 
on Alderman Pack, one of the representatives for the city of 
London." The resolution being carried without difficulty, the 
two Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal, with "Whitelock, 
Lenthal, Lord Broghill, and others, were appointed to com- 
municate it to his Highness, and to solicit his concurrence. 
The conferences lasted several days, during which. Lords Com- 
missioners Fiennes and Lisle repeatedly addressed his High- 
ness, and, in trying to remove his affected scruples, certainly, 
displaj' more legal acuteness and constitutional learning 
than could possibly have been expected from their military 
breeding.'' 

■^ Some time before, by way of a feeler, ness." "Get thee gone," said Cromwell; 

Jepbson, during a debate in the House of giving him a friendly slap on the shoulder, 

Commons, had thrown out this suggestion in " get thee gone for a mad fellow as thou art." 

a random manner, and it was not ill received. l" The most eloquent speaker on this occa- 

When Cromwell afterwards asked him in sion was Lord Broghill, afterwards famous as 

private what could induce him to do so. Earl of OiTery, and he was ably supported by 

"As long," said Jephson, "as I have the "Whitelock and Lenthal. Seethe speeches at 

honour to sit in parliament, I must follow length in the Life of whitelocJc, pp. 2T5— 

the dictates of my own conscience, whatever 295, and an admirable summary of them in 

offence I may happen to give to your High- Hume, vol. vii. 271. 
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There was no difficulty in convincing the person to whom 
their arguments were addressed, as the scheme was his own, 
and he ardently wished to accomplish it. The negotiation 
was prolonged in the hope of softening the opposition to it 
among the officers of the army, who aspired to the office of 
Protector in their turn, — among the determined republicans, 
who had sworn never again to submit to hereditary rule, — 
and among the members of the Protector's own family, several 
of whom were zealous royalists, and were constantly urging 
him to restore the ancient family. After long hesitation, his 
apprehensions of insurrection or assassination prevailed, and 
we do not find the name of Oliver I. in the list of the Kings 
of England. 

But his answer being merely that " he would not undertake 
the government with that title of King," the parliament remodelled 
the constitution by " the Petition and Advice " in such a way 
as might lead to hereditary limited monarchy, under "Pro- 
tectors ; " and if Eichard had possessed any portion of his 
father's energy, there might have been a change of dynasty, 
and, with the advantage of the incorporating union which had 
been forcibly accomplished with Scotland and Ireland, the 
nation might sooner have reached the freedom, prosperity, and 
happiness which it has enjoyed under the mild sway of the 
House of Brunswick. The Protector was now empowered to 
name his successor, and " to call parliaments consisting of two 
Houses," which he construed into a right to create Peers. As 
soon as his grand inauguration was over," he prorogued par- 
liament, without dissolving it, — that he might have time to 
model his new House of Lords, which was to be brought into 
action at the commencement of the following session. 

After long deliberation, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal were directed to issue writs of summons to the new 
Lords in the terms of the writ of summons fo Peers under the 
monarchy ; and the Judges gave it as their opinion that 
those who sat under these writs would gain a peerage in fee 
descendible to their posterity.'' At the top of the list of those 

*= At this ceremony Lord Commissioner Protector !! !~ Whit. 662. Carlyle's Crom- 

Wliitelock acted a conspicuous part, assisting well, iii. 273—316. 

the Speaker to clothe the Protector in his d The original warrant was "for the Com- 

purple robe, to gird the sword about his missioners of the Seal, with the advice of the 

Highness, and to deliver into his hand the Judges, to prepare and frame a writ for sum- 

sceptre of massy gold, — and when the trum- moning the members of the other House of 

pets sounded and the heralds proclaimed him, parliament to meet at such time and place as 

joining in the shouts of God save the Lard shall be appointed by his Highness ; and th^ 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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summoned -were tlie names of the Protector's two sons — the 
Lord Eichard and the Lord Henry Cromwell (as Princes of 
the Blood), and, next, Lord Fiennes and Lord Lisle, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal. Afterwards follow the names 
of Lord Whitelock, of Lord Morpeth, ancestor of the present 
Earl of Carlisle, and of Lord Monk (the Eestorer). Four or 
five of the old nobility were summoned, but they refused to 
attend ; and Sir Arthur Hazelrig, and two or three other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who were included, wisely 
preferred to continue to sit there." 

On the day appointed for the re-assembling of parliament, 
Jan. 20, the session was opened by the Lord Protector with all 
1658. ^jj^g forms and all the pomp of the ancient soYereigns. 
The new Lords met in the old chamber which was ornamented 
with the tapestry of the Armada. A chair of state was there 
placed for his Highness, resembling the throne. There were 
no Bishops, for they had been excluded by Charles ; but in 
their place the Judges, in scarlet and ermine, were seated on 
the right of the throne. The Lord Protector, in splendid 
attire, and wearing a hat with a gold band, attended by his 
great officers, and surroimded by his Life Guards, having come 
from Whitehall in a carriage more splendid than Stuart ever 
sat in, and seated himself under the " cloth of state," — the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Eod was sent to command the 
immediate attendance of the Commons, in the name of his 
Highness. They soon appeared at the bar, headed by Wid- 
drington, their Speaker ; and the two Lords Commissioners of 
the Great Seal, with the other great officers standing by his 
side, his Highness, to the great scandal of true republicans, 
thus began : — 

" My Lords, and Gentlemen of the House of Commons." — 
After a speech much shorter than his usual tiresome, embarrassed 
harangues, he said that Lord Commissioner Fiennes would 
explain more fully the reasons for now calling parliament 
together ; and the Lord Commissioner accordingly delivered a 
long address to the two Houses, by way of enlargement on 

Commissioners are to seal such writs and to given by the " Instrument of Government " 

issue them out tx> such persons as his High- or the "Petition and Advice." Not being'a 

ness, under his sign-manual, shall direct and knight himself, he could not deal according to 

appoint."— Whit. 662. the ancient usages of chivalry, but he must 

= For an analysis of this House of Peers, have had the opinion of his law offlcere on 

see OarlyWs CromweU, iil. 390. Cromwell the subject, for both his Attorney and Soli- 

llkewise created knights and baronets, by citor General became baronets.— Wleit Man 

what authority I know not, for it is not 674. 
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that of his Highness ; compaiing the present state of England 
to the rising of Cosmos out of chaos, as recorded in Genesis ; 
and observing that " two firmaments are made two separate 
hotises of parliament." ' 

But this first attempt at a restoration of the ancient consti- 
tution, with modem amendments, proved wholly abortive. 
Cromwell was much weakened in the Commons by transferring 
so many active supporters to the other House ; and there 
being an article in " the Petition and Advice " that each 
House should judge of the qualification of its own members, 
the excluded representatives were all admitted to take their 
seats, so that there was immediately a decided majority against 
the Government. 

The Peers however, with Lord Fiennes on the woolsack, 
having taken the oaths, proceeded to business, and on the 
second day after their meeting came unanimously to a reso- 
lution, " that an humble address be presented to the Lord Pro- 
tector, praying that his Highness would be pleased to appoint 
a day of public humiliation throughout the three nations." 
Two Judges, Wyndham and Hill, were sent down to the Com- 
mons to communicate this resolution, and to ask them to 
concur in the address. The messengers were admitted, and 
allowed to deliver their message ; but when they had with- 
drawn, a motion being made that they be again called in and 
informed that this House concurs in the address to his High- 
ness, an amendment was moved, by an opposition member, 
that " this House will send an answer by messengers of 
their own ; " and, after a sharp debate, the amendment was 
carried by a majority of 75 to 51. His Highness, greatly 
enraged at this rebuff, sent for the Commons to Whitehall 
(without the Lords), and read them a severe lecture on their 
contumacy ; but this only led to a complaint of breach of privi- 
lege, and a debate on the appellation and powers of the other 
House, — with the expression of some doubts as to the validity 
of the " Petition and Advice," on the ground that it had not 
been voted by a free parliament. 

" Their new Lordships, desiroUs to try the pulse of the 
Commons once more," ^ sent a message to them in writing, by 
two of the Judges, on a subject expected to rouse all their 
sympathy, " that the Lords desired the Commons to join with 
them in an address to the Lord Protector, that his Highness 

f Carlyle's Cromwell, iii. 3M. This was occasions, of taking a text from Scripture as 
an apDroach to the ancient fashion on such a thesis. s 3 Parl. Hist. 1624. 

2 U 2 
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would be pleased to issue a proclamation, by the advice of 
both Houses, commanding all Papists and others who had been 
in arms against the Commonwealth, to depart out of London 
and Westminster, and twenty miles thereof, by a certain day." 
But as soon as the message was delivered, the Commons re- 
solved, without a division, " that they would send an answer 
by messengers of their own.'' 

The next morning news was brought to Cromwell, at White- 
hall, that they were resuming the debate on "the appellation^ 
and powers of the other House ; " when, not staying for his' 
state carriage, he threw himself into a hackney-coach standing 
by, drawn by two shabby horses, and attended only by six of 
his guards, whom he beckoned to follow him, he proceeded to 
the House of Lords, and sending the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod for the Commons, made them an angry speech, 
which he concluded with these words : — " I think it high time 
ihat an end be put to your sitting, and I do dissolve this par- 
liament, and let God judge between you and me." '' 

A bill had been introduced into the House of Commons this 
session "for better regulating and limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery, but, along with various others, it was 
lost by the hasty dissolution." ' 

The Protector was now obliged, on the discovery of a royalist 
plot, to resort to a very aibitrary measure, by establishing a 
High Court of Justice, which was to decide on life and death 
without a jury, and without the control of any known law. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal were placed at the 
head of it, and Lord Lisle acted as President. 

I will give a short specimen of the judicial mildness of this 
protectorial functionary on the trial of Colonel Slingsby, which 
may soften our resentment against the tyranny of the Stuart 
Judges : — Lord Lisle. "Thou here standest charged for high 
treason ; this Court requires that thou give a positive answer 
whether guilty or not guiltj'." — Slingshy. " I desire to have 
counsel assigned me." — Lord Lisle. " There is matter of fact 
laid to your charge which amounts to treason, and there is no 
counsel allowed in matters of fact." — Slingsby. " There is also 
matter of law, and I desire to be tried by a jury which is ac- 
cording to the law of the land." — Lord Lisle. " We are all here 
your jury as well as your judges ; we are the number of two 
or thr^e juries." — Slingshy. " If it be by the law of the land that 
the trial shall be by a jury, I desire I may have that privilege." 

>" 3 Pari. Hist. ".525. Carlyle's Cromwell, iii. 432. — i Com. Jour. vii. 521, 62S. 
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— Lord Lisle. " Acts of parliament make justice and law : tiiey 
are both. They think fit to change the custom of trials that 
have been in former times." — Slingsby. " I desire that the act 
of parliament may be read." — Lord Lisle. "You are before 
your juiy and judges. Parliament have great care of the rights 
of the people, and have appointed this Court ; and his Highness 
hath appointed you to be tried by us. All must submit to my 
Lord Protector. We sit here by authority of his Highness by 
a commission under the Great Seal, and by authority of par- 
liament, and you must submit to our authority." The prisoner 
was convicted for having acted under a commission from 
Charles II., and in passing sentence of death. Lord Lisle thus 
addressed him : — " It grieves my very soul to think that, after 
so many signal providences wherein God seems to declare 
himself, as it were, by signs and wonders, that your heart 
should be still hardened, I may say, more hardened than the 
very hearts of the Egyptians ; for they, at length, did not only 
see, but confessed, that the Lord fought against them : but 
you, oh, that you would confess and give glory to God ! You 
cannot choose but see that the Lord fights against you, that 
the stars in their courses fight against you ; and j^et you will 
not see, you will not confess, until destruction overtakes you." '' 

The frightful common-law sentence for high treason was 
pronounced, all which his Highness was pleased to remit — 
except decapitation. 

Whitelook refused to serve on this High Court; yet he 
contuiued in favour with the Protector, who himself had a 
regard for law and justice, as far as was consistent with the 
enjoyment of his own authority." A patent was even signed 
by him for raising Whitelock to the dignity of a Viscount. 
This honour was declined by the Lord Commissioner; but 
under his former writ of summons to the House of Lords, it 
was considered that his blood was ennobled ; he was treated 
as a Baron, and he was designated Lord Whitelock till the 
Eestoration." 

When the next anniversary of the great victories of Dunbar 

k 5 St. Tr. 8T1. marlcs on Policy of the Allies. 

■" " The gcivernment of Cromwell was to "I only find one other creation hy Oliver 

be sure somewhat rigid, but, tor a new above the degree of a Baron, "Viscount 

power, no savage tyranny. The country was Howard of Morpeth, July 20, 1657, after- 

nearly as well in his days as in those of wards created by Charles 11. Baron Dacre, 

Charles II., and in some points much better. Viscount Howard of Morpeth, and Earl of 

The laws in general had their course, and Carlisle, April 30, 1661." 

were admirably administered." — Burke, iJe- _. ,^-- 
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and of Worcester came round Oliver expired, and it is generally 
supposed that the day was still auspicious to him ; but such 
had continued to be the success as well as vigour of his ad- 
ministration, so much was he dreaded by foreign states, and so 
much was he respected at home, not only for raising the 
national credit to a pitch unknown since the days of the Plan- 
tagenets, but for the desire which he had shown to govern 
according to law, and to improve our institutions, that if his 
life had been prolonged, there seems reason to think he might 
have overcome all the difficulties which surrounded him, and 
that, notwithstanding the imbecility of Eichard, his sceptre 
might have been long borne by his posterity." 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

LORDS C0MM1SSI0NT5RS OF THE GEEAT SEAL FROM THE DEATH OF 
CROMWELL TILL THE RESTORATION. 

On the doubtful assertion that Oliver, according to the power 
Sept. 3, conferred upon him by the Petition and Advice, had 
1658. duly named his eldest son as his successor, Eichard 
was immediately proclaimed Lord Protector, in London and 
throughout the kingdom, — with all the solemnities practised 
on the accession of a new Sovereign. Nay, addresses to him 
came pouring in from all classes in a manner greatly to lower 
the value of such supposed tokens of affection, — pledging 
"lives and fortunes" in his support, — and declaring, "that 
though the sun had set no night followed," and that, " though 
Providence by one sad stroke had taken away the breath from 
their nostrils, it had given them in return the noblest branch 
of that renowned stock — a prince distinguished by the lovely 
composition of his person, and still more by the eminent qua- 
lities of his mind." 

The new Protector at first graciously confirmed the Great 
Jan. 22, Seal to the military Lords Commissioners, Lord 
1669. Fiennes and Lord Lisle ; but hearing loud com- 
plaints of their incompetency, he soon after, while sitting in 
Council, desired them to surrender it, and he re-delivered it to 

° See Carlyle'B Cromwell, iiL 448—460. 
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them jointly witli Lord Whitelock, in wliose judicial integrity 
and ability he and the public entertained the highest confidence.'' 

Writs of summons for a new parliament having been issued 
by the Lords Commissioners under the Great Seal, the session 
was opened by Eichard according to royal forms, except that, 
having addressed both Houses himself in a very sensible speech, 
he did not call upon any Keeper of the Great Seal farther to 
explain the reasons for assembling them. 

The three Commissioners, being all ennobled, took the oaths 
with the other Peers, Lord Whitelock presiding on the wool- 
sack. But they could never get any farther recognition of 
their " order" from the Commons, than " that this House will 
transact with the persons now sitting in the other House as a House 
of Parliament for the present, without prejudice to the privi- 
lege of such Peers as have been faithful to the parliament, of 
being duly summoned to be members of that House." The 
parliament was soon found wholly unmanageable, and a majo- 
rity of Eichard's council advised him to dissolve it, and 
to trust rather to the combination of military officers now 
struggling for supreme rule. This step was strongly opposed 
by Lord Whitelock, who foretold that it would eventually lead 
to the destruction of the Protectorate ; but he was overruled, 
and a commission was made out for dissolving the parliament. 
Lord Fiennes being named the head Comiaissioner. The com- 
mission being announced to the Lords, and the Commissioners 
having taken their seats under the steps of the throne, the 
Black Eod was ordered to summon the Commons to the bar ; 
but they declared they would receive no communication from 
the Lords except by members of that House, and adjourned 
for three days. Lord Fiennes, however, in the absence of the 
Commons, ordered the commission to be read, and, in the name 
of his Highness the Lord Protector, dissolved the parliament. 
A proclamation under the Great Seal communicated the in- 
formation to the nation the same afternoon.'' 

By this dissolution Eichard had signed his own deposition. 
Although he continued to reside at Whitehall, he was deserted 

P "Dec. 30. I went about the business of oil Chamber, the Great Seal was delivered to 
the Great Seal, whereof I was now again his Highness sitting in Council, and his High- 
made a Commissioner. Blchard had a par- uess presently delivered it to Fiennes, Lisle, 
ticular respect for me, and upon the 23nd of and me, as Keepers of the Great Seal of 
this month, by advice of some near to him, England."— Wiii. 6t6. He adds that his 
without any seeking for it by me, I was sent appointment was generally attributed to 
for to Whitehall, where I met the two Lords Piennes. who had found Lisle incompetent. 
Commissioners of the Seal, Fiennes and Lisle, ^ 3 Pari. Hist. 1544. 
aiid they together being called to the Coun- 
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by all tlie world, and tlie government was in complete abey- 
ance till the council of officers tbougbt fit to restore the Long 
Parliament, thinking they would have a better^ chance of 
power by possessing such an instrument under their control. 
A majority of the surviving members were Presbyterians and 
Eoyalists, but they were still prevented by violence from en- 
tering the House, and the " Eump," consisting chiefly of 
those who had voted for the King's death, did not exceed the 
number of seventy. 

The new House of Lords had vanished like a morning mist, 
and Whitelock was allowed to take his place in the Commons 
as a member for Buckinghamshire, for which he had been 
returned in 1640 ; but he was much too moderate and too 
much of a trimmer to be in favour with the ruling faction, and 
their first step was to deprive him and his colleagues of the 
custody of the Great Seal. Two days after the Eump re-as- 
sembled they agreed to a resolution " that a new Great Seal be 
with all speed prepared and brought into this House, according 
to the form of the last Great Seal made by authority of this 
parliament, and that the last Great Seal be brought into this 
House to be broken before the parliament." 

A new Great Seal being made, an act was passed for appoint- 
ing Ijenthal the sole Keeper of it for eight days, and for 
ordering the old Great Seal to be broken.' 

The old Seal being brought into the House by Lord White- 
lock, was accordingly broken by a smith into several pieces, 
which were given to the Ex-Commissioners for their fees, and 
the new Seal was put into the hands of Lenthal as " Lord 
Keeper for the Commonwealth." There being great difficulty 
in the selection of those who were permanently to hold it, 

■■ " An act for the G reat Seal of England." Great Seal of England liath heretofore heen or 
— " Be it enacted hy this present parliament ought to be, and that W". Lenthal, Speaker 
and the authority of the same, that the Seal of the parliament, be and he is hereby nomi- 
on the side whereof is engraven the maps of nated, constituted, and appointed Keeper of 
England, Ireland, and the Isles of Jersey, the Great Seal of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
Guernsey, and Man, with the arms of Eng- land, to have, hold, exercise, and enjoy the said 
land and Ireland, and this inscription, viz. office to the said W". Lenthal, from this 14th 
' The Great Seal of England, 1651," and on day of May, 1669, for the space of eight days 
the other side the sculpture of the parlia- from hence next ensuing, and no longer, and 
ment sitting, with this inscription, viz. ' In that in as full, ample, and beneficial manner 
the third year of freedom, by God's blessing to all intents and pui-poses as any Lord Chan- 
restored, 1651,' shall from henceforth be the cellor of England, Lord Keeper, or Lords 
Great Seal of England, and none other, and Commissioners of the Great Seal may, might, 
shall be and is hereby authorised and es- should, or ought to have had, exercised or 
tablished to be of the like force, power, and enjoyed the same." — Scohell's Acts. 
validity, to all intents and purposes, as any 
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another act was passed to continue him some time longer in 
the office. 

In the meanwhile the parliament resolved " that the Court 
of Chancery be thoroughly reformed and regulated, and that 
the whole profits, fees, and perquisites arising from the office 
of Keeper of the Great Seal, should be sequestered and go to 
the use of the Commonwealth." ' 

The nomination of the new Commissioners of the Great Seal 
was referred to " the Council of State," and they recommended 
Bradshaw, who had presided at the King's trial, with Terryll 
and Fountain, two lawyers known only for their violent repub- 
lican principles. There was an objection made to the appoint- 
ment of such men, but it was carried by a majority of 43 to 15. 
The Commissioners were introduced into the House, and 
marching iip to the table, with three reverences to the Speaker, 
received the Great Seal from him after he had administered to 
them the following oath : " You shall swear that you shall be 
true and faithful to this Commonwealth, as it is declared by 
parliament, without a single person. Kingship, or House of 
Peers, and that you shall well and truly execute the office of 
Commissioners of the Great Seal of England, according to the 
best of your skill, knowledge, and power." ' 

They were ordered to pass a Commission to authorise the 
Master of the Eolls, with certain Judges and Masters in 
Chancerj', to hear causes after taking the prescribed oath of 
allegiance to the Commonwealth, and abjuration of Kingship 
and House of Peers." These three Commissioners remained 
in possession of the Great Seal for five months, while the 
"Eump" was permitted to sit, and was ostensibly the su- 
preme power in the State ; but I do not find any account of 
their judicial proceedings." In the distracted condition to 
which the nation was reduced the administration of justice 
must have been nearly suspended, and the executiA'e govern- 
ment was carried on jointly by the parliament and the council 
of officers. 

The dissensions between these bodies ended in General 
Lambert, with a body of 3000 guards, intercepting the Speaker 
in Palace Yard as he was proceeding to take the chair, and 

■ Com. Jour. vii. 670. IVhitelock, 680. * During all this time Bradshaw had been 

t The oath was administered to them ill of a quartan ague, of which he died on the 

"holding up their hands," from which I 31 st of Octoher, " a stout man and learned in 

conjecture that the ceremony of Jdssivg the his profession ; no friend to monarchy." — 

toolc was then aholished. Whit. 636. 

" Com. Jour. vii. }2S. 
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forcibly preventing him or any of the members from entering 
the House of Commons. Thus the Eump was again ignomi- 
niously expelled, and the officers assembled at Wallingford 
House were for a time the supreme power in the State. That 
their rule might appear to be in some degree tempered by the 
presence of a civilian, they issued the following missive to 
Whitelock, judging from his pliable character that he would 
not much obstruct their schemes : — 

" To our honoured Friend, Bulstrode Lord Whitelock. 
"Sir, 

" Upon consideration of the present posture of aifairs of this Common- 
wealth, the General Council of GfBcers of the Army have thought fit to 
appoint a Committee of Safety for the preservation of the peace and 
management of the present government thereof ; as also for their pre- 
paring of a form of a future government for these nations upon the 
foundation of a Commonwealth, or free state : and yourself heing one 
of the persons nominated for that purpose, we do, hy their direction, 
hereby give you notice thereof, and desire you to repair to-morrow 
morning, at ten of the clock, to the Horse-chamber at Whitehall, in 
order to the service aforesaid." 

Whitelock's character will be best appreciated by allowing 
him now to speak in his ovra. person : "I was in some per- 
plexity what to do upon this letter, and had much discourse 
with my friends about it. Desborough and some other great 
officers of the army, and actors in this business, came to me, 
and made it their earnest request to me to undertake the 
trust, and told me that some had a design to overthrow ma- 
gistracy, ministry, and the law, and that, to be a balance to 
them, I and some others had been chosen to oppose this design, 
and to support and preserve the laws, magistracy, and mi- 
nistry in these nations : that if I should deny to undertake 
the charge, it- would much trouble the General Council of 
Officers, and be of great prejudice to the intended settlement ; 
and therefore they most earnestly desired me to accept of this 
employment. I had resolved ini my mind the present state 
of affairs ; that there was no visible authority or power for 
government at this time but-tiat of the amiy • that if some 
legal authority were not agreed upon and settled, the army 
would probably take it into their hands, and govern by the 
sword, or set up some form prejudicial to the rights and pri- 
vileges of the people, and for the particular advantage and 
interest of the soldiery, and that to prevent these evils, and 
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to keep things in a better order and form, I might he instru- 
mental in this employment. Upon these and the like grounds, 
I was persuaded to undertake it, and did meet with them at 
the place appointed, where I was received by them with all 
respect and civility." J' 

The first act of the new government was to restore the Great 
Seal to the keeping !of the gentleman who had first sent in his 
adhesion, and tiie following order was made : — 

" At the Committee of Safety, at Whitehall. 

"The Committee of Safety, taking into consideration the necessity 
of disposing of the Great Seal so as the same may he made use of for 
the public service, and the administration of justice, 

" Ordered that the custody of the Great Seal of England be committed 
to the Lord Whitelock, as Commissioner and Keeper of the said Great 
Seal until further order. And the same was accordingly delivered to 
his hands by the Lord President, and ordered that an entry of the de- 
livery of the Great Seal to the said Lord Whitelock as Commissioner 
and Keeper of the said Great Seal be made in the Close EoU.in Chan- 
cery.' 

" Wm. Eobinbon, 

" Clerk of the Committee of Safety." 

It does seem most extraordinary that alawyerof WhitelocKs 
reputation and abilities could be induced to take his seat among 
these military chiefs, so notorious for their fanaticism, their 
violence, and their utter ignorance of the principles on which 
mankind are to be governed. The present revolution was 
received with more general disapprobation than any pre- 
ceding change which had surprised and perplexed the nation 
since the death of the last King. There was no regret, for the 
" Eump ;" but all thinking men were alarmed to find them- 
selves under the capricious and arbitrary rule of military ad- 
venturers, without a leader to correct their extravagance or to 
soften their violence. 

For two months did Lord Keeper Whitelock continue with 
that title in possession of the Great Seal. Apartments were 
assigned to him in "Whitehall, where, he says, " he sealed 
commissions and heard motions and causes, the counsel and 
clients coming thither very willingly to attend upon their 
business." ° 

But the public distractions increasing as Monk approached, 

T Mem. 635, 686. ^ The entry was made accordingly.— Rot. CI. 1669, p. 2, n. 39. 

• Mem. 688. 
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it soon became necessarj"^ to postpone all judicial business to 
a quieter time.' 

The Council or Committee of Safety, with Whitelock's con- 
currence, agreed on seven articles as the basis of the future 
government: — 1. That there be no Kingship. — 2. No single 
person as chief Magistrate. — 3. That an army be conti- 
nued. — 4. No imposition upon conscience. — 5. No House 
of Peers. — 6. The Legislative and Executive powers to be 
in distinct hands. — 7. Parliaments to be elected by the 
people. 

The Lord Keeper actually issued a proclamation for a new 
parliament, a measure which gave general satisfaction ; but 
the officers immediately became alarmed lest they should be 
superseded by a national assembly freely elected. They said 
that though very desirous for a parliament, they must be sure 
of being able to preserve an ascendency over it, and they 
insisted that the Lord Keeper, in the writs to be issued under 
the Great Seal, should introduce some veiy novel and fantasti- 
cal restrictions on the qualifications both of electors and those 
to be elected. He represented " that these restrictions were 
expressly contrary to law and to the oath he had taken as Lord^ 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and that he could not, withoiit the 
breach of his duty, seal writs for a parliament after that man- 
ner." Some of the officers saying " that if he would not, 
they would seal the writs themselves in their own fashion," 
the Lord Keeper replied " that he was ready to deliver up the 
Seal to them, and that it was there ready if they pleased to 
take it from him." 

A doughty Colonel, greatly nettled at this speech, ex- 
claimed, — " It is not well that at such a time as this so great 
a charge as the Great Seal should be intrusted to a lawyer. 
More seemly were it that an office of such power and profit 
should be given to those who have encountered the wars and 
adventured their lives for the service of the Commonwealth, 

b "Wednesday, Nov. 16, 1659. any process, suits, or causes now depending, 

** At the Committee of Safety at Whitehall. or any inconvenience to the people thereby, 

" This Committee holding it cfjnvenient it is also ordered, that writs of adjournment 

and necessary for divers weighty reasons to of the said Term shall be issued and passed 

ac^ourn the remaining part of this present the Great Seal of England in the usual form 

Term from and after Saturday, the ] 9th of for this purpose; and the Lord Keeper 

this instant Nov'.— It is therefore ordered, Whitelook, Keeper of the Great Seal, is au- 

that the remaining part of the aforesaid pre- thorised to issue forth writs accordingly." 

sent Term upon and from the day aforesaid 'Whitelock says, " I caused these writs to 

be a<yoarncd imtil the first day of the next be framed, sealed, and issued forth in time." 

Term ; and to prevent the discontinuance of — 638. 
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than to sucli as skulk from dangers and covet fees." — iMrd 
Keeper. " The gentleman who so much disparages lawyers 
would do well to call in mind the services performed by 
Ireton, Jones, Eeynolds, and others of the profession during 
the war. As for myself, I have been exposed to such perils 
in the service of the state, particularly in my embassy to 
Sweden, as would have appalled this muoh-spealdng Colonel. 
I desire, therefore, that such reproachful language may be 
forborne." Hereupon General Fleetwood and others justified 
the Lord Keeper and his profession, and the Colonel was put 
to silence. 

Through the agency of Whitelock, the Eestoration had 
very nearly at this time been brought about in a manner 
very different from that which actually happened, and a veiy 
different turn might have been given to the subsequent his- 
tory of the constitution and of the country. Perceiving that 
men openly contrasted the anarchy and confusion now existing 
with the tranquillity formerly enjoyed under the monarchy, 
and were not backward in the expression of their wishes for 
the restoration of the ancient line of their princes, — despairing 
of being able to devise any measures effectually to stem the 
prevailing current of public opinion,^ — strongly suspecting the 
intentions of Monk, who was now mysteriously advancing 
with his army from Scotland, — and eager to anticipate him, — 
the Lord Keeper formed the project of being the first to 
declare for Charles, and of carrying over the Great Seal 
to him at Breda. But this bauble by itself would be of little 
value ; and he disclosed his plan to several others, who ad- 
vised him to try to obtain the concurrence of Fleetwood, the 
Major-General of the army, who was of a more moderate and 
flexible disposition than Lambert, the Commander-in-Chief. 
Finding the Major-General alone, he said "he was come to 
discourse with him freely about their present condition, and 
what was fit to be done in such an exigency as they were 
brought to ; that it was more than evident that it was Monk's 
design to bring in the King, and that without any terms for 
those of the parliamentary party ; whereby all their lives and 
fortunes would be at his and their enemies' mercy, they 
being sufficiently enraged against them, and in great need of 
repairing their broken fortunes ; that all the incensed Lords 
and secluded members were active in the design, so that the 
restoration of the King was unavoidable. And, seeing it must 
be, it was more prudence for Fleetwood and his friends to 
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be tlie instruments of it than to leave it to Monk; that 
thereby he might make terms with the King for the preserva- 
tion of himself and his friends, and, in some measure, of that 
cause wherein they had been engaged ; but that, if it were left 
to Monk, they and all they had achieved would be exposed to 
utter ruin."" 

Fleetwood was much struck by this reasoning, and agreed 
to join in any feasible plan that could be proposed for opening 
a communication with the King. Whitelock proposed that 
he should muster his troops, take possession of the Tower, in- 
duce the Lord Mayor and citizens of London to join with him 
in calling a free parliament, and send a messenger forthwith to 
Breda to make terms with the King, — offering himself to go 
upon that employment, or to accompany him to the Tower. 
After a little more discourse, Fleetwood became quite delighted 
with the enterprise ; but, dispensing with the Lord Keeper's aid 
in the military part of it, desired him to get ready forthwith 
for the journey to Breda, saying, " that he himself would sit 
down to prepare his instructibns, so that he might be on the 
road that evening, or at least early next morning." 

But just as the conference was about to finish, it was an- 
nounced that Vane, Desborough, and Berry desired to see 
the General, and he requested Whitelock to withdraw, and 
stay a little for him, — which he did with heaviness of heart, 
knowing the irresolution of his friend. In a quarter of an 
hour Fleetwood came out, and with much emotion said, " I 
cannot do it ! I cannot do it!" and being asked the reason for 
this sudden change, he answered, " These gentlemen have put 
me in nlind, and it is very true, that I am engaged to do no 
such thing without the consent of Lord Lambert." Whitelock 
urged that Lambert was then absent from London, and that the 
affair admitted no delay ; but Fleetwood, repeating that "he 
could not do it without him," he retired, making this observa- 
tion, " You will ruin yourself and your friends." * 

There can be no doubt that Whitelock, as the accredited 
agent of Fleetwood, would have been most cordially received 
by Charles, who was still very doubtful as to the intentions of 
Monk ; and perhaps an arrangement might have been made, 
providing guarantees for religion and liberty, which would 
have rescued the nation from the misgovernment of the two 
succeeding reigns, and saved the Stuart dynasty. 

Several of Whitelock's private friends strongly urged him, 

= Mem. 690. Life of Whit. 358. li Mem. 691. 
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for Ms own sake, to fly with the Great Seal to Breda ; but 
dreading lest, representing no party in the state, he should 
meet with a repulse, he declined the advice, although he after- 
wards found that Ingoldsby, who had signed the warrant for 
the execution of Charles I., by a tender of his service about 
this time, experienced indemnity and favour. 

As a last desperate effort to continue the republican govern- 
ment. Lord Whitelock put the Great Seal to writs of summons 
for the election of a new parliament, but the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of Middlesex refused to act upon them ; no respect 
was paid to them in any quarter, and, to the astonishment and 
amusement of mankind, the " Eump" was once more restored. 
A mob, consisting chiefly of royalists, aided by some soldiers, 
assembled in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and proceeding to the 
Bolls, in Chancery Lane, saluted Lenthal as the Speaker of 
the Long Parliament, not yet legally dissolved, and required 
that he should go and take his seat in the House of Commons 
to assist in recalling the King. Fleetwood, after some days 
spent in weeping, said, " the Lord had spit in his face," fell on 
his knees before the Speaker, and surrendered his commission. 
The members, with Lenthal at their head, resumed the posses- 
sion of the House and of the goveirament. 

This was a very alarming state of affairs for the Lord 
Keeper, who, if he had not actively assisted in their last ex- 
pulsion, had immediately assented to it, had accepted a seat in 
" the Committee of Safety," and acted as their chief legal ad- 
viser. He was told of many threatening expressions uttered 
against him, and that one Scot, a person of considerable in- 
fluence, with whom he had had a private quarrel at an election, 
had publicly declared, " that the Lord Keeper ought to be 
hanged, with the Great Seal about his neck." " 

He was afraid therefore to take his place in the House, as 
he would have been inclined to do, — his principle being to 
conform to every political change as quickly as possible. 
Having been summoned to attend, he went privately to the 
Speaker, and stated his apprehensions that if he were to appear 
in his place he might be called in question for his recent con- 
duct, and committed to prison. Lenthal in a friendly manner 
advised him to attend, saying, that it would be taken as an 
owning of their authority if he sat with them. He accordingly 
summoned up resolution to enter the House, but he was very 
ill received ; many of his most familiar acquaintance looked 

* Scot was himself afterwards hanged as a regicide. 
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cool and reserved, and one or two particular friends, who still 
stuck by him, gave him a hint not to be present on the day 
that was appointed to consider of the absent members. 

The just result of all his political manoeuvring was, that he 
A D 1660 foi^'i himself universally despised, and that he was 
equally afraid for his personal safety whichever side 
should triumph. Under these melancholy circumstances his 
heart entirely failed him, and he resolved at once and for ever 
to withdraw from public life. He therefore locked the Great 
Seal in a box, and ordered his wife to carry it to the Speaker, 
and to deliver him the key of it. He then went privately into 
the country, and remained in strict concealment at the housa 
of a friend. An order was made that he should attend in his 
place, but he was not farther molested.' 

After the Restoration, he at last found himself safe, when; 
the bill of indemnity had passed. From his precaution in de-i 
dining to act in the High Court of Justice, he was not included 
in the exception levelled at the King's Judges. 

He never again appeared on the political stage, — and heres 
we must take leave of him. It is said that after the Eestora- 
tion he came to Court and asked pardon of the King for " all 
that he had transacted against him," — perhaps not without 
hope of once more recovering the Great Seal ; but Charles 
bade him " Go live quietly in the country, and take care of his 
wife and one and thirty children." ^ 

He retired to Chilton Park, in the county of Wilts. Here 
he lived quietly, devoting himself to study and country amuse- 
ments till 1675, when he died in his seventieth year. His 
remains were interred at Fawley, near Marlow, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where he had constructed a burying place for his 
family. 

In his own time he was reckoned the competitor of Lord 
Clarendon for fame as well as for power, and as he was at the 
head of the law of England for twelve years, and mixed up 
with some of the most striking events during the most impor- 
tant period in our annals, his merits and defects must continue 
to be interesting to all who would become familiar with the 

f Sir Harry Vane, who obeyed a similar worlc, the fruit of his retirement, he says that 

order, was expelled the House, and exiled to the royal clemency had bestowed upon him 

his castle of Rahy for having talten part with his small fortune, liberty and life, and re- 

the Council of State on the second expulsion stored him to " a wife and sixteen children " 

of the Enmp. —a number exceeded by legal dignitaries ot 

& This was a considerable exaggeration ; the present day. 
for in a " Dedication to the King " of a legal 
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great lawyers and statesmen of England. His ctaracter is not 
unfairly drawn by Wood : — " He was an observing person 
through all changes, being guided more by policy than con- 
science. He was an excellent common lawyer, as well read 
in books as men, well versed in the oriental languages, and 
much beloved by Selden and the virtuosi of his time." '' We 
must not, from the disgust excited by his uniform submis- 
sion to dominant power, forget that he had valuable qualities, 
and that he not only resisted usurpation as far as he safely 
could during the struggle, but that he continued to strive to 
mitigate its evils. In many instances he successfully eon- 
tended for the extension of clemency towards state offenders, 
and for protection to oppressed oommimities. He was ever an 
advocate of a tolerant and humane administration of the exe- 
cutive authority, and he has a right to a considerable share of 
the praise justly appropriated to those from whose mild disposi- 
tion the English revolution in the seventeenth centui-y con- 
trasts so favourably with the French revolution, a centuiy and 
a half later, when knowledge and civilisation were supposed 
to have made such progress in Europe. He ought, above all, 
to be honoured as a most zealous and enlightened law reformer. 

In his character and conduct he has often been compared to 
Clarendon; but he bears a much closer resemblance to the 
Lord Keeper who lingered so long in the parliament at West- 
minster, and then joined the King with the Great Seal at 
York. Both Whitelock and Littleton were inclined to do 
good when it was consistent with their interest; both were 
irresolute and dastardly, and they both acted from time to time 
with such duplicity as to induce a suspicion that their want of 
courage was want of principle. 

As a contributor to English history, Whit«lock does not en- 
joy the full measure of credit which he deserves. For his 
" Memorials from the Accession of Charles I. till the Eestpra- 
tion of Charles II.," he justly takes as a motto, 

. " Quseque ipse mi^rrima vitji, 

Et quonun pars magna fui ; " 



h Wood's Ath. Ox. Seidell's last letter was hand of 

addressed to him :— " Your Lordship's most humble Servant, 

"J. Seldek." 

" I am a most humble suitor to your Lord- Whiteloclc, though then immersed in public 

ship, that you would be pleased that I might business, went to his dying friend, assisted 

have your presence for a little time to-morrow him in making his will, and consented to be- 

or next day. This wearies the most weak come one of his executors. 

VOL. III. 2 C 
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and his work has the unspeakable advantage of having been 
composed almost from day to day, while there dwelt on his 
mind a lively and accurate impression of the events which he 
relates; whereas the more popular " History of the Eebellion," 
by Clarendon, was written from a faded recollection, and, be- 
sides purposed suppressions and misrepresentations, abounds 
with mistakes of dates and facts unconsciously introduced. 
The "Memorialist" is uniformly fair and candid; and al- 
though the form of a Diary, which he generally adopts, makes 
it rather a book of reference than for continuous perusal, we 
find in it passages of reasoning and eloquence, showing that 
the author was qualified to reach a high degree of literary ex- 
cellence. 

He compiled also " An Abridgment of the History of Eng- 
land down to the end of the reign of James I. ;" and besides 
many speeches, and several forgotteii Law treatises which he 
published in his lifetime, there are, in the British Museum, six 
MS. volumes compiled by him on the Law of Elections, and 
other subjects.' 

James, his eldest son, was knighted by Oliver, gained dis- 
tinction as a Colonel in the parliamentary army, and repre- 
sented the county of Oxford in parliament. William, his 
second son, rose to great eminence at the bar, and was 
knighted by Charles II. I do not find aiay thing more re- 
specting his descendants. 

And now I must proceed to relate the last days of the 
Great Seal of the parliament. Lady Whitelock having carried 
it to Lenthal, according to the instructions she had received, 
he presented it to the House, who immediately made an order 
" that it be delivered to the Speaker, as Keeper, and remain in 
his custody till the House should further order." '' 

A committee was named to consider of fit persolis to be in- 
trusted with the custody of the Great SeaL They made a report 
in favour of Sir Thomas Widdrington and Serjeatits Teeeyll 
and FoifNTAiN, who were appointed accordingly ; and the Great 
Seal was delivered to them, with much solemnity, by the 
Speaker, in the name of the parliament. ^ 

i Ayscough's Cat. 4t49— 4f64. siderably oltft'ed their tone, and were now 

k Mem.- 693. At the same time Lady professed royalists. Fountain was obnoxious 

Whiteloclc, from apprehension for her bus- to some as a great law reformer. — Ludlow, 

band's safety, burnt many of bis papers, 343. At the same time it was ordained that 

which he considered a great loss to the his- Newdigate should be Chief Justice, Hill and 

tory of those times. Nicholas, Judges of the Upper Bench, St. 

™ It would appear that they had con- John. Chief Justice, Wyndham and Archer, 
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The royal cause having made such progress in public opinion, 
we may wonder that men were not selected whose principles 
were more favourable to it ; but we must remember that the 
excluded members had not yet been re-admitted ; that a great 
majority of the members now sitting were republicans in their 
hearts ; that Monk still found it convenient to dissemble ; and 
that a considerable time elapsed before any one ventured 
openly to propose the King's recall." 

No judicial business was done in Hilary or Easter terms, 
and the functions of the new Lords Commissioners of the Great 
Seal were chiefly ministerial, — ^the parliament having ordered 
" that the Speaker, in execution of their votes, should sign 
a doquet for patents and other instruments to pass the Great 
Seal, and that the Lords Commissioners do pass such patents 
and instruments under the Great Seal accordingly."" 

In obedience to an order they received, they sealed a com- 
mission authorising the Master of the EoUs and certain Judges 
to hear causes in Chancery ; but the administration of justice 
in all the Courts was suspended till Trinity term following, 
when the King was again on the throne. 

It was only on the 13th of March that the resolution passed 
doing away with the declaration hitherto required from all 
members and public functionaries, to "be faithful to the 
Commonwealth as now established, without a King or House 
of Lords." 

Three days after, the ordinance passed for dissolving the 
Long Parliament, which, being carried by the sole authority 
of the Commons, the more scrupulous pronounced a nullity, 
for want of the assent of the King and the Lords ; and, in 
strict theory, there is certainly great difficulty in saying when 
the existence of this famous legislature, which had continued 
twenty years, legally terminated, the Convention Parliament 
that ratified its dissolution being itself illegal, and incapable 
of giving itself power by its own act. 

However, the Lords Commissioners Widdrington, Terryll, 
and Fountain, immediately issued, under the Great Seal, a pro- 
clamation and writs, in name of " the Keepers of the Liberties 

Judges of the Common Pleas, Wilde, Chief that the Westminster Confession of Faith, 

Baron, Thorpe and Parlter, Barona of the framed by the Presbyterian divines, should 

Exchequer— who had all been republicans.— be the basis of the national religion ; and 

Mem 693 Baxter acted as chaplain to the House of 

" Even after the re-admission of the ex- Commons down to the King's return, when 

eluded members, although there was a ma- he was made a royal chaplain, 

jority for royalty, a resolution was passed " Com. Jour. vii. 814, 

2t G u 
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of England," for a new election of representatives of the 
people, to meet on tlie 25tli of April,— not sending any sum- 
monses to Peers, nor taking any measures for having an Upper 
House. 

On the day appointed both Houses met, without the appearT 
ance of royalty, and the Lords without even the form of a 
summons. None of Cromwell's Peers claimed to sit in the 
Upper House, and it was in the first instance composed of the 
Presbyterian Lords who sat there in the year 1648. They re- 
elected their old Speaker, the Earl of Manchester, who had 
long been a moderate royalist, but was still very hostile to 
Episcopacy as well as arbitrary government. In a few days 
the old cavalier Peers joined, asserting their right as conciliarii 
nati, and they formed a great majority, although, to avoid cavil, 
the Peers who sat in the King's parliament at Oxford, as well 
as those whose patents bore date after the commencement of 
the civil war, abstained for the present from demanding ad- 
mission. All concurred in continuing the Earl of Manchester 
as Speaker, out of respect to his personal character and his 
great parliamentary experience. 

The Lords, with a view to their authority and independence, 
were very uneasy at the thought of the Great Seal being still 
held exclusively under a vote of the House of Commons bj' the 
Commissioners Widdrington, Teriyll, and Fountain ; and their 
first act was to appoint their Speaker, the Earl of Manchester, 
a joint Keeper. Messengers were sent down to the Commonf!, 
who (to the great horror of some old republicans returned to 
the Convention) were admitted, and said, " Mr. Speaker, we 
are commanded by the Lords to wait upon you with a vote of 
the Lords, whereby they have nominated and appointed the 
Earl of Manchester to be one of the Commissioners for the 
Great Seal of England, and their desire is that the House of 
Commons will concur with them therein." 

After several days taken for delibej-ation, a resolution was 
passed "that this House doth agree with the Lords that the 
Earl of Manchester, Speaker of the House of Peers, be, and he 
is hereby nominated and appointed, one of the Commissioners 
of the Great Seal, and added to those who have the present 
custody thereof till further order." The King's letter by Sir 
John Grenville had been received, and it was resolved that all 
proceedings under the Great Seal should henceforth run in the 
King's name ; but a dread perplexity arose from the considera- 
tion that the Great Seal now in use, instead of having upon it 
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the name of Charles II., with his titles " of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith," &c., repre- 
sented the House of Commons with the Speaker in the chaii-, 
and bore the inscription, "The Great Seal of England, 1651, 
in the third year of freedom, by God's blessing restored." A 
select committee being appointed to consider this knotty affair, 
submitted to the House " whether for the carrying on and 
present expediting of the justice of the kingdom, the House 
shall think iit that the Great Seal now in the possession of 
the Earl of Manchester and the other Commissioners be made 
use of until further order ?" The House agreed in this recom- 
mendation, and sent a message to pray the concurrence of the 
Lords. But their Lordships were very much shocked by the 
notion of the authoritative use of the republican Seal, and, by 
way of a gentle refusal, said "they would return an answer 
by messengers of their own." No answer coming down, the 
Commons asked and obtained a conference on the subject, 
when they urged that there were many inconveniences the 
kingdom suffered for want of the use of the Great Seal, — that 
the administration of justice was suspended, and all writs, 
fines, and assurances were stopped, — that three terms had been 
lost already, and there was danger of having no assizes, — that 
orders for the collection of the revenue were not obeyed, and 
for want of pay the army would be obliged to live at free 
quarters, — that while the Great Seal was not used, the House 
of Commons could not fill up their numbers, — that prepara- 
tions could not be made for the King's reception, and this 
punctilious regard for his image might be fatal to his autho- 
rity, — that the representations and inscriptions on Seals were 
immaterial as to their efficacy, — and that in former times Great 
Seals had been used without the name or insignia of the reign- 
ing sovereign, as King James used for some time the Seal of 
Queen Elizabeth, and Charles I. that of King James. 

Still the Lords would not come to a formal vote of concur- 
rence, but they connived at the use of the republican Seal till 
Charles had actually set foot on English ground, and, amidst 
the enthusiastic plaudits of his subjects, was on his journey 
from Dover to London to mount the throne. 

Being then accompanied by Sir Edward Hyde, whom he 
had constituted his Chancellor while in exile, and to whom 
he had delivered a Great Seal which he had caused to be 
made, bearing his name, style, and arms, the Commonwealth 
Great Seal was no more wanted, and it was dealt with as the 
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royal Great Seal had been in the year 1646, after the sur- 
render of Oxford. On the 28th of May the Commons resolved 
" that the Great Seal in the custody of Sir Thomas Widdring- 
ton and the rest of the late Commissioners of the Great Seal 
be brought into this House this forenoon, to be here defaced." 

Accordingly it was forthwith delivered to Sir Harbottle 
Grimston, the Speaker. " Being laid upon the clerk's table, a 
smith was sent for, who broke it in pieces while the House 
was sitting," and the pieces were delivered to the Lords Com- 
missioners for their fees."" This was the final end of the Great 
Seal of the Commonwealth, — which the King himself, in the 
treaty at Newport, had agreed to acknowledge, — and under 
which justice had long been administered, — commissions had 
been granted to victorious generals and admirals, — and trea- 
ties, dictated by England, had been entered into with the most 
powerful nations in Europe. 

The following day the two Houses of Parliament threw 
themselves on their knees before the King at Whitehall, and 
Lord Chancellor Hyde was seen carrying the true Great Seal 
before him, in its red velvet purse adorned with a represen- 
tation of a royal crown and all the heraldic bearings of an 
English monarch. 



I must now take a short review of the changes in the frame 
of the law, and the administration of justice, during the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate. There were then very 
wild notions afloat respecting law reform. A party was for 
utterly abolishing the whole of the common and statute law of 
England, and substituting the Mosaic law in its place. A 
very strong prejudice existed against lawyers, who were 
quaintly denounced as " a purse-milking generation," and 
were accused of always " bleeding their clients in the purse 
vein." Cromwell himself was by no means above such 
absurd and vulgar notions, and was more inclined, on those 
subjects, to listen to such a fanatical buffoon as Hugh Peters 
than to eminent jurists like Whitelock or Hale. It is because 
his preposterous schemes for simple and cheap law were pro- 
perly opposed as impracticable and mischievous, that he com- 
plained so bitterly of being worsted by "the sons of Zeruiah." 
He would not, like Napoleon in a subsequent age, be con- 
tented with the glory to be gained by collecting, systematising, 

V Com. Journ. 
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and improving existing laws j — of framing a code adapted to 
the circumstances and habits of a civilised nation ; — but he 
thoTight that the controverted rights of property were to be 
decided by an English Judge in Westminster Hall like dis- 
putes in an Eastern bazar by the Eadi. " We cannot men- 
tion the reform of the law," said he, " but the lawyers pre- 
sently cry out, Tou design to destroy property ; whereas the law, 
as it is now constituted, serves only to maintain the lawyers, 
and to encourage the rich to oppress the poor. Coke, late 
solicitor for the people of England at the trial of Charles 
Stuart, when I sent him, with full powers, as Chief Justice to 
Ireland, determined more causes in a week than all Westmin- 
ster Hall in a year. The English people will take Ireland 
for a precedent, and when they see at how easy and cheap a 
rate property is there preserved, they will never permit themr 
selves to be so cheated and abused as now they are." ' 

But notwithstanding these crude notions, there were men 
in England in the middle of the seventeenth century as 
liberal, zealous, and enlightened friends of law reform, as 
KomiUy, Mackintosh, and Brougham in the beginning of the 
nineteenth, — men who were for adapting ancient laws and 
institutions to the altered circumstances of society,— ^ who 
were fully competent to the injportajit task they had under- 
taken, — and who, if they had been properly appreciated and 
supported, would have conferred unspeaJiable benefits op. thp 
country, anticipating and going beyond most of the salutary 
amendments which have been 0/dopted in the rei^s of 
William IV. and Queen Victoria. 

They began their labours, as we have seen,' before the dis-- 
solution of the Long Parliament.' Their efforts were greatly 

1 Ludlow's Memoirs, 123. Kven General time before it could be ascertained by the 
Ludlow bimself, though freer from pr^ndice committee.— iiaJtad, 165. I make no doubt 
and with a more caltirated mind than any that very properly there was much delibe- 
other officer in the service of the parliament, ration on such a difficult subject ; but all the 
^from keeping bad company bad imbibed liberal, enlightened, and influential lawyers; 
these notions. " In the mean time," says he, then as now, were much before the mfjority 
"the reformation of the law went on but of the legislature in disinterestedly recom- 
slowly, it being the interest of the lawyers to mending practicable and beneficial legal re- 
preserve the lives, liberties, and estates of form ; and this very Committee, so jeered at, 
the whole nation in their own hands." So strongly recommended a registry of deeds, 
that upon the debate of "registering deeds which, being still withheld, I several times, 
in each county, for want of which within a while 1 was a representative of the people, in 
certain time after the sale, such sales shall be vain strove to induce the House of Commons 
void, and being so registered, that land to adopt, 
should not be subject to any incumbrance ) " ' Ante, p. 359. 

this word "incumbrance" was so managed ' The chief credit of these reforms is nnr 

by the lawyers that it took up three months' doubtedly to be ascribed to Sir Matthew 
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obstructed, not only by tbe violent end of the Long Par- 
liament, but still more by the folly and fanaticism of Bare- 
bones' Parliament, and by the abrupt dissolution of the two par- 
liaments which followed ; but they procured the actual enact- 
ment of some most important laws, and the projects of many 
others which have at last been adopted in the present age. 
Ordinances passed "for changing tenure in chivalry to com- 
mon socoage," by which a great portion of the land of the 
kingdom was freed from wardship, reliefs, and other op- 
pressive burdens; — "for abolishing purveyance," a perpe- 
tual grievance to all classes of society ; — " for allowing 
marriage to be entered into according to the religious per- 
suasion of the parties, or as a civil contract at their option," 
the model of the recent Marriage Act ; — " for the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths," which we have likewise 
copied ;-^" for paying Judges and other officers by salaries 
instead of fees," the most effectual mode of preventing cor- 
ruption and correcting abuses in courts of justice ; — and " for 
having all legal records in the language of the country," — so 
that a knowledge of the laws might be communicated to those 
who were to obey them.' 

I must likewise point out the parliamentary reform intro- 

Hale, placed at the head of the non-parlia- were particularly obgtreperoas. " I have 
mentary committee. I do not find the name made these reports speak English," says 
of Coke, the eminent lawyer, who acted as Stylfes in his preface, " not Ihat I believe they 
Solicitor for the people of England on the will be thereby more generally useful, for I 
trial of Charles L, in the list of either com- have been always and yet am of opinion, that 
mittee, or that be publicly took any part in that part of the common law which is in 
these proceedings ; but when he came to the English hath only oocasioned the making of 
scaifold, he took credit for having earnestly unquiet spirits contentiously knowing, and 
supported them, alid " detilared that he had more apt to offend others than to defend 
used the utmost of Ms endeavours that the themselves ; but I have done it in obedience 
■ practice of the law might be regulated, and to authority, and to stop the mouths of such 
that the public justice might be administered of this English age, who, though they be con- 
With asmnch expedition and as little expense fessedly different in their minds and judg- 
es possible."— tud&iTO, 368. According to ments, as the builders of Babel were in their 
his practice, when he went Chief Justice to language, yet do think it vain, if not impious, 
Ireland, he seems to have had notions of to speak or understand more than their own 
jurisprudence quite unsutted to a nation that mother tongue." So Bulstrode, in the pre- 
has reached wealth and civility. face to the second part of his Eeporls, says, 
' The proposition for conducting all law " that he had many yeara since perfected the 
proceedings in Engliilh was most strenuously work in French, in which language he had 
opposed, and seemed to many a more dan- desired it might have seen the light, being 
gerous innovation than the abolition of the most proper for it, and most convenient for 
House of Lords or the regal office. Whitelock, the professors of the law." But the Eestora- 
in introdilcing it, was obliged to fortify him- tion brought back Norman French to the 
self with the example of Moses, and a host of reports, and barbarous Latin to the law re- 
other legislators, who had expounded their cords, which continued till the reign of 
laws in the vernacular tongue. The re- George II. 
porters, who delighted in the Norman French, 
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duced by "the Instrument of GoTemment," — tinder -which 
the rotten horoughs were disfranchised, and the counties and 
great towns in England, Scotland, and Ireland chose repre- 
sentatives according to population and property, — the quali- 
fication of the electors heing well framed to secure indepen- 
dent constituencies, — which Clarendon is obliged to confess 
" was generally looked upon as an alteration fit to be more 
warrantably made and in better times." " Most of these im- 
provements were lost for many years by the Restoration, except 
the abolition of the military tenures, which the country gen- 
tlemen would not again submit to, and ingeniously contrived 
to barter against an excise duty to be paid by the whole com- 
munity, instead of a land tax to be paid by themselves. I 
have now to mention other " Ordinances," not passed, but 
of which draughts are extant: "For taking away exorbi- 
tant fees on original writs, declarations, and other law pro- 
ceedings," — " for abolishing fines and common recoveries," — 
" for ascertaining arbitrary fines on descent and alienation of 
copyholds," — " for the more easy recovery of small debts," — 
" for the preventing of fraudulent contracts and conveyances," 
— "for making debts assignable," — and "for establishing a 
register for all deeds affecting real property." Almost the 
whole of the other Commonwealth law reforms have been 
gradually introduced into our system ; but this last measure, 
the greatest and most beneficial of all, still remains to confer 
glory upon the honest and vigorous administration that 
shall carry it through, notwithstanding the interested cla- 
mours of country attorneys and the foolish fears of country 
squires. 

The common-law bench was exceedingly well filled during 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate, and the law was ably 
administered through them, except when Cromwell was occa- 
sionally driven to supersede them by his Major Generals and 
his High Courts of Justice. From the embarrassments pro- 
duced by the political functions of the Keepers of the Great 
Seal, " Equitj' " did not equally prosper, although they 
worked hard, — sometimes sitting from five in the morning till 
five in the afternoon. Yet one common cry of reproach pur- 
sued their labours. In a petition presented to parliament for 
regulating the Court of Chancery, the prevailing opinion is 
thus expressed : "as long as the bar is more able than the 

''Instruinentof6ovemmcnt,Arts,xi.,xix., mirable reasoning on this subject, ijidtoio, 
xxiv. Hist. Eeb. book xiv. See some ad- 366. 
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bencii, as of late it hath been, the business of the Court can never 
be well despatched." 

" The Chancery,'' says a contemporary pamphlet, " is a 
great grievance, one of the greatest in the nation. It is 
confidently affirmed by knowing gentlemen of worth, that 
there are depending in that Court 23,000 causes ; that some of 
them have been depending five, some ten, some twenty, some 
thirty years and more ; there have been spent in causes many 
hundreds, nay thousands of pounds, to the undoing of many 
families ; what is ordered one day is contradicted the next, so 
as in some causes there have been 500 orders." 

Lay Peers, like Manchester, Kent, and Grey, must have 
made but a bad figure in giving their opinions on nice 
questions of conveyancing, or the common practice of the 
Court. Whitelock, sitting by himself, would have proved a 
good Equity Judge, but he was thwarted and embarrassed by 
his colleagues. " The burthen of the business," says he, " lay 
heavy on me, being ancient [senior] in commission, and my 
brother Keble of little experience, and niy brother Lisle less, 
16-2 l^ut very opinionative. The business of the Chancery 
was full of trouble this Michaelmas term, and no 
man's cause came to a determination, how just soever, without 
the clamour of the party against whom judgment was given ; 
they being stark blind in their ovm causes, and resolved not to 
be convinced by reason or law."" When Whitelock had re- 
signed. Lisle, who was grossly ignorant of his profession, 
"bore himself very highly and superciliously." The chief 
weight of the Equity business lay on the shoulders of Lenthal, 
the Master of the Eolls ; but his time was much occupied 
with politics till after the dissolution of the Long Parliament, 
and he lost character greatly in the year 1654, — when, after 
boasting that " he would sooner suffer himself to be hanged 
over the Eolls gate than submit to Cromwell's absurd and 
illegal ordinance to regulate the Chancery," and seeing two 
Lords Commissioners dismissed for denying its validity, — 
lie agreed to acknowledge it sooner than lose his place,'' — 
and he made himself the laughing-stock of the bar, by trying, 
along with Fiennes and Lisle, to put a reasonable constmc- 
tion upon nonsense. 

" Mem, 548. when he saw Widdrington and me put out of 

y " Lenthal, who seemed most earnest our places for refusing to do it, he wheeled 

against the execution of this ordinance, and about, and was as forward as any to act in 

protested tliat he would be hanged at the the execution of it, and thereby restored him- 

Bolls gate before he vjould execute itfYQt now, self to favour," — Whit. Mem. 627. 
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He farther lowered himself by his childish anxiety to get 
one of Cromwell's peerages. The House of Lords being to be 
restored, it was then thought that, being an attendant on that 
House as Master of the Eolls, he could not sit in the House of 
Commons, and "he complaiaed that he, who had been for 
some years the first man of the nation, was now denied to be 
a member of either House of Parliament." This complaint 
coming to the ears of Cromwell, he sent him a writ — which so 
elevated the poor man, that riding in his coach through the 
Strand and meeting a friend of Sir Arthur Hazelrig, who had 
received a similar writ, and was disposed to treat it with con- 
tempt, he said with great earnestness, " I pray write to him 
and desire him by no means to omit taking his place in the 
House of Lords, and assure him from me that all that do so 
shall themselves and their heirs be for ever Peers of Eng- 
land." ^ The Lords Commissioners, while they resisted the 
preposterous plans of Cromwell and his officers for reforming 
the Court of Chancery, from time to time issued very sensible 
orders for remedying abuses, and under their auspices an or- 
dinance was passed in 1654, abolishing the sixty clerks, in- 
troducing many excellent regulations for the conducting of 
suits, and enacting a table of fees to be received by the Master 
of the Eolls, the Masters in Chancery, the counsel," and the 
solicitors. 

Although no such monument of juridical improvement as 
the " Code Napoleon " was transmitted to us by the English 
Commonwealth, we ought to be grateful to the enlightened 
men who then flourished, for they accomplished much, and a 
comparison between them and the leaders of the French Eevo- 
lution would turn out greatly to the advantage of our country- 
men, who not only showed a much greater regard for justice, 
humanity, and religion, but a sounder knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of government, — not changing merely for the sake 
of change, but only where they thought they could im- 
prove. The French copied the most exceptionable measures 
of the English Eevolution — such as the execution of the 
King, the commencement of a new aera from " the first year 
of liberty," and the appointment of " a Committee of Public 

z Lud. Mem. 227. " When Cromwell had on the hearing of a cause was only 1 Z., and to 

dissolved this parliament, he assnred his a Lord Proteotoi''s counsel or seijeant-at-jaw, 

tiords, that notwithstanding the practices that 2L — Ordm(mce, anno 1654, c. 44. Scolell's 

had been used against them, they should con- Jcfa, p. 324. See also, 1654, c. 25; 1656, c. 

tinue to be Lords."— 7i. 228. 10. Whit Mem. 421, 562, 608, 621, 622, 

** The fee to a barrister with a stuff gown 
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Safety," which disposed in an arbitrary manner of the lives 
and fortunes of the citizens. But they wholly neglected 
the wise lesson set before them, to preserve what is good — to 
amend what is defective — to adapt ancient institutions to al- 
tered times — and to show some respect for the habits, the feel- 
ings, and the prejudices of the people to be governed. It 
is difficult for us to separate the men who suggested and 
supported the wise civil measures of the Commonwealth par- 
liaments from the excesses and absurdities of the Puritans ; 
and the Cavalier party having gained a complete victory 
over them, we take our impressions of them from their 
enemies ; but I believe that many of them were of the same 
principles, and actuated by the same spirit, as Lord Somers 
and the authors of the Eevolution of 1688, — whom we are 
all taught to admire and venerate. If the Eestoration had 
not been conducted with so much precipitation, if the propo- 
sition of the virtuous Lord Hale had been acceded to, "that 
before recalling Charles II. they should consider what rea- 
sonable restrictions on the abuse of prerogative the late King 
had consented to, and what good laws had been passed in 
his absence as the basis of a happy settlement," the nation 
might have escaped much of the misgovemment, dissoluteness 
of manners; and political convulsions, which marked the his- 
tory of England during the remainder of this century, and we 
should have been taught habitually to do honour to the me- 
mory of those by whose wisdom and patriotism such blessings 
had been achieved. 
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LIFE OF LORD KEEPER HERBERT. 



I SHOULD now naturally proceed to the Life of the Earl of 
Clarendon, who executed the duties of Chancellor in Eng- 
land upon the Eestoration ; but as Sir Edward Herbert ac- 
tually held the Great Seal for a considerable time, with the 
title of Lord Keeper, although in partibis only, and as his name 
is always introduced into the list of Lord Chancellors and 
Lord Keepers, some account of him may be expected in this 
work. He acted a prominent part in one of the most me- 
morable passages of English History. 

On the execution of Charles I., the Prince, being in Holland, 
took upon himself the royal title, and had a Great j.^. 
Seal engraved ; but he did not deliver it to any one, 
although he immediately swore in some of his fellow-exUes 
Privy Councillors. He carried this Seal with him 
into Scotland when he was crowned King there, 
having subscribed the " Covenant," and he still kept it in 
his own custody when he advanced at the head of the Scottish 
army into England. After the fatal battle of Wor- sept. 3, 
cester, this Great Seal was lost. It would rather ^^^i- 
have been an incumbrance to Charles sheltered by the royal 
oak, and in his marvellous adventures with the Penderells, 
the Mortons, and the Lanes. — It was probably thrown into 
the Severn, that it might not be sent to the parliament as a 
trophy of Cromwell's victory. 

When Charles was again in safety under the protection 
of the King of France, he caused another Great . ^ ,„„ 
Seal of England to be engraved in Pans, chiefly as a 
bauble to be kept by himself, till, upon a fortunate turn in his 
affairs, it might be handed over to a Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Keeper, to be used for actual business within his recovered 
realm. But it became an object of ambition and contention 
among his courtiers, who amused the tedium of their banish- 
ment by intrigues for the titles of offices of state and offices of 
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the royal tioTiseliold, although no power or profit for the pre- 
sent belonged to them. 

Charles himself favoured the pretensions of Hyde to the 
Great Seal ; but this minister was most particularly obnoxious 
to the Queen Dowager, Henrietta Maria, on whom her son 
chiefly depended for a subsistence; and out of spite to the 
man she hated, she warmly supported the cause of his rival, 
Sir Edward Herbert, about whom she was indifferent. Her 
A rii 1653 importunity succeeded : the Great Seal was delivered 
*"" ' 'by the King, with all due solemnity, to her candidate, 
as Lord Keeper : he took the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, and the oath of office, before a meeting of the pretended 
Privy Council ; and thenceforward, on all occasions of mock 
state, when the King of England was supposed to be at- 
tended by his high functionaries, — the envied exile strutted 
about bearing the purse with the Great Seal in his hand, — - 
and he was addressed as " Lord Keeper Herbert." 

This gentleman, whose professional honours brought him so 
little comfort or advantage, was nobly descended, being the 
son of Charles Herbert, of Aston, in the county of Montgo- 
mery, of the family of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. After 
leaving the University, he was entered of Lincoln's Inn, that 
he might be qualified for the profession of the law. He ap- 
plied himself very diligently to his studies, and on being 
called to the bar, — from his connections and his own industry 
he rose into good practice, without gaining any great distinc- 
tion. In the famous masque given by the Inns of Court to 
the Queen in 1633, he was one of the managers for Lincoln's 
Inn, and assisted Mr. Attorney-General Noy in exposing to 
ridicule the projectors who, about this time, anticipated some 
of the discoveries of the philosophers of Laputa. 

He likewise assisted him and Banks, his successor, in the 
scheme for taxing the people without authority of parliament, 
under the name of " ship-money," — an invention as imprac- 
ticable as many of those which were ridiculed. He actually 
abetted all the measures 'of the Court, and was one of those 
who hoped that parliament would never more meet in Eng- 
land. Their wish would very likely have been fulfilled, had 
it not been for the Scottish insurrection, caused by the attempt 
to force Episcopacy upon that nation ; but money to pay the 
army being indispensable, and a parliament being called, — 
to be dismissed as soon as a supply was granted, — he was 
returned by family interest a member of the House of Com- 
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mons, and testified his determination to defend every abuse 
which, had been practised during the preceding eleven years. 
For this earnest of his services he was made Solici- jan. 25, 
tor-General on the promotion in the law which took "'"'■ 
place in consequence of the death of Lord Keeper Coventry. 
Clarendon, who always mentions him ill-naturedly, says that 
he was remarkable in the House " for pride and peevish- 
ness ; " that " his parts were most prevalent in puzzling and 
perplexing ; " — accuses him of speaking very indiscreetly on 
the question of the subsidy, whereby it was lost ; — and im- 
putes to him the fatal advice by which the King was induced 
suddenly to dissolve the parliament, because " he found 
he was like to be of less authority there than he looked to 
be." " 

When the Long Parliament met in the end of the same 
year, Herbert was exposed to the pelting of a most pitiless 
storm, for he was posted in the House of Commons to defend 
the Government, and the task of excusing or palliating ship- 
money, and the monopolies, and the ciaiel sentences of the 
Star Chamber and High Commission, fell exclusively upon 
him ; for Mr. Attorney-General Banks, who was much more 
implicated in these grievances, was quietly reposing on the 
Judges' woolsack in the House of Lords, — availing himself 
of the old opinion that the Attorney-General, being sum- 
moned as an attendant of the Peers, could not sit as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. Awed and terrified by the 
proceedings taketi against Strafford, Finch, and other minis- 
ters, Herbert apprehended that he might himself be im- 
peached. Under these circumstances, without venturing boldly 
to meet Hampden and the other parliamentary leaders, he 
tried by private applications to them to soften them towards 
him, but with little effect, and he repented that he had ever 
taken oflSce. 

" Longing infinitely to be otit of that fire," he was snatched 
from it at a moment when he least expected re- jan. 29, 
lief " Lord Keeper Finch having fled the country, ^^*'- 
and Littleton, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, having 
succeeded him, Banks was made Chief Justice, and Herbert 
Attorney-General. With infinite satisfaction he vacated his 
seat in the House of Commons, and, in obedience to his writ 
of summons, took his place on the woolsack in the House of 
Lords at the back of the Judges. 

b Hist. Reb. book ii. " Ibid., book iii. 
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His joy must have been a little abated by having soon for 
his colleague the famous republican lawyer, Oliver St. John, 
■who, agreeing at this juncture with two or three of his party 
to take office in the momentary prospect of an accommodation, 
became Solicitor-General.'' It is impossible that there could 
have been any cordiality between them, for St. John, though 
continuing down to the King's death to be called " Mr. Soli- 
citor," soon ceased to have any intercourse with the Grovem- 
ment, still pressed on the impeachments with unmitigated 
rigour, and was in reality the chief legal adviser of those who 
were preparing for civil war. 

Herbert, as Attorney-General, passed a year in anxious in- 
activity, during which Straiford was attainted and executed, 
and a revolution was making rapid progress, which he deeply 
deplored, but was unable to oppose. As assistant to the 
Lords, he remained during this time in the place assigned 
him in the House, a silent witness of the proceedings 
against his colleagues, — of the passing of the acts to abolish 
the Star Chamber and High Commission, — and of the debates 
upon the bills for excluding the Bishops from parliament, 
and for transferring to the two Houses the power over the 
militia. 

At last he was suddenly called into action by the King send- 
jan. 3, ing for him to \Vhitehall, — personally delivering to 
1642. jj^j jjj articles of impeachment ready engrossed on parch- 
ment, which charged Lord Kimbolton and the five principal 
popular leaders in the House of Commons with high treason, — 
and commanding him to proceed instantly to the House of 
Lords, that he might there exhibit the articles and take the ne- 
cessary steps for having the accused persons committed to pri- 
son, and brought to condign punishment. If any faith can 
be given either to the King or the Attorney-General, the 
latter had not before been in the slightest degree privy to this 
illegal and insane scheme. It appears to us that Herbert should 
have strenuously, though respectfully, resisted it, and pointing 
out how it violated the law, and the fatal consequences which 
it must necessarily produce, have resigned his office into the 
King's hands rather than have assisted in carrying it on.' But 
we must judge him by the notions of right and wrong prevail- 
ing in his own age, — and Lord Clarendon, a constitutional 

ii Clarendon, Hist. Reb. 'book iii. office when required to prepare tlie Boman 

' As my most honoured friend Sir Charles Catholic Relief Bill, which he conscientiously 
Wetherell, in 1829, nobly resigned the same disapproved of. 
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lawyer of great candour, who not unfrequently censures yiola- 
tions of law to extend the prerogative, seems to have thought 
that the Attorney-General was as little at liberty to disobey or 
question the instmctions he then received, — as if he had been 
an officer in the field of battle ordered by his General to open 
a fire upon the enemy. Herbert readily and promptly obeyed, 
and from that hour civil war became inevitable. " The court 
was reduced to a lower condition and to more disesteem and 
neglect than ever it had undergone. All that had formerly 
been said of plots and conspiracies against the parliament, 
which had before been laughed at, was now thought true and 
real, and all their fears and jealousies looked upon as the 
effects of their great wisdom and foresight." ' 

In the Life of Lord Keeper Littleton, who was more deeply, 
implicated in this transaction, I have described the manner 
in which the charge was brought forward in the House of 
Lords, and the proceedings to which it directly gave rise.^ I 
have now to relate how it recoiled upon the Attorney-Genera! 
himself. 

The House of Commons, having insured the safety of the 
five members, forthwith began to act upon the offensive, and 
required the Attorney-General publicly to answer interroga- 
tories : " "Whether he did contrive, frame, or advise the arti- 
cles of impeachment ? Whether he knew the truth of them 
upon his own knowledge, or by information ? Whether he 
would undertake to make them good when he should be 
thereunto called? Prom whom he received them, and by 
whose direction or advice he did exhibit them ? " And having 
received his answer, " that he had neither framed nor advised 
them, nor knew anything of the truth of them, nor could un- 
dertake to justify them, but that he had received them from 
the King, and was by him commanded to exhibit them ; " they 
resolved " that he had broken the privilege of parliament in 
preferring those articles, and that a charge should be sent to 
the Lords in the name of the House of Commons against him, 
to have satisfaction for the great scandal and injury to the 
members thereof." '' 

Accordingly, on the very day the royal assent was given 
to the Act for excluding the Bishops from parliament, an im- 
peachment was brought up against the Attorney-General, and 
the articles being read to him while he stood up in his place 
he required a copy of them. Eight days were given to him to 

f Hist. Reb. b. iv. « Ant«, Ch. LXV. 1>.2 Pari. Hist. 1039. 
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put in his answer ; and being required to give bail for his 
appearance, the Earl of Monmouth became his surety to the 
amount of 50Q01. ' 

In his formal plea, he repeated the facts he had before 
stated, — concluding with the observation that " he did not 
conceive there could be any offence in what was done by him 
in obedience to his Majesty's commands." 

The King then very irregularly sent a letter to the Lord 
Keeper to be read in the House, in which, after reciting the 
articles of impeachment, which he had with his own hand 
delivered to the Attorney-General, he thus proceeds : " We 
farther declare that our said Attorney did not advise or con- 
trive the said articles, nor had any thing to do with or in ad- 
vising any breach of privilege that followed ; and for what he 
did in obedience to our commands we conceive he was bound 
by his oath, and the duty of his place, and by the trust by us 
reposed in him so to do ; and had he refused to obey us therein, 
we would have questioned him for the breach of his oath, 
duty, and trust." 

But the Lords were highly incensed by this letter, con- 
sidering it " a prelimiting of their judgment; " and, having 
communicated it to the House of Commons, intimated that 
they were ready to proceed with the trial. This case being 
taken up by the Commons as " a breach of privilege," they 
intrusted the management of the impeachment to Serjeant 
Wilde, who opened it at the bar of the House of Lords, at 
prodigious length, and with great learning. Having examined 
all the precedents which could throw light upon the subject, 
he came to the defendant's plea. " But for the excuse under 
which he seeks to shelter himself, tliat it is the King's command, 
this adds more to his offence ; a foul aspersion on his Majesty, 
and wrong to his gracious Master ; for he could not but know 
that the King's command in things illegal is utterly frustrate 
and of no effect : his patents and grants, if against the Crovm 
in matter of interest, are merely void quia in deceptione Regis ; 
if against the weal public, they are ipso jure vacua; much more 
his command in matters criminal, because no action lies 
against him." The Serjeant then said that many aggravating 
circumstances might be added, " as the Attorney's profession 
and knowledge of the law, — his long experience in the course 
and privileges of parliament, having been so often and of late 
a member of the House of Commons, and obliged to them 

i 2 Pari. Hist 1090. i St.Tr. ]20. 
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by many favours, and now an assistant or attendant in tlie 
House of Lords." " 

Sir Thomas Beddingfield, Sir Thomas Gardiner, and some 
juniors, had been assigned by the House as counsel for the de- 
fendant, and he now prayed to be heard by them, — which he 
claimed as a right, being only charged with a misdemeanour ; 
but Serjeant Wilde exclaimed, "We are a committee repre- 
senting the House of Commons, and it doth not stand with 
the dignity of our House to have counsel come to confront 
lis." He further alleged that this offence of Mr. Attorney's 
had been voted a high breach of the privileges of parliament, 
" which no counsel can, neither ought they, to judge of." "" 

It must be confessed that Serjeant Wilde, a meritorious 
and useful member of the Lower House, did sometimes push 
his privilege notions to a most extravagant length. On this 
occasion the Lords very properly decided, " that Mr. Attorney 
should have the benefit of counsel." It being late, the House 
then adjourned. 

Next morning a scene took place at the bar, to be recorded 
by me with pain, aa being little creditable to my profession, 
which, vTith very few exceptions, has shown great indepen- 
dence and spirit, entitling itself to the respect and gratitude 
of the nation. 

Serjeant Wilde, in the name of the Commons, intimated 
that, notwithstanding the erroneous decision of the Lords, 
"counsel would appear and plead for the defendant at their 
own peril," and very intelligibly threatened them with the 
vengeance of the House of Commons. Beddingfield and 
Gardiner, instead of boldly and manfully doing their duty to 
their client, and rejoicing in the dangers they had to en- 
counter in braving the Commons,— when they were called 
upon to proceed, in a sneaking and paltry manner pretended 
that they were not prepared, as " a question of privilege " had 
been unexpectedly started upon them,— and they prayed for 
delay. The Lords construed this into a refusal to plead, and 
contempt of the authority of the House, and very properly 
committed them both to the Tower, there to remam durmg 

pleasure." , ^^ . ... 

On the petition of the defendant, the House assigned him 
two other leading counsel, Serjeant Green and Serjeant 

k 4 St Tr. 123. humble petition they were released.— 4 St. 

" 2 ParL Hist. 1126. 4 St Tr. 124. Tr. 127. 

" Having lain in prison six days, on their 

2 D / 
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Pheasant; but they heing sent for, pitifully excused them- 
selves on the ground that, having been so suddenly called in, 
they could not do justice to the defence. The defendant's 
junior counsel, Hearne and Chute, who, to their honour, had 
been willing from the beginning to do their best for their 
client, whatever might befall themselves, were now heard, 
and spoke for him with great ability. 

Finally, he was himself heard as to the right of the Attorney- 
General to originate such a prosecution without a grand jury ; 
and he showed several instances of charges of treason, origi- 
nated by the Attorney-General, ex officio, before the Lords, 
as that against the Earl of Bristol at the commencement of 
the present reign ; but these were all against Peers, and 
no instance could be found since Magna Charta of an 
attempt to convict a Commoner in this manner, without the 
intervention of a jury." 

The Lords found the defendant guilty; but, as far as he 
was concerned, considered it rather a venial case, and he had 
nearly escaped with a nominal punishment. The sentence 
finally agreed upon was, — " That he was disabled and made 
incapable of being a member, assistant, or pleader in either 
House of Parliament, and all offices, save that of Attorney- 
General, which he now holds, and that he should be forth- 
with committed to the Fleet." "^ 

He thus retained his office of Attorney-General, to the great 
annoyance of those who wished to have seen it conferred upon 
St. .John. 

He was liberated from gaol just about the time when the 
King left London. He joined his royal Master at York, and 
remained faithful to him amidst all the vicissitudes of the 
civil war. He did not, like some other lawyers, both royalists 
and republican, throw aside his gown and put on harness ; but 
he assisted as a civilian with his advice and his pen, and was 
generally respected by the cavaliers, although much disliked 
by Sir Edward Hyde, who, from jealousy, tried to keep him 
at a distance from the King, and to depress him as much as 
possible. He stationed himself during the war at Oxford, 
and acted as assistant to the House of Lords in the rival par- 
liament held there in 1644. 

Among the doquets of the patents. of Letters Patent, and 
Nov. 1, other instruments which passed under the Great 

""• Seal at Oxford in the time of Charles I., is the 

" i St. Tr. 129. P Ibid. 130. 
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entry of " a discharge for Sir Edward Herbert, Knight, con- 
tinuing no longer in the office of his Majesty's Attorney- 
General ; " and another of " a patent to Sir Thomas Gardine]-, 
Knight, of the office of his Majesty's Attorney-General, with 
all fees, profits, rewards, and privileges thereto belonging ; " 
but Dugdale takes no notice of this change, and Clarendon 
continues to designate Herbert by the title of Attorney- 
General till the time when he was made Lord Keeper. 

He never would acknowledge the authority of the parlia- 
ment; and when the royal cause was desperate, 
he went abroad and joined the Prince in Holland. 
Here he was much favoured by Prince Eupert; but in all 
the intrigues of the little Court he was crossed by his old 
personal enemy, Hyde, who, under the title of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, wished to guide every thing by his own 
single opinion, and who says that at this time " the Attorney- 
General, Herbert, of all men living, was most disposed to 
make discord and disagreement between men, all his faculties 
being resolved into a spirit of contradicting, disputing, and 
wrangling upon any thing that was proposed. He having no 
title or pretence to interpose in councils, found it easy to 
infuse into Prince Eupert, who totally resigned himself to his 
advice, such arguments as might disturb any resolution."'' 
This chiefly refers to the employment of the small 
naval force under Eupert's command, with which 
he for some time carried on a buccaneering warfare against 
English commerce. 

Clarendon, for once, was softened towards his rival by kind- 
ness shown him in distress. After relating the dangerous 
adventures which he and Lord Cottington had encountered 
when taken by freebooters, and carried into Ostend, on their 
way to join Charles in Holland, he says, " They had not been 
an hour at the Hague when Herbert, the Attorney-General, 
came to them and congratulated their arrival, and told them 
how much they had been wanted, and how much Prince Eu- 
pert longed for their company." But the merit of this courtesy 
he lessens by the observation, "The Prince of Wales's Court 
was full of faction and animosity against each other, so that 
the new-comers were not only very well received by the 
Prince, but very welcome to every body, who being angry 
with the other Councillors there, believed that matters would 
be better carried now they were come." 

1 Hist Rob. b. xi. 
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The noble liistorian's inextinguishable spleen soon after 
again breaks out in bis narration of a fracas in which Lord 
Colepeper received a black eye from Sir John Walsh. This 
he ascribes to a breach of confidence on the part of the At- 
torney-General, who had been told of a discussion in council 
respecting Walsh's character, and " who was the unfittest man 
living to be trusted with such a secret, having always about 
him store of oil to throw upon such a fire." ' 

The next notice we have of the subject of this memoir is in 

Clarendon's account of the Declaration in the name 

of the new Sovereign, which he himself prepared, on 
the news arriving of the death of Charles I. The Prince of 
Orange insisted that this should be communicated to Herbert, 
" as one who was like to make a judgment how far any thing 
of that nature was like to be acceptable and agreeable to the 
people ; " and the author was very indignant that his composi- 
tion should be submitted to such criticism, but was obliged to 
adopt several alterations which were suggested to make it less 
unpalatable to the Presbyterians.' 

When Charles went into Scotland, and for a time became 
1650 ^ " covenanted King " under the Marquis of Argyle, 

Herbert remained on the Continent in the suite of 
the Duke of York, — attended him to the Court of the Duke 
of Lorraine, and is accused by Clarendon, vsdthout proof or 
probability, of having there tried to marry him to a natural 
daughter of that Prince. He gave entire satisfaction to the 
royal family, and particularly to the Queen Mother, who 
would have shrunk with horror from the notion of a mesal- 
liance, as Clarendon himself afterwards found — from her dis- 
dainful refusal to acknowledge his own daughter as her 
daughter-in-law. 

Herbert joined the young King at Paris on his arrival 
A D 1651 *^®^®' after the battle of Worcester, and was kindly 

received by him. I have already related how he 
was afterwards invested with the dignity of Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal.' Clarendon in vain attempted to conceal his 
extreme mortification at this appointment ; and tries to com- 
fort himself by saying that " the King knew the man very 
well, and had neither esteem nor kindness for him, and was 
only influenced by the Queen to make the Attorney-General 
Lord Keeper, which was a promotion very natural, men 
ordinarily rising from the one ofSce to the other. So his Ma- 

■• Hist. Beb. b. .\i. » Ibid. b. xii. <■ Ante, p. 398. 
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jesty called him to his Council, and made him Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, with which he seemed wonderfully ^ 
delighted, and for some time li-ved well towards ^ 
every body ; though to any thing of business he appeared 
only in his old excellent faculty of raising douhts, and ob- 
jecting against any thing that was proposed, and proposing 
nothing himself; which was a temper of understanding he 
could not rectify." " 

I shall not be expected to give an account of Lord Keeper 
Herbert's speeches in opening parliaments, — of the manner in 
which he despatched business in the Court of Chancery, — or 
of legal reforms introduced by him. He held the Great Seal 
rather more than a year, during all which time he was resi- 
dent at Paris ; and if we are to credit his historiographer, he 
was employed in stirring up rather than iu composing strifes. 
The implacable enmity between him and Hyde kept the Court 
in a state of constant agitation. The account we have of his 
conduct places him uniformly in the wrong, but this coming 
from such a quarter, and being entirely ex parte, must be 
received with many grains of allowance. 

We are told that Herbert excited Long, the Secretary of 
State, to bring a false charge against "the Chancellor," (for 
this is the pompous title by which Hyde always designates 
himself at this time, that he might not appear of inferior 
rank to his rival, the "Lord Keeper,"") of having gone over 
to England and had a secret interview with Cromwell, and 
that, when this was shown to be ridiculous, Herbert himself 
charged "the Chancellor" with having slandered the King. 
The witness in support of this charge was Lord Gerard, who 
swore that " Sir Edward Hyde had lamented to him that the 
King was so fond of pleasure, and so averse to business." The 
accused party answered, " that he did not recollect exactly 
what had passed in a private conversation supposed to have 
taken place a year ago, but if the Lord Gerard would posi- 
tively affirm he had used such language, he would rather con- 
fess it, and submit himself to his Majesty's judgment, whether 
such words could be thought to proceed from any malice of 
his heart towards him, than, by denying it, continue the 
debate." The "Chancelloe" then offered to retire, but the 
King forbade him, upon which the " Keeper " was very angry, 
and said "the words amounted to an offence of a high nature; 
and that he was sorry his Majesty was no more sensible of 

" Hist. Reb. b. xiv. ^ He was nominally Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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them : that for any man, especially a Councillor, and a man 
in so near a trust, to accuse his Master of not loving his busi- 
ness, and heing inclined to pleasures, was to do all he could 
to persuade all men to forsake him." While he was proceed- 
ing, with great warmth and positiveness, the King inter- 
rupted him, and said, " I do really believe, that the faithful 
Coimcillor now blamed has used those very words, because 
he has often said that and much more to myself; which I 
have never taken ill ; and I do really believe I am myself in 
fault, and do not enough delight in business, which I must 
own is not very pleasant to me.'" But he declared " that 
he was well satisfied with the Chancellor's affection towards 
him, and took nothing ill that he had said ; " and directed 
an entry to that effect to be entered in the books of the 
Council.'' 

At this time there was a considerable chance that Herbert 
might have continued in office and in favour tni the restoration 
of the King ; and then as Lord Chancellor and Prime Minister, 
he might have guided the destinies of the country ; but after a 
hard struggle his rival triumphed, the Lord Keeper was dis- 
missed, and he died in exile of a broken heart. 

Prince Eupert, his great patron, having left the Court in 
May 1654 disgust, had now retired into Germany, and Hyde, by 
unwearied assiduity, had for a time softened the dis- 
like to him felt by the Queen mother. Charles was often told, 
that all the disputes among his followers arose from the ill 
temper of Lord Keeper Herbert, and in the hope of a moje 
quiet life, determined to sacrifice him. He took the oppor- 
tunity of effecting his purpose, when, in consequence of the 
strict alliance between Cardinal Mazarine and Cromwell, he 
was about to remove from France into the Low Countries. 
" He could not forget," says Clarendon, "-the vexation the 
Lord Keeper had always given him, and how impossible it 
was for him to live easily with any body, and so in making the 
list of those who were to go with him, he left his name out, 
and, thereupon, this coming to the knowledge of the Keeper, 
he sought the King, and asked him, if he did not intend that he 
shoidd wait upon Mm. His Majesty told him. No! for that he re- 
solved to make no use of his Great Seal ; and therefore, tJiat he should 
stay at Paris, and not put himself to the trovMe of such a journey 
which he himself intended to make, without the ease and benefit of a 

y Hist Reb. 186. This anecdote is at all events very creditable to Cbarles, and deserves 
to be more generally Imown. 
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coach.' The Keeper expostulated with, him in vain upon the 
dishonour that it would be to him to be left behind, and the 
next day brought the Great Seal and delivered it to him, and 
desired that he would sign a paper in ichich his Majesty acknowledged 
that lie had received again his Great Seal from him, which the King 
very willingly signed." " 

On whatever terms they parted, they never met more. 
Stung by what he considered the ingratitude of that family for 
whom he had renounced his profession, his family, and his 
country, he gave up all intercourse with them, and as they 
would forget nothing and leai-n nothing, he considered that 
they were irredeemably doomed to destruction. However, he 
would by no means attempt to make his peace with the Crom- 
wellians, whom he held in unabated abhorrence. When 
Charles, attended by Hyde, Cottington, and Colepeper, pro- 
ceeded to the Low Countries, Herbert took an obscure lodging 
in one of the fauxbourgs of Paris, and there he languished for 
three years, neglecting all the world and neglected by it. 
Had he, according to the example of his rival, employed this 
time in recording the eventful scenes through which he passed, 
he might have thrown a very different light upon them from 
that in which we view them ; he might have achieved a con- 
siderable name in history for himself, and his chance of being 
remembered as an English lawyer and statesman would not 
have depended on this imperfect memoir. Having lived in 
entire seclusion and idleness, — his mind a prey to discontent 
and despair, — he expired at Paris, in the autumn of the year 
1657, at a time when Cromwell was courted by all the powers 
of Europe, and the star of the Stuarts seemed to have set for 
ever. 

There are no sufficient materials to judge fairly of his 
character beyond pronouncing him a man of high principle, 
whose conduct was ever consistent and honourable. There is 
reason to think that, though a sincere Protestant, he was more 
tolerant on religious matters than his successful rival, and that, 
if he had remained in office till the King's return, the settle- 
ment of the Church might have been more comprehensive, and 
more in accordance with the expectations held out to the 
Presbyterian party, by whose efforts the monarchy was re- 
established. Yet, not only in literature, but in a knowledge 

* Charles was too poor to keep a carriage waggon, to carry his bed and his clothes, 
for some years after, and in this journey " Hist Reb. b. xiv. 
yoked two old coach-horses which he had to a 
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of mankind and aptitude for affairs, h.e must be allowed to be 
greatly inferior to the man by wbom he was supplanted. 

Upon the Eestoration, his services were remembered and 
his family was patronised. His eldest sou rose to a high com- 
mand in the army, and was slain fighting for King William at 
the battle of Aghrim. His second son was the distinguished 
naval officer who fought at Beaohy Head, and was created 
Earl of Torrington. His third son became Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench under James II., followed him into exile, 
was made by that Sovereign Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in 
partibus, and if there had been another restoration of the Stuarts 
might have stood in the list of " Lord Chancellors," whose 
lives I have to record.'' 

b L. L. C. 131. 
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